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MR. GERARD DENIES 
HAVING DENOUNCED 
“MUSICAL AMERICA” 


United States Ambassador to Ber- 
lin Declares Over His Signature 
He Kicked ‘‘ Tageblatt” Re- 
porter Out of the Embassy for 
Misquoting Him and Offers to 
Join ‘‘ Musical America’’ in 
Prosecuting Him 


[By Cable to MusiIcaL AMERICA] 


ERLIN, Jan. 29.—Ambassador not 

present meeting. Only wife. Ber- 

lin papers refuse publication following 
letter: 


“January 26. 
“Dr. Jacob. 


“Dear Sir: 

“My attention has been called to an 
article in the Tageblatt in which I am 
reported to have made statements con- 
cerning the character of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, for which paper I understand 
you are the correspondent. I have made 
no such statement to the reporter who 
called on me, and, in fact, told him when 
he made statements of this character to 
me that I was not a musician and knew 
nothing about the paper whatever. I 
have just-icked the reporter out of the 
embassy and shall be happy to join you 
in ‘prosecuting him. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“James W. Gerard.” 
JACOB 





As is already known to our readers, 
and as has been extensively cabled all 
over the country, indignation meetings 
have been held in Berlin regarding the 
exposures which MusIcAL AMERICA and 
its editor from the public platform made 
as to the dangers to which many of our 
American girls abroad are exposed, and 
also as to the sad tragedies which have 
resulted from inexperienced young 


women seeking a musical education with- 


out sufficient means to maintain them- 
selves, generally without a proper knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, often with 
but mediocre ability, in the hope that 
“somehow or other” they could pull 
through till they won success on the 
concert or operatic stage. 

Inasmuch as from eight to ten million 
dollars are spent by our girls and boys 
abroad every year, it can readily be seen 
that the prospect that the flow of gold 
from this country would cease, has 
naturally stirred up music teachers, 
boarding-house keepers and others inter- 
ested, particularly in Berlin, Paris and 
Milan. 

Our references to the condition of some 
of our girls abroad were, as is also 
already known, but part of the propa- 
ganda which this paper and its editor 
have been making for the recognition of 
the fact that the time has come when it 
is no longer necessary for our children 
to seek a musical education abroad, and 
that unless properly protected, and with 
adequate means, our girls are exposed 
to risk and disaster. 

In the course of the terrible fight that 
has naturally resulted the Berliner 
Tageblatt, a leading paper in Berlin, in- 
terviewed our American Ambassador in 
Berlin, Mr. James W. Gerard. 
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Sensational and garbled extracts from 
our articles and from the addresses 
which our editor was making from the 
public platform were presented to him, 
in which it was made to appear that we 
had grossly reflected upon the virtue of 
the American girls abroad, that we were 
a sensational paper seeking notoriety 
and profit by the basest means and that 
we had particularly defamed Berlin and 
the Germans. Naturally, the Ambassa- 
dor, and more particularly, Mrs. Gerard, 
his wife, felt called upon to proclaim to 
the world that the conditions in Berlin, 
at least, were such that young girls 
could come there and study without being 
exposed to the risks which we had de- 
scribed. 

But the conspirators who were inter- 
ested in injuring us went too far. A 
scheme was concocted in which the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt seems to have been in- 
terested, and so an interview was ob- 
tained with Mr. Gerard, our Ambassador. 
In this interview they interpolated a 
drastic denunciation of MUSICAL AMERICA 
as a scandalous sheet, which lived by 


sensational means, which was conscience- 
less in its hunt for the dollar. 

As the readers of this paper already 
know, Mr. James W. Gerard never made 
any such statement. Furthermore, as 
the readers of this paper now know, he 
not only denounced it, but, man-like, 
American-like, declared, as the above 
cable shows, that he kicked the reporter 
of the Tageblatt out of the embassy and 
expressed his willingness to aid our rep- 
resentative in suing a sheet which, as 
we have already said, is a disgrace to 
German journalism, for which we have 
the highest respect. 

There are papers in Germany which 
are in the honesty of their editors, in 
the conscientiousness of their writers and 
reporters, an honor to the profession. 
There are also papers which will stoop 
to any vileness to make a point; and 
there is nothing viler than to put into the 
mouth of the Ambassador of a great 
nation the condemnation of a newspaper 
in his own country, a paper which has 
earned the respect of the entire musical 
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DECLARES MUSICAL 
INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


John C. Freund Sounds Keynote 
of His Campaign at Banquet of 
Society for Promotion of Opera 
in English—Otto H. Kahn, and 
Other Prominent Speakers, Give 
Their Views on Translated Opera 





HETHER or not the cause of 
opera in English received a dis- 
tinct impetus as a result of the ban- 
quet given by the National Society for 
the Promotion of Opera in English, it 
may be recorded that the dinner at the 
Hotel Plaza on Tuesday night of last 
week was the means of setting forth 
a number of important projects of a 
musical nature. 

John C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, made the occasion noteworthy 
by an earnest declaration of the musica) 
independence of the United States. 

“Declare our musical independence,” 
he maintained, “cast aside our foolish 
prejudice regarding everything that is 
foreign in music, recognize and encour- 
age our own composers, conductors, 
singers and instrumentalists and teach- 
ers and the cause of opera in English 
and English opera will be carried 
through on a_ mighty, irresistible 
wave.” 

Otto H. Kahn, chairman of the board 
of directors of both the Century and the 
Metropolitan Opera companies, went on 


record as offering to establish a co- 
operation between the National Society, 
under whose auspices the dinner was 
given and the management of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company so that the ideas 
promoted by the organization may have 
practical realization. 

Other speakers were Reginald de 
Koven, who as president of the Society 
acted as toastmaster, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor of the New York Symphony 
Society, David Bispham, the baritone, 
Charles Henry Meltzer, music critic of 
the New York American and a pioneer 
in the movement for opera in English, 
Victor Herbert, the composer, and Percy 
Mackaye, the a 

Evidently those who had charge of 
the preparation of the menu believe that 
food, unlike opera, should be eaten in 
the language in which it was originally 
cooked. Here it is, untouched by the 
translator’s efforts: 


Les Pamplemousses 
La Queue de Beeuf Parisienne 


Le Céleri Les Noix et Amandes Salées 
Les Olives 
Les Suprémes de Sole, Plaza 
Les Filets d’Agneau de Lait Portugaise 


Les Tomatoes Farcies 
Les Pommes Chateau 
Le Sorbet au Marasquin 
Les Poulets de Grain Farcis a l’Americaine 
La Salade Alma 
Les Bombes Montmorency Les Friandises 
Le Café 


More than seventy-five persons, many 
of whom are prominent in the musical 
affairs of New York, attended the din- 
ner. The supplement which accompanies 
this week’s issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
shows the flashlight made at the open- 
ing of the banquet. 

Reginald DeKoven in his introductory 
speech made a telling point in calling 
attention to the fact that if the Metro- 
politan Opera Company was so intent 
upon giving opera in the language in 
which it was originally written, why had 
they produced “The Bartered Bride” in 
German and “Boris Godounow” in Ital- 
ian? In these cases at least, he contended 
there was a splendid opportunity to pre- 
sent operas in a tongue that could be 
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AMBASSADOR GERARD TELLS HOW HE KICKED 
“TAGEBLATT” REPORTER FROM EMBASSY IN BERLIN 
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The above is a facsimile of the cable sent by the Berlin correspondent of “Musical America” to us, and we present it to our readers as evi- 


dence that what we have written about it in this issue has substantial basis of truth. The word “Mamer” 


viated code signal meaning “Musical America.” 


in the fourth line of the text is an abbre- 
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world, through its honesty, the conscien- 
tious, clean methods on which it is con- 
ducted, which has among its supporters 
and friends all the leading teachers, 
musicians, conductors and artists, for- 
eign, as well as American, whose honest 
subscription list is greater than that of 
all its competitors put together, and 
which has gained its position of inter- 
national importance because it has never 
stooped to sacrifice its honest opinions 
to the dollar. It is on record that it has 
thrown out of its advertising columns 
those who have insisted upon influencing 
its critical and editorial opinions. 





Flesch Engagements Prolong His Tour 
Until April 15 


As a result of Carl Flesch’s decided 
success in New York and Chicago, so 
many offers of engagements have come 
to his managers, Haensel & Jones, that 
Mr. Flesch has found it necessary to 
postpone sailing until after April 15. 





THIBAUD LEAVES SUDDENLY 


Jacques Thibaud, the violinist, unex- 
pectedly sailed for Europe Wednesday, 
cancelling the remainder of his tour, No 
explanation was made of his action, 
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understood by the majority of the peo- 
ple. He expressed the belief also that 
opera in English, more firmly estab- 
lished, would lead inevitably to English 
opera, and here the American composer 
would come into his own. 

Mr. Kahn held the attention of 
his hearers by a frank recital of the 
present and future policy of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, with reference 
. opera in English. His speech fol- 
ows: 


Mr. Kahn’s Speech 


“As long as my associates and I con- 
trol the policy of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, the system under which that 
company has attained its present posi- 
tion, i. e., the system of giving operas 
in the language in which they were 
written, as far as this is possible—for 
sometimes, as in the case of Russian 
operas, it is not possible—will not be 
changed. Every opera losés, and is 
bound to lose, in the process of even 
the best translation. The accent, the 
rhythm, the syllables, the sound of the 
vowels, to which the music was originally 
fitted, are bound to be modified more or 
less by even the most skilful transla- 
tor. How would you preserve in trans- 
lation, to quote an instance which hap- 
pens to come to mind, the effect of 
Speeres Spitze in “Gétterdimmerung,” 
with the fierce and sharp accentuation 


which the music gives to the sound and 
meaning of Spitze, or in “Salome”, Du 
hast einen Eid geschworen, Tetrarch, 
with the music’s significant emphasis on 
the sound and meaning of LFid; how 
would you translate Othello’s wild cry 
Sangue. and how would you render the 
marvelously perfect union of text and 
music in “Falstaff.” Rather a larger part 
of the Metropolitan public than is gen- 
erally supposed does understand foreign 
texts, and for those who do not under- 
stand them, it is a choice either of hear- 
ing the music and text in their original 
co-relation, as felt and intended by the 
composer, though the text be unintel- 
ligible to them, or of having the music 
forced into relationship to a text intel- 
ligible to them but necessarily less well 
adapted to the music and less efficient in 
conveying the effects intended by the 
composer—and personally I consider the 
former the lesser evil. 


The Metropolitan’s Position 


“I do not wish to weary you with 
giving you all the reasons for the faith 
that is in me on this subject. Suffice 
it to say that, in my opinion, to change 
our system of polygot opera, would be 
not progress, but retrogression. If 
other nations have not adopted it, that 
betokens not superiority to us, but in- 
feriority to us. It is only London and 
New York that can afford the luxury 
of employing a sufficient array of artists 
to have opera presented in the original 
language; perhaps it also is only in Lon- 
don and New York that the public is 
broadminded and catholic enough in its 
tastes and views to have it so; perhaps 
it is only New York which would in- 
dignantly refuse the abomination—not 
infrequently met with abroad—of having 
an opera presented to it in one language 


with a famous star singing the leading 
part in another language. 

“It has been one of the underlying 
methods of the wonderful development 
of this country to take the best where 
it could find it and to make it its own. 
That is what we have done in opera, 
with the result that we have, by far, 
the best Italian opera to be found any- 
where, German opera at least as good as 
the best abroad (I hear Mr. Meltzer’s 
mental interruption, though he is too 
polite to make it a spoken interruption: 
“What about French opera?” and I must 
respectfully decline to answer, on con- 
stitutional grounds), and with the fur- 
ther result that we have the most dis- 
criminating, most highly educated, most 
exacting and wisest operatic public in 
the world. And I hope and trust that 
we shall have at the Metropolitan the 
best opera in English to be found any- 
where, when the time comes, as it surely 
will come, when there will be enough 
American and English composers of 
grand opera whose works the public will 
accept and like sufficiently to cause them 
to be included in the regular operatic 
répertoire. 


Aid for American Composer 


“Meanwhile we shall do all in our 
power to encourage and give opportunity 
to deserving American composers and 
American artists. I think we may claim 
that we have proven that this is no 
empty phrase. In the last five years we 
have produced four American operas, 
when not a single one had been produced 
in all the history of the Metropolitan 
Opera House before. We now have 
twenty-five American artists in our 
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troupe, when there were fourteen under 
Conried and eight under Grau. 


“But enough of dissonances, caco- 
phony, heterodoxy, on the subject of 
translated opera. It is with relief that 
| attune my voice to sweet harmony with 
yours. I am at one with you in believ- 
ing that your society is doing a work 
of great value and that opera in the 
vernacular has an important and benefi- 
cent mission, differing in degree but not 
in kind from that of opera in the original 
language. It responds to a national as- 
piration—and all national aspirations 
are entitled to be respected and heeded; 
it brings opera nearer to the people; it 
brings the appeal of opera to many whem 
otherwise it would not reach; it is in a 











Pencll 
Snapshots 
at the 
Opera in 
English 
Dinner 


David Bispham 
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way the democracy of operatic art. Per- 
haps the Metropolitan’s policy on the one 
hand and that of opera in the vernacu- 
lar on the other, represent what Alexan- 
der Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson, re- 
spectively, represented in politics. The 
policies of both men had their justifi- 
cations and the work of both lives on. 
This is the age of democracy, whether 
we like it or not, and no movement in 
art or in anything else can permanently 
succeed unless it has its basis in the 
approval of the people at large, unless 
it gives to their desires, their views, 
even, to an extent, to their prejudices, due 
consideration, in saying which I do not 
mean to preach the doctrine of the time 
server or the demagogue. 


As to Mr. Hammerstein 


“From the fact that both the Metro- 
politan and the Century are maintain- 
ing themselves successfully, it is evi- 
dent that each, in its sphere, answers a 
public want. The idea of using the Cen- 
tury Theater as the home of opera in 
English at popular prices had long been 
in my mind, long before the rays of the 
sun rising in the East—East Fiftieth 
street—had lit upon opera in English. 
When, with the co-operation and upon 
the praiseworthy initiative of the City 
Club, we carried this idea into execu- 
tion, it was neither a movement of de- 
fense nor of defiance, but an honest at- 
tempt, influenced by no extraneous con- 
sideration, to serve a worthy artistic 
cause, in recognition of the fact that our 
position in operatic ‘affairs made it in- 
cumbent upon us to do so to the best 
of our ability. I was called upon to be 
amongst the responsible leaders of the 
new venture, and I deemed it right to 
accept the call. Leadership means service 
and loyalty. When you are sent out in 
charge of a body of troops, you have got 
to do the best you can, regardless of 
whether or not you approve of the ob- 
ject of the campaign. However, I do 
cordially and sincerely approve, and I 
am just as faithful to opera in English 
at the Century as I am opposed to it 
at the Metropolitan. In fact, it was I 
who induced the Messrs. Aborn to drop 
the one weekly performance in a forei 
language, which was included in the 
criginal schedule of the Century Opera 





Company—somewhat in the nature of an 
anchor to windward—to burn their 
foreign bridges behind them and to make 
the Century the home of opera in Eng- 
lish exclusively. It is said that no man 
can serve two masters. That depends on 
the man and on the masters. I may 
have an elastic conscience in art mat- 
ters, or my masters may have been ‘easy 
bosses,’ at any rate I have found no 
difficulty in serving both the Metropoli- 
tan and the Century, and that anathema 
esto, an interlocking directorate, has 
proved a blessing, in this instance, be- 
cause through the good offices of such 
interlocking directors the Metropolitan 
was induced to assist the newcomer and 
potential competitor with the loans of 
scenery, costumes, and otherwise. 


“Of course, there are other things. 
far more important than scenery and 
costumes, which cannot be borrowed. 
which only time, effort, devotion and 
artistic understanding and high striving 
can secure. I am fully aware that the 
Century Opera does not as_ yet 
possess all the attributes of artistic ex- 
cellence desired by a critical press and 
public, but the task imposed upon our 
able, hard-working and _ conscientious 
managers, the Messrs. Aborn, with only 
a few months for preparation, for re- 
cruiting, organizing. rehearsing, etc., 
was a most formidable one and was im- 
nossible of flawless accomplishment dur- 
ing the first season. Much credit is due 
them for the sincerity of their efforts 
and for many things excellently done. 
They are fully alive to the shortcomings 
that must be corrected, foremost, per- 
haps, amongst which is the crying need 
for better translations, and the no less 
crying need—apart from some excep- 
tions which prove the rule—for better 
English diction and enunciation. I am 
entirely confident that a long further 
step in advance will be taken next sea- 
son and that the Century onera will 
acquire and permanently hold a_ high 
and honored place among the art in- 
stitutions in this city, as well as the 
approval and support of your society, 
as the exponent of opera in English and 
the home of popular priced opera.” 

At the close of the banquet Mr. De 
Koven announced Mr. Kahn’s offer to 
have the Century Opera Company man- 
agement co-operate with a committee of 
the society so that the performances at 
the Century Opera House may conform 
more closely to the standards required 
and advocated by the organization. 


What Mr. Freund Said 


Mr. Freund stated that in the public 
addresses which he was making he had 
referred to the question of viving opera 
in English, which many believed would 
greatly advance musical knowledge and 
culture in this country. He stated that 
he thought the case was not as simple 
as some seemed to think and that it was 
not merely a question of getting clever 
writers, even those who were musicians, 
to translate the librettos of the various 
operas and then force the impresarios, 


including Mr. Gatti-Casazza, to give 
opera in the vernacular. 
He said that from the wav most 


singers enunciated he did not think it 
made much difference whether they sang 
in Italian, English, Choctaw or Chinese. 
Then he said, “Ask anyone who wrote 
‘Aida,’ and everybody would promptly 
reply ‘Verdi, of course.’ Yet this is not 
so. Verdi composed the music to the 
beautiful, poetic libretto of Antonio 
Ghislanzoni, who was helned by Mariette 
Bey, a Frenchman in Cairo. 


“First,” said Mr. Freund, “you must 
have the libretto before the composer 
can get to work. And until we give the 
librettist (that is, the literary part of 
the work) his due in fame and pecuniary 
reward, the singers will continue to sing 
in Choctaw or Chinese. 

“Anyway,” said Mr. Freund, “it is 
not a question as to whether English is 
a singable language, which it is. Each 
opera is best given in the language 
in which the libretto was originally 
written. Each language, even when 
spoken, has:its nuances, its cadences, its 
idiosyncrasies. The composer adjusted 
his musical effects to those in the 
libretto. That is why even the best 
translations, even when made by men 
who are not only literary men of dis- 
tinction, but musicians, can never be as 
effective as the original. 


“What we really want,” said Mr. 
Freund, “is English opera. We want 
to get away from the old operas with 
their ghosts and goblins, their heroes 
and harlots, their kings and queens, 
from all the artificial life of the past to 
gripping, real music-drama. That would 
not exclude poetic fancy; that would not 
exclude Gluck’s ‘Orfeo,’ Humperdinck’s 
‘Hansel und Gretel,’ Debussy’s ‘Pelléas 
et Mélisande.’ 

“Librettists,” continued Mr. Freund, 


Then there will be com- 


“will rise. 
posers.” 
Explaining what he meant by “grip- 
ping music-drama,” Mr. Freund said: 
it us with his 


“Charpentier gave 






Otto H. Kahn 


Charlies 
Henry 
Meitzer 


‘Louise’, which ends with a climax of the 
Paris workman shaking his fist at that 
Paris which had robbed him of his 
daughter. Puccini gave it us with his 
‘Bohéme’ and ‘Madama Butterfly,’ Bizet 
gave it us with his ‘Carmen’, Leon- 
cavallo with ‘Pagliacci’, Mascagni with 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’ 

“Opera in English,” said Mr. Freund, 
“is also a question of throats. It is not 
easy for many foreigners to pronounce 
English distinctly, and if all opera is to 
be given in English we would either 
have to rule out all singers who are for- 
eigners, or accept their imperfect pro- 
nunciation of the English language.” 

So far as he was personally concerned, 
Mr. Freund said that he absolutely ap- 
proved of the position taken by Mr. Otto 
H. Kahn, Chairman of the Directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, but as 






Victor 
Herbert 
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the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA he was 
perfectly willing to admit that there 
was a large and serious demand for 
Opera in English, and believing con- 
scientiously that an editor should reflect 
in large measure the wishes and aspira- 
tions of his readers, he should certainly 
support Opera in English, but with the 
hope that it might lead to English Opera, 
that is to say, opera of life in its best 
and noblest expression by librettists who 
are Americans and with music by Amer- 
ican composers. 


All Over But the Shouting 


“But,” said Mr. Freund, “it does not 
much matter what any of us here say, 
for, as a matter vf fact, it is all over but 
the shouting. Those of you who dwell 
in certain social circles and_ think 
largely in ruts, in New York, have no 
idea of the mass of people—the grea: 
mass—the  ninety-six millions—right 
outside our doors! But when you travel 
among them, delivering addresses on 
the uplift of music in the United States. 
as I have done, you come in contact with 
thousands and thousands of people, 
North, South and West. 

“This thing,” said Mr. Freund, “has 
been in the air, as well as in the minds 
and hearts of the American people for 


years, not so much Opera in English, 
or English Opera, as a love for, and an 
interest in music, coupled with the de- 
termination to struggle for that inde- 
pendence which is essential to real prog- 
ress, whether in_ politics, business, 
finance, literature, or the arts. 

“I bring you a message,” said Mr. 
Freund, “from the people. They are 
ready for it—waiting for it! And within 
five years, Mr. Kahn, who is known 
more through the country for his public 
spirit and the interest he takes in music 
than for his millions, will be pleased to 
interest himself, not in a large audi- 
torium for Opera in English and Eng- 
lish Opera, but in a chain of audi- 
toriums. The old régime has passed— 
passed forever! 

“Music today,” he continued, “is no 
longer the interest of the cultivated few. 
It is becoming the interest, indeed the 
love, of the mass of the people. And 
in this the player-piano and the talking- 
machine have been important factors. 

“You here know only the best music- 
opera, the symphony, fine recitals. The 
people do not know that yet, but they 
have started to sing. 

“You have no idea of the wonderful 
uplift of music all over this land, and 
particularly in the South. 

“Traveling through the country,” 
said Mr. Freund, “I have been enabled 
to get at the public pulse, to reach the 
public heart, and, I think, perhaps, 
torch the public conscience. 

“You remember, perhaps, the picture 
of the revolution, ‘The Spirit of ’76,’ 
in which there is an old man with his 
white hair streaming, beating a drum. 
On one side of him is a son, playing the 
flute, and on the other side is another 
son, carrying a banner. 

“Well, the old man has come back. He 
is not beating a drum, but he has a 
trumpet in one hand to call to arms, 
and he bears a flag on which is inscribed 
‘American Musical Independence!’ 


“They are falling in behind him, sinr- 
ing and marching—old men, young girls, 
young men, old ladies, school teachers, 
wage-earners, doctors, lawyers, business 
men, piano and music men, as well as 
musicians, all ready to announce to the 
world that while we owe Europe an in- 
estimable debt of gratitude for all that 
she has done for us, given us, we are 
today ‘independent, can stand on our 
own feet musically and artistically, and 
that while we shall welcome all those 
who come to us, continue to worship at 
the shrine of the old masters, as we 
shall continue to visit Europe to broaden 
our minds, we no longer will acknowl- 
edge the domination of foreign cities, 
that we propose to stand up for our 
own, to encourage our own whenever 
they have talent and ability. 

“In the larger movement,” concluded 
Mr. Freund, “the movement for national 


musical independence, which must nat- 
urally include Opera in English and 
English Opera, you have today, my 


friends, the whole American people at 
your back!” 


Mr. Herbert Raps Critics 


Mr. Herbert, delayed by a _ perform- 
ance of his new opera “Madeleine,” in 
Brooklyn, was the last speaker. He 
held that the cause would make greater 
progress if the critics, or at least cer- 
tain ones, and among them the “dean 
of critics,” would adopt a fairer atti- 
tude toward American creative effort 
along operatic lines: 

“An opera should not be judged from 
one hearing,” he said. “In Europe each 
country encourages its composers and 
treats new productions with sympathy. 
Here it is different, and while I do not 
wish to apply the remarks made by Mr. 
Klaw about dramatic critics to the music 
critics, I will say that their attitude is 
not fair.” To bring out his point he 
read an account of the premiére of his 
opera at ithe Metropolitan last week 
as reviewed by one of the New York 
papers, in which it was suggested that 
the libretto to which he had set his 
music was worthless. Following this 
he read from the letters of Richard 
Wagner some words speaking in terms 
of the highest praise of the play from 
which the libretto was adapted. “I 
think that no one will dispute me when 
I say that Wagner was more competent 
to judge of the value of the story than 
any of the critics.” 


Mr. Damrosch declared that opera in 
English is bound to come as an estab- 
lished and popular institution in the 
United States when the people as a 
whole demand it. He cited as examples, 
the cases of Germany and France, where 
up to certain points operatic perform- 
ances were given in Italian until an 
epoch-making work was produced in the 
language of the country and from that 
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time on all operas were given in trans- 
lated form. 

So far as the present policy of the 
Metropolitan Opera House is concerned, 
Mr. Damrosch upheld the views of Mr. 
Kahn. “Opera in English should have 
a separate home,” he said. “The Metro- 
politan is the foremost opera house in 
the world, and it is doing everything 
that can be done to make what Ameri- 
can operas it presents successful. The 
trouble, however, is that there is no 
supreme operatic director who under- 
stands the English language. The right 
desire is shown, but persons who do not 
understand the language cannot be ex- 
pected to gain the highest results.” 

Mr. Meltzer told of his interviews with 
members of the Wagner family in Bay- 
reuth last Summer and declared that they 
were uniformly in favor of translated 
opera. He said: 


What Mr. Meltzer Said 


“I shall not have to say much that I 
had meant to say, as Mr. Kahn has, very 
liberally, already admitted the great need 
of good librettos for the purposes of 
opera in English. 

“Mr. Kahn seems to have realized that 
English translations of foreign texts are 
made to fit the composer’s notes, and that 
the composer’s notes are not changed or 
distorted to suit English words. He also 
seems, however, to imagine that sense in 
opera means very little by comparison 
with sound. 

“This is not the view I had expressed 
to me some time ago at Bayreuth by 
Richard Wagner’s family and by Dr. 
Muck. At the Villa Wahnfried, Sieg- 
fried Wagner said that, like his great 
father, and his distinguished mother, he 
would be glad if the Wagnerian music- 
dramas were sung in English in all Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. As for Dr. 
Muck, with whom I also talked at Bay- 
reuth, he merely laughed-at the idea that 
there was room for any discussion of so 
self-evident a matter. 

“It is quite understandable that Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza and Mr. Toscanini should 
not wish to hear opera sung in English 
at the Metropolitan. The exclusion of 
our language from that theater saves 
them the trouble of learning it. I find 
it hard, though, to understand Mr. 
Kahn’s objection to our hearing our own 
tongue at the Metropolitan, as he had 
been accustomed to hear his in German 
opera houses. 

“Good librettos—English librettos— 
can be had, if one goes to good librettists 
and pays proper prices for them. I say 
this shamelessly. I speak for my own 
guild, just as Mr. Kahn might speak for 
his in Wall Street. Why should I not? 
For that matter, if I am accused of be- 
ing interested, I am quite willing to sub- 
scribe to a self-denying ordinance, and 
let others make all the required librettos. 

“The prices vaid till now for the diffi- 
cult work of devising singable librettos 
in the vernacular have been trifling. For 
a singing version of ‘Die Walkiire,’ 
which I made for the Metropolitan, I was 
paid the princely sum of $250. . This was 
for three months’ work. In Milan, as I 
have been informed by Mr. Floridia, they 
paid some poor wretch 800 francs 
($160) for translating the four dramas 
in the ‘Ring des Nibelung’ into Italian. 
It may have meant a year’s labor. And 
they wonder that the translations were 
so bad. 

“George Bernard Shaw once told me, 
in Munich, that if he were asked to make 
an English version of ‘Die Walkiire’ he 
might consent. But he would want two 
thousand five hundred pounds for his ef- 
fort. That was perhaps a slight exag- 
geration. But to get good librettos, you 
must pay good prices.” 


Bispham Proposes Chain of Opera 
Houses 


David Bispham recalled to Mr. Kahn 
the plan which he had suggested to the 
latter sometime ago, of an operatic sys- 
tem under which the visiting stars used 
to appear in each city assisted by the 
local stock company. “With a New 
York opera house, for instance, such as 
the Century, as a central institution.” 
explained Mr. Bispham, “I would enroll 
a strong company of English-speaking 
singers. The leading artists should go 
on tour and appear with companies 
which should be established in a chain 
of cities. Each of the smaller houses 
should have its own chorus and orches- 
tra, as well as principals for the lesser 


réles. The scenery of an opera could be 
sent along with the chief singers. This 
is merely a suggestion, but I believe it 
is one way of solving the problem of 
opera houses for various cities.” 

Mr. Bispham gave his opinions on the 
singable quality of the English tongue, 
much as he has been promulgating them 
throughout the country in the short 
talks prefacing his pioneer recitals in 
English. “The trouble is,” declared Mr. 







Walter Damrosch 


Alfred Hertz 


Bispham, “we study the foreign lan- 
guages, but we don’t study our own— 
we just pick it up.” 

The noted American baritone also re- 
lated his experiences in singing lyric 
drama in English as brought forward in 
some of 6ur music centers outside of 
New York. These were the San Fran- 
cisco Bohemians’ productions of William 
J. McCoy’s “The Cave Man” and Henry 
Hadley’s “The Atonement of Pan” in the 
Redwood Forest of California, and the 
massive presentation of Pietro Floridia’s 
“Paoletta” at Cincinnati. Mr. Bispham 
expressed the opinion that we are to ex- 
pect much of the country’s creative 
strength in music to come from such 
centers outside of New York. 


From the Librettist’s View point 


Percy Mackaye, the distinguished poet 
and dramatist, attacked the general 
theme from the point of view of the 
librettist, or, as he preferred to call him, 
the “lyric dramatist”—a term which he 
considered qualified the position in a 
more dignified and appropriate manner. 
He made a plea for recognition of the 
right of the dramatist, who gives the 
opera its raison d’étre, to a place co- 
ordinate with that of the composer, 
whose name is generally the only one the 
public remembers. 

Mr. Mackaye drew analogies and con- 
trasts with conditions that confront the 
writer for the theater. 

“When a theater manager wishes to 
produce a work by a pers of es- 
tablished reputation, he does not ask 
him to write it and submit it without 
definite assurance of recompense. Be- 
fore the playwright sets down a line, 
he receives an advance commission, pos- 
sibly of $1,500, very likely more, for 
many writers are in a position to ask 
more with justice. Thus the playwright 
is assured that, after weeks or months 
of labor, his reward will not depend 
wholly upon chance. 

“Why should not a similar condition 
apply in the cultivation of American op- 
era?” suggested Mr. Mackaye. The giving 
of prizes in opera competition was all 
right, he admitted, but more lasting and 
important results might be accomplished 
by our great operatic institutions if they 
would commission a dramatist with a 
genuine knowledge of the theater and 
its requirements and a composer of es- 
tablished worth to work together for the 
production of an opera under the pro- 
tection of the particular opera house in 
question. That Mr. Mackaye suggested 
as the solution of the problem of ob- 
taining the services of dramatists cap- 
able of producing worth-while librettos, 
but who would not consent to bestow 
the time and labor involved on the mere 
chance of suitable recompense. 

Mr. Mackaye also turned his attention 
to a country-wide movement of vast sig- 
nificance in its relation to American 
opera—the community production of 
pageants: , 

“T wish also to speak of the great 
value of the movement for pageantry, 
the community pageant, with its dra- 


- women, 


[Account of the Indignation Meeting in Berlin on Wednesday of Las: 
Week, as Printed in the New York “Sun.” ] 


REFUTE SLANDERS ON AMERICAN SINGERS 





Members of Berlin Colony Protest Against Defamation of Ther 
Character—Mrs. Gerard Presides—Resolutions Adopted by Women ; 


Club Calling Charges Calumny 


(Special Cable Dispatch to The Sun) 


BERLIN, Jan. 28.—Members of the 
American colony in Berlin, men and 
crowded to overflowing the 
rooms of the American Women’s Club 
this evening at a special meeting called 
to protest against what is considered an 
aspersion on the character of American 
girls studying music abroad and Amer- 
ican singers in European opera houses. 

The recent statements attributed to 
Walter Damrosch and Alma Gluck by a 
New York musical review are looked 
upon as an insult to American women 
and an exaggeration and distortion of 
conditions surrounding the study of mu- 
sic in Europe. It is asserted that these 
statements were made in behalf of a 
campaign to keep American students at 
home. 

Dr. Alice H. Luce, vice-president of the 
club and principal of the Willard School 
for Girls, presided at the meeting. In 
an introductory speech Miss Luce de- 
clared that the attack on American 
womanhood was contradictory to Amer- 
ican national traditions. 


Letter from the Ambassador 


Mrs. James W. Gerard, wife of the 
American Ambassador, made a brief 
speech, adding her voice to the protest. 
Mrs. Gerard said the object of the meet- 
ing had her heartiest support. She read 
a letter from Ambassador Gerard, in 
which he regretted his inability to be 


‘present and said that he desired to ex- 


press his indignation at the attack on 
American singers and his sympathy with 
and approval of the object of the meet- 
ing. 

Ernest Hutcheson, the American pian- 
ist, read from the musical journal in 


question the excerpts which had give 
rise to the indignation meeting. 

George Ferguson said that the accus: 
tions were malicious exaggerations ar | 
distortions and a great insult to tl 
womanhood of America. 

Prof. Hollaender, head of Berlin 
largest conservatory, gave a strong test 


monial for industry, ambition, ha: 
work and model conduct to America 
girls. 


Miss Eleanor Painter, who is the on! 
American prima donna singing in Ber]; 
at present, and who recently won su 
cess at the Deutsches Opera, was e> 
pected to speak in behalf of the Ame: 
ican opera singers, but she was pr 
vented by illness from attending tl 
meeting. 

Strong letters of protest against t!» 
accusations were received. One was 
from Miss Marcella Craft of Californi«, 
who is singing at the Munich Roy! 
Opera. 

Resolutions Adopted 


Resolutions mentioning the journ:!| 
MUSICAL AMERICA by name were adop 
ed. They said in part: 

“Representatives of all forms of or 
ganized American life in the Germa 
capital, capable of speaking from fir: 
hand knowledge of actual conditions pr: 
vailing in Berlin, vigorously _ protes' 
against the accusations lodged agains' 
American women, which were conceive: 
and .made with utter distortion of th 
truth. 

“Resolved, That it be made known i 
the United ‘states by every means po: 
sible that the suggestion that America: 
girls are studying in Berlin at the peri 
of their morals, at the risk of financia! 
ruin and to their physical disadvantage 
is a base calumny and a fantastic un 
truth.” 





matic and musical aspects, in which Mr. 
Arthur Farwell is doing so much as a 
composer in various places. This work 
has a distinct bearing on dramatic com- 
position, both literary and musical, and 
stands in close relation to the move- 
ment which is carrying forward the 
present advance of English, or better, 
American opera.” 


CHILD CONDUCTS FOR CZAR 








Seven-Year-Old Willy Ferrero Leads 
Orchestra in St. Petersburg 


An Italian child conductor, Willy Fer- 
rero, who is only seven and one-half 
years old, conducted the Russian Impe- 
rial Orchestra of éighty before the Czar 
and Czarewitch and the latter’s sisters 
in St. Petersburg, on February 1, ac- 
cording to a New York Sun cable dis- 
patch. 

The Czar chose the program, which 
consisted of selections from Wagner 
Grieg and Bizet. The Czar then asked 
for the Boccherini Minuet, which young 
Ferrero had not rehearsed with the or- 
chestra. The boy after a few bars 
stopped the orchestra. He told the per- 
formers that they were not making 
enough contrast between the forte and 
pianissimo passages and then sang to 
them to show his idea of how it ought 
to be done. 

After the performance the Czar asked 
young Ferrero his opinion of the or- 
chestra. The boy with conscious dignity 
replied: “I think it splendid, sire.” 





Peabody Conservatory Begins Second 
Term With Record Enrollment 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 31.—The Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music began its 
second term on February 2 with the 
largest enrollment in its history. So 
large has been the registration that in 
many of the departments there is a long 
waiting list and the problem confronting 
the director, Harold Randolph, is how to 
obtain more teaching room. At the last 
term there were 1,287 pupils registered 
for individual instruction and with the 
membership in the women’s and the chil- 
dren’s choruses, the musical and the col- 
lege appreciation classes, numbering 
over 650, the enrollment went close to 
2,000 pupils. This number will be far 
exceeded at the present term and will 
thus make it one of the largest conserva- 
tories of music in the country. 


BROOKLYN WELCOMES 
HERBERT’S “‘ MADELEINE” 


Record Crowd Calls Composer Before 
Footlights—Caruso and Amato 
in “Pagliacci” 


Victor Herbert’s opera ‘“Madeleine’’ 
was received with tumultuous applause 
in Brooklyn on the evening of January 
27, when the Academy of Music over- 
flowed with a record crowd eager to hear 
the new American work and “I Pagli- 
acci.” Mr. Herbert, at the close of the 
splendidly given performance, was 
dragged to the footlights several times, 
smiling his pleasure at the marked suc- 
cess of the event. 

Mme. Alda in the title réle sang and 
acted with such fluency and grace that it 
will become a difficult matter for any 
successor in the réle to find her audience 
entirely accommodated to the change i 
characterization. Paul Althouse was in 
excellent voice and displayed new attain- 
ments of a valuable and interesting sort. 
To De Segurola, too, belongs a substan- 
tial share of the credit for the success of 
this second performance of the work. 
Lenora Sparkes, Pini-Corsi and the other 
members of the cast were happily s: 
lected. 

Pasquale Amato’s singing of the P: 
logue in “Pagliacci” was superb as usu 
and Brooklyn almost stood up to pay th 
artist tribute. The applause amounted ‘ 
an ovation. Caruso’s admirers were 01 
in force and the famous tenor gave a pe 
formance that was thrilling to the la 
degree. Bella Alten’s Nedda was mos' 
artistic and her voice was equal to : 
emergencies. Reschiglian made his cu 





’ tomarily graceful Silvio and Bada, as 


Beppe, was most satisfactory. Giorg 
Polacco conducted. 

Much to the delight of the audience the 
donkey which escorted Caruso and Alten 
at their first entrance became stubbo! 
and insisted on trying to lie down. | 
required several men to hold him i 
place. G. C. T. 





_ The Boston Opera Company will give 
its first performance of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” on Monday evening, February 
9, with Bori, Amato and Ferrari-For- 
tana singing the réles which they sang 
at the Metropolitan. The other prin- 


cipals will be Ludikar, Sharlow, Heliane. 


Levéroni, _ Tanlongo and Fusco, with 
Moranzoni conducting. 
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DAMROSCH STANDS 
BY HIS ASSERTION 


Conductor Realizes that Mr. 
Freund did Not Misquote Him, 
put Difficulties Arose Through 
a Garbled Cable Report 


My Dear Mr. Freund:— 

Many thanks for the promptness with 
which you placed what I had really said 
regarding American students abroad, be- 
fore the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
I knew that you had never misquoted me 
in the matter, and my cable to Berlin 
was only an expression of the annoy- 
ance I felt when I saw through cabled 
reports from Berlin to our newspapers 
what a hideous distortion of my reminis- 


cent remarks on conditions in Milan over 
twenty years ago, had come to them. 
How in thunder some fool reporter could 
have so garbled your speech as to make 
me refer to Berlin and conditions of to- 
day, is beyond my comprehension. 

Curiously enough this distortion did 
not appear in a single American news- 
paper except as cabled from Berlin, and 
there the rumpus among the music 
teachers and boarding house keepers 
seems to have been tremendous. 

As I have many old friends among the 
former, I was, naturally enough, anxious 
to have such an absurd statement cor- 
rected. 

But let me reiterate here what I did 
say during our talk of a month ago: In 
my opinion there are thousands of Ameri- 
can musical students who go abroad who 
have no business to do so. Many haven’t 
sufficient musical talent, others haven’t 
enough money, and again there are others 
whose characters are not sufficiently 
formed to get any real benefit. 

Let our young people get their musical 
education first in our own country and 

_then let them go to Europe as a ripening 
influence when their own judgment is 
more mature and they will themselves 
be able to separate the wheat from the 
chaff. Very sincerely yours, 

WALTER DAMROSCH. 
146 East 61st Street, 
New York, January 30, 1914. 


ALL-PUCCINI CONCERT 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 











Amato the Popular Hero of a Sunday 
Evening Devoted Entirely to the 
Italian Master 


Giacomo Puccini was accorded a new 
distinction at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Sunday night wh2n an “all- 
Puccini” concert was presented. How 
potent the charm of Puccini’s music is 
to attract was proved by the immense 
size of the audience. 

Pasquale Amato was the hero of the 
concert. The audience could not hear 
enough of him. He was recalled again 
and again after each number and always 
there had to be an encore afterward, 
even when the favorite baritone had 
been singing a duet. He was in glorious 
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voice and poured forth his tones prod- 
igally. He sang an aria, “Questo Amor,” 
from the unfamiliar opera “Edgar” and 
the romanza “No possibil non é” from 
“Le Villi,” and he and Mr. Cristalli sang 
a duo from “Bohéme.” 

Anna Case also aroused much enthu- 
siasm with her singing of Musetta’s 
waltz song from “Boheme” and “In quelle 
trine morbide” from “Manon Lescaut.” 
Bella Alten gave “Un bel di” from “But- 
terfly” with fine effect. Paul Althouse 
was much applauded for his singing uf 
“FE lucevan le stelle” from “Tosca” and 
he and Bernice de Pasquali sang the first 
act duo from “Bohéme’”’ brilliantly. The 
quartet from “Bohéme” was sung by 
Messrs. Amato and Cristalli and Mmes 
de Pasquali and Alten. 

Richard Hageman led the orchestra in 
the Intermezzo from “Manon Lescaut” 
and two pieces from “Le Villi,” “TI,’Ab- 
bandono” and “La Tragenda.” 





Mr, Freund’s Propaganda Keeps Her in 
this Country 


Genevieve Finlay-Stewart, an Amer- 
ican contralto now in the concert field 
under the management of Haensel & 
Jones, writes me as follows: 

“T have read the wonderful article in 
Sunday’s Press, ‘American Appreciation 
of Music,’ by Mr. Freund. I think it a 
masterpiece. His knowledge of the con- 
ditions of things in general is quite re- 
markable. More power to him! I had 
thought of going abroad within a month 
to study the operas in their different 
tongues, but after reading this article 
America looks good to me. I agree with 
Mr. Freund about Germany, Italy and 
England, for I lived in each of these 
countries for some time.” 


“DON QUICHOTTE * IN 
NEW YORK PREMIERE 


Not Massenet at His Best—Mar- 
coux and Dufranne in Fine 
Characterizations 


The Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, which has come to be depended 
upon in New York to supply a certain 
amount of that French operatic fare 
which is denied local music lovers at the 
Metropolitan, began its annual ministra- 
tions at that house last Tuesday evening 
with a presentation of Massenet’s “Don 
Quichotte.” Larger audiences have been 
known to assemble in honor of the visit- 
ing company in previous years and the 
house was merely comfortablv filled in 
this instance, though Mary Garden lent 
the luster of her name to the list of par- 
ticipants. If the quality of enthusiasm 
savored more of cordiality than of sin- 
cere ebullience the fault may be charged 
to the nature of the work proffered. 


“Don Quichotte” is known for better 
or worse in Philadelphia and Chicago. 
But unfamiliarity with it does not imply 
a serious sin of artistic omission. It is 
a work of very little consequence and in 
the list of its composer’s accomplish- 
ments can arrest to no more than atten- 
tion of the most casual kind. To be sure 
Massenet was fortunate in a_ well-de- 
vised and poeticallv fluent libretto which 
the skilful Henri Cain aptly fashioned 
from a drama based on Cervantes’s 
heaven-storming prose epic by one gifted 





but neglected Jacques de Lorraine. Yet 
even in the fullness and maturity of his 
creative powers Massenet was tempera- 
mentally ill-adapted to grasp and ex- 
press musically the more far-reaching 
elements of Cervantes’s work—the 
trenchant irony, the broad humor, the 
powerful undercurrent of pathos. These, 
truth to tell, are in great measure elim- 
inated from the libretto. But even con- 
sidering the music from lesser stand- 
ards of valuation it falls short in intrin- 
sic merit. It is at all times typical of 
its composer in all that appertains to 
externals. But while it has charm of 
orchestral effect and deft touches of 
workmanship it is lamentably weak in 
invention and spontaneity. The first act, 
the third and the fourth contain some 
oases, but the score as a whole is com- 
pact of dull, empty stretches and mel- 
odic platitudes. The death scene is, 
from a musical standpoint, impotent. 


Scenic features, lighting and stage 
management left not a little to be de- 
sired. Much interest centered upon 
the work of Vanni Marcoux—never 
before heard in New York—as the Don. 
He is unquestionably an artist of re- 
source, though his vocal equipment will 
not bear searching scrutiny. He looked 
the picture of the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance to the life, and while he 
did not exhaust the dramatic possibilities 
of the réle his impersonation had not a 
few well-defined virtues. Mr. Dufranne 
sang excellently and enacted Sancho 
Panza with due unction. Miss Garden’s 
Dulcinea is not likely to rank among her 
best parts. Her impersonation was es- 
sentially conventional. Mr. Campanini 
read the score convincingly enough. 

me We Fe 











Mme. Rider-Kelsey Urges Higher 
Ideals in Equipment of Singers 








MONG the most enthusiastic of the 
supporters of MUSICAL AMERICA and 
its Editor in the general propaganda 
which they are making is Mme. Corinne 


Rider-Kelsey. In the issue of the New 
York Herald, under date of Wednesday, 
January 28th, she said: 

“I want to thank the Herald for the 
article which appeared in this morning’s 
issue regarding the American girl study- 
ing in Europe, and should like to express 
the opinion that there ought to be some 
protest against the injustice that is being 
done the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA by 
certain interested European papers and 
that a definite exposition of the stand- 
point of MUSICAL AMERICA should be 
made. 

“I have had the pleasure of hearing 
the lecture on “The Uplift in Music in 
America,” and as Mr. Freund delivered 
it the night I heard the lecture certainly 
contained nothing detrimental to the 
character of the American girl studying 
in Europe. On the contrary, he pointed 
out the fact that a certain distinctive cul- 


ture is gained by an artistic sojourn in 
Europe that cannot be gained by a career 
restricted to residence here, and only in- 
dicated certain conditions existing in 
many foreign countries of which the 
American ‘girl should be apprised. He 
pointed rather mercilessly to those’ condi- 
tions, to be sure, but that was in the in- 
terests of the American girl.” 

The support and approval of Mme. 
Rider-Kelsey is most valuable, for the 
reason that to tens of thousands of 
people all through this country she 
stands prominent as well as endeared as 
one of the greatest and most artistic rep- 
resentatives of the art of pure singing. 

Recently Mme. Rider-Kelsey has been 
interviewed in various papers with re- 
gard to the attitude of the average 
American girl to music. 

In an interview in the Evening Sun 
she took the position that one of the 
reasons that we have no such singers as 
the great Jenny Lind to-day among us 
is because the ideals of the artists are 
not like those of that great singer, whose 
name is still a household word. 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey also criticised the 
modern girl as being too ambitious to 
achieve results, not being willing to work 
for them. Her position that ambition 
without proper ideals is a bar to suc- 
cess is well taken. 

She believes that some of the difficul- 
ties of modern singers result largely be- 
cause they divide their interests—in fact, 
that their ambitions precede their ideals. 
She believes that if singers felt more a 
consecrated attitude toward their art, 
they would be more successful. 

In an interview in the New York Sun 
of December 27 Mme. Rider-Kelsey gave 
a very interesting account of Jenny Lind 
and that great singer’s general attitude 
toward her art. 

In his addresses to the students of the 
various conservatories before whom the 
Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA has ap- 
peared, Mr. Freund has taken much the 
same ground, contending that the young 
singer whose only ambition is for per- 
sonal success, her one aim to use music 
as an opportunity to show what a beauti- 
ful throat she has, to make an appear- 
ance on the stage simply to exhibit per- 
sonality or personal charm, her beautiful 
costume, in other words, making the per- 
sonal appeal paramount instead of the 
artistic appeal, is 4 veritable prostitution 
of the divine art. 


It will no doubt interest Mme. Rider- 


Kelsey to know that Mr. Freund has 
again and again insisted that one of the 
reasons why a pure, beautiful tone does 
not proceed from the throats of the aver- 
age singers, is, that they are concen- 
trated upon their own personality and 
their own success, instead of considering 
themselves as bearers of a great art mes- 
sage to the audience, which, by the bye, 
they generally do not consider at all. 

If the singers thought less of them- 
selves and more of their audiences, 
thought more of their art and less of 
themselves, as Mme. Rider-Kelsey truly 
indicates, their diction would improve, as 
well as their singing. 

They will realize that a song is, after 
all, only poetry set to music, and so, in- 
stead of using the song as an exhibition 
of their personal vocal ability, they would 
make it the means of inspiring their 
hearers with respect for the poet’s mes- 
sage, illustrated, illuminated and assisted 
by music. 





Electric Shocks for Wrong Notes 


A new electric piano, which is being 
shown in a shop in the Grand Boule- 
vards, is recommended by the manufac- 
turers for piano beginners, according to 
a Paris dispatch to the New York 
Times. If the learner touches a wrong 
note he gets a mild electric shock. 
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“RHEINGOLD” IN NEW DRESS IN METROPOLITAN’S “RING” 


Prologue to the Trilogy Admirably Staged by Mr. Gatti-Casazza—Huge Audience in Attendance— 
Puccini Strongly Represented in Operas of Week with ‘‘Butterfly,” ‘‘Bohéme” and ‘‘Tosca” 
—Caruso in Two of Them—Repetitions of ‘‘ Meistersinger’’ and ‘‘ Boris” 











HE annual “Ring” cycle at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House began aus- 
piciously with a performance of “Rhein- 
gold” that, if not impeccable, had at any 
rate, some features of pronounced ex- 
cellence. The great size of the attend- 
ance—the house was completely sold out 
and every inch of standing room occu- 
pied—suggested anew the advisability of 
more than a single representation of the 
tetralogy during the season. Under the 
Conried régime such a scheme was found 
profitable, and popular interest in Wag- 
ner’s tragedy has unquestionably grown 


under Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s consulship. 
An evening cycle would undoubtedly ap- 
peal to a multitude whose leisure does 
not serve them in the afternoon. 

Reverence and a solemnity of spirit 
again characterized the rapt attention 
with which the Prologue was listened to 
last week. A “Ring” cycle audience is 
as devout in its attitude as the tradi- 
tional “Parsifal’” assemblage—and why 
not? Such an atmosphere befits all Wag- 
nerian productions. One even wishes, at 
times, that all of them could be accorded 
the privilege and sanctity of “special” 
performances from which the ignorant 
and unappreciative would naturally ab- 
stain. 

“Rheingold” is really held in very 
deep affection by the music-loving public, 
though convention has banned it from 
the regular répertoire. The neglect to 
which it is doomed has resulted for one 
thing, in managerial indifference to its 
elaborate scenic exactions even when 
now and then the later dramas have had 
the benefit of retouching in this respect. 
It has remained for Mr. Gatti to ter- 
minate this unfortunate condition of af- 
fairs, and this year “Rheingold” has 
been fitted with the new scenic dress of 
which, for many seasons, it has stood 
painfully in need. These settings are 
for the most part beautiful in design 
and scheme of color. The flowing Rhine 
in the first scene conveys an excellent 
illusion and gains in picturesqueness and 
verisimilitude by a shadowy abundance 
of subaqueous vegetation. ‘The illumina- 
tion of the gold is well contrived. Un- 
happily it will take more stage crafts- 
manship to solve the vexing problem of 
the swimming Rhinemaidens, whose nat- 
atorial evolutions are still unconvincing. 

Certainly the second scene is a vast 
improvement over the one formerly used. 
Walhalla, hewn out of the summit of a 
beetling crag, conveys the impression of 
ruthless, primeval strength, though its 
architectural outlines are indeterminate 
—fittingly so, indeed, for who could con- 
ceive the precise shape of the divine 
stronghold? Nibelheim has not mate- 
rially changed, but it serves. Alberich’s 
transformations are not as well man- 
aged as they used to be. Donner’s thun- 
derstorm in the last scene is considerably 
better than the rainbow which it pro- 
vokes and which is a pathetically feeble 
and emaciated affair. 

The transformations were effected 
without unseemly hitches, but not with- 
out considerable noise. Let it be hoped 
that some progressive scenic artist will 
eventually devise something to replace 
the stiff and ungainly canvas drops that 
screen the stage during the changes. 


First Credit to Hertz 


Considering the performance itself 
first credit must go to Mr. Hertz and his 
orchestra for a thrilling delivery of the 
score. Some imperfections in the brass 
choir at the opening of the second scene 
were about the only flaws that ruffled the 
general smoothness of execution. 

In point of merit the cast was efficient 
to the degree approximating sixty per 
cent. Mr. Weil’s Wotan is not compact 
of the proper god-like dignity and ma- 
jestic qualities, but it is better than his 
portrayal of the same character in its 
“Walkiire” stage. Both Mr. Goritz’s 
Alberich and Mr. Reiss’s Mime are abcve 
praise. Mr. Braun’s Fafner was effec- 
tive, but Mr. Witherspoon’s F'asolt was 
not sufficiently amplitudinous vocally. 
Mr. Ruysdael as Donner and Mr. Mur- 
phy as Froh were neither much better 
nor worse than Donners and Frohs 
usually are. The Loge of Mr. Jérn was 
a bewildering creature. For some rea- 
son or other Mr. Jérn attired the fire 
god in pink and white chiffon, and the 
only way in which he essayed to suggest 


Loge’s mercurial nature was by a series 
of skips and embryonic dance steps. 
Nor was he vocally satisfying. 


The Rhinemaidens, consisting of 
Mmes. Alten, Sparkes and Ober, sang 
their limpid music entrancingly. Mme. 
Ober also sang the portentous warning 
of Erda and did so with a wealth of dra- 
matic significance and a smooth, luscious 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


EDNESDAY Evening, February 4, 
Puccini’s ‘“‘The Girl of the Golden 
West” (first performance this season) 
—Mmes. Destinn, Mattfeld; Messrs. 
Caruso, Amato, Gilly, Didur, De Segu- 
rola, Reiss, Pini-Corsi. Conductor, Mr. 


Polacco. 
Thursday Afternoon, February 5, 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire’’ — Mmes. 


Gadski, Fremstad, Ober; Messrs. Ber- 
ger (who as ‘“‘Siegmund”’ will make his 
début in America), Braun, Ruysdael. 
Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, February 5, Vic- 
tor Herbert’s ‘‘Madeleine’’ — Mmes. 
Alda, Sparkes; Messrs. Althouse, De 
Segurola, Pini-Corsi. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. Followed by Donizetti’s ‘‘Don 
Pasquale’—Miss Bori; Messrs. Cris- 
talli, Scotti, Pini-Corsi, Bada. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday Evening, February 6, Humper- 
dinck’s ‘‘K6nigskinder’’—Miss Farrar, 
Mme. Robeson, Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, 
Reiss, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday Afternoon, February 7, Mon- 
temezzi’s “‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’’— 
Miss Bori; Messrs. Ferrari-Fontana, 
Amato, Didur. Conductor, Mr. Tosca- 
nini. 


Saturday Evening, February 7, Ver- 
di’s ‘‘Aida’’ — Mmes. Gadski, Ober, 
Sparkes; Messrs. Martin, Gilly, Roth- 
ier. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Monday Evening, February 9, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’’—Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Mattfeld; Messrs. Berger, Weil, 
Goritz, Braun, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini, 


Tuesday Evening, February 10, Char- 
pentier’s ‘‘Louise,’’ by the Philadel- 


phia-Chicago Opera Company—Miss 
Garden, Mme. Berat; Messrs. Dal- 
morés, Dufranne. Conductor, Mr. 
Campanini. 


Wednesday Evening, February 11, 
Strauss’s ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier’’—Mmes. 
Hempel, Ober, Case, Fornla, Mattfeld; 
Messrs. Althouse, Goritz, Weil. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Afternoon, February 12, 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried’’—Mmes. Gadskl, 
Ober, Sparkes; Messrs. Jorn, Reiss, 
Goritz, Griswold, Ruysdael. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, February 13, Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘The Girl of the Golden West’’— 
Mme. Destinn; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, 
Gilly. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, Feb. 14, Verdi’s ‘“‘La 
Traviata’ — Mme. Hempel; Messrs. 
Cristalli, Amato. Conductor, Mr. Po- 
lacco, 


Saturday Afternoon, February 15, 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde’’—Mmes. 
Fremstad, Ober; Messrs. Berger, Weil, 
Braun, Murphy. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 
caninl. 


Saturday Evening, February 15, Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Faust’’—Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Martin, Gilly, Rothier. Conductor, 
Mr. Hageman. 











quality of tone that has not been du- 
plicated here in years. Vera Curtis’s 
Freia was a very placid goddess of youth 
and beauty indeed, but Mme. Fremstad’s 
Fricka was superbly imperious and 
regal. 

In spite of the rain a vast audience 
heard the second “Meistersinger” of the 
season last Saturday afternoon. Except 
that Mr. Jérn replaced Mr. Urlus as 
Walther the cast was in all respects 
identical with that of the first perform- 
ance. The tenor has been known to sing 
the music of the young Franconian 


knight better than he did on this oc- 
casion. As a whole, however, the per- 
formance was better than the previous 
one. Mr. Toscanini’s reading is still far 
from ideal, though his climaxes last Sat- 
urday were ampler and more massive 
than the week before. But there were 
still discrepancies that ought not to exist 
between singers and orchestra. 


Great Week for Puccini 


Miss Farrar sang Butterfly on 
Wednesday evening of last week and de- 
lighted the audience with the rich beauty 
of her voice. Mr. Martin’s Pinkerton 
and Mr. Scotti’s Scarpia had their famil- 
iar excellences and Mr. Toscanini con- 
ducted with devotion. Puccini was 
strongly intrenched in the répertoire of 
the week, for, besides “Butterfly,” “Bo- 
héme” occupied the boards on Friday 
evening and “Tosca” the following Mon- 
day evening, with “The Girl of the 
Golden West” scheduled for two nights 
later. In addition there was an “all- 
Puccini” Sunday concert. Truly a rec- 
ord of popularity for which the Italian 
composer may lay much flattering unc- 
tion to his soul. 

Caruso sang with extraordinarily 
beautiful effect in “Bohéme,” appearing 
as Rodolfo for the first time this season. 
Mimi’s dulcet strains fell to Mme. Alda 
and she too was in fine voice. Messrs. 
Gilly, Didur and Rothier were a spirited 
trio of Bohemians and Mr. Polacco’s 
conducting was something to rejoice in. 

Caruso and Miss Farrar appeared to- 
gether in last Monday’s “Tosca” and 
consequently one of the largest audiences 
of the year attended. Miss Farrar was 
suffering slightly from indigestion, but 
sang extremely well none the less. Ca- 
ruso was in magnificent voice, and Scotti, 
with his supremely artistic interpreta- 
tion of Scarpia, completed a wonderful 
trio. 

“Boris Godounow” was repeated on 
Friday evening of last week, and again 
a big audience, including first-tier box- 
holders, stayed until the final curtain 
for Mr. Didur’s gripping enactment of 
the death scene. Messrs. Althouse, Ro- 
thier, de Segurola, Mme. Ober and Miss 
Braslau were again excellent in their 
familiar réles and Mr. Toscanini’s con- 
ducting had no flaw. 


The Double Bill 


A capacitv audience heard the familiar 
double bill, Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci” 
at the popular-priced performance on 
Saturday evening. 

The Mascagni opera was given with 
Miss Destinn as Santuzza,.Mr. Cristalli 
as Turiddu, Miss Duchéne as Lola, Mr. 
Reschiglian as Alfio and Miss Maubourg 
as Mama Lucia. Miss Destinn’s singing 
touched a high water mark, while the 
other members of the cast were capable 
enough. Mr. Reschiglian, called in at 
the last moment to take the place of 
Dinh Gilly, who through an indisposi- 
tion was unable to appear, carried 
through his part in an acceptable man- 
ner. Miss Maubourg’s acting and dress- 
ing of the small part of the old Sicilian 
mother is not at all in the picture. 

In “Pagliacci” there appeared Lu- 
crezia Bori as Nedda, Riccardo Martin 
as Canio, Antonio Scotti as Tonio, Mr. 
Reschiglian as Silvio and Mr. Bada as 
Beppe. Mr. Scotti’s mastery was again 
evidenced in his complete characteriza- 
tion of the part and vocally he was at 
his best. Were all operatic singers the 
consummate artist he is, the proper 
enunciation of the text would be a mat- 
ter of course. One may fullv under- 
stand Mr. Scotti’s part from his superb 
acting, in which every gesture, every bit 
of facial expression aids in narrating 
the story. 

Giorgio Polacco conducted both of 
these operas with a firm command of his 
forces. One is prone these days to pass 
over the task of manipulating the or- 
chestra in these operas because of their 
familiarity. Yet it is doubtful whether 
there are any other works in the réper- 
toire which require a more careful ad- 
justment of instrumental voices than 
they do. For the orchestral writing in 
them is badly balanced in more than one 
place and requires ability to cover these 
defects. Mr. Polacco made the rough 
places smooth and was responsible in 
large measure for the excellence of the 
performance. 


PADEREWSKI PIANO 
CONCERTO REVIVED 


Katharine Goodson Plays It with 
New York Symphony—Sibelius 
on Program 





Many in the audience at the concert 
of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
Friday afternoon of last week in A£olian 
Hall were probably puzzled over the 
precise significance of the greens which 
decorated the conductor’s stand. The 
orchestra furthermore applauded Mr. 
Damrosch jubilantly when he appeared. 
For the enlightenment of those pre- 
viously uninformed it may be recorded 
yn it was the noted conductor’s birth- 

ay. 

Mr. Damrosch gave further point to 
this particular concert by devising a 
program that anxiously avoided the 
beaten track. The orchestral offerings 
consisted of Sibelius’s Second Symphony 
(in D), a so-called “Sapphic Poem” for 
violoncello and orchestra by Granville 
Bantock and a Jarnefelt “Prelude.” 
Katharine Goodson was the soloist. She 
resuscitated the Paderewski A Minor 
Concerto which has _ slumbered in de- 
served peace since the composer played 
it here in 1902. 

Mr. Paderewski has earned an hon- 
orable position as a creative figure by 
virtue of certain works which really 
merit more frequent hearing than they 
receive. His piano sonata is interesting. 
So too are his “Theme and Variations,”’’ 
op. 23, and certain short piano pieces, 
while singers might find it worth their 
while to cultivate such a song as his 
“Ach, die Qualen” more than they are 
disposed to do. Withal his importance 
as a composer is scarcely of the highest. 
Certainly the desuetude into which this 
concerto has fallen is not unwarranted 
by its quality. It is music of relatively 
little consequence, little originality or 
force of invention. To be sure, it is 
written with an assured sense of pian- 
istic effect; what falls to the soloist is 
eminently klaviermdssig—though  con- 
sidering the occupation of its composer 
this is the least of such virtues as might 
reasonably be expected. The second 
theme of the opening movement is of 
pleasing Polish quality and the slow 
division has some fairly poetic spots. 
But beyond a few details there is little 
to be said in plea for the retention of 
the work in the concert répertoire. It is, 
on the whole, a conventional treatment 
of platitudinous ideas. Even the or- 
chestration is not free from common- 
placeness. 

Miss Goodson played the concerto with 
whole-souled devotion, with a dash and 
fire that carried away her hearers and 
a brilliancy of technical finish that made 
light of every difficulty. From first to 
a her performance was a magnificent 
eat. wee 

Bantock’s “Sapphic Poem” might with 
quite as sound a reason have _ been 
termed “Pindaric” or “Anacreontic.” Its 
virtues are summed up in some rich 
scoring. Beyond that it is a singularly 
empty thing, flat and _ unprofitable. 
Jacques Renard made about as much as 
can be made of the insipid solo ’cello 
part. 

The Jarnefelt “Prelude” is slight and 
pretty and it pleased the audience. But 
the solid musical feature of the after- 
noon was the stupendous symphony of 
Sibelius. Far greater works than those 
of Paderewski and Bantock would have 
paled their ineffectual fires when brought 
into juxtaposition with this gigantic 
creation. To deploy its full powers, its 
savage, elemental eloquence, the mighty 
thing requires larger breathing space 
than A£olian Hall affords. What an un- 
tamed mammoth creature is this Sibe- 
lius, how tremendously valid and un- 
flinchingly sincere and how exhaustively 
fecund in original musical ideas! The 
greatest marvel of the whole situation, 
however, is the placidity with which mu- 
sicians still fail to give this leviathan 
the full meed of wonder and admiration 
due him. Let it be hoped, however, that 
Mr. Damrosch will soon repeat his 
Fourth Symphony, which in originality 
and grandeur towers even far above the 
Second. ew. 8 





Legion of Honor Decoration for Isidore 
de Lara 


_Paris, Jan. 31.—The cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor has been bestowed upon 
Isidore de Lara, the composer. M. de 
Lara was born in London in 1860. 
Among his works are “The Light of 
Asia,” “Messaline,” lyric tragedy, and 
“Sariga.” 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
main purpose of the propaganda being 
made by your paper and its editor has 
been sidetracked into a more or less sen- 
sational discussion of an issue which, 
while it may be important in itself, is, 
after all, secondary to the real cause in- 
volved, namely, that the time has come 
when we can assert our musical inde- 


pendence in this country in the sense 
that we can henceforth rely upon our 
own musicians and teachers for our mu- 
sical entertainment, as well as for our 
musical instruction. 

There are signs that the press is re- 
turning to sanity, in spite of some ridic- 
ulous cables which have been sent us 
from the other side. Great papers like 
the Philadelphia Ledger, Detroit Free 
Press, Cincinnati Times-Star, Columbus 
Dispatch, Ohio State Journal, Tacoma 
Ledger, Memphis Scimitar, Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph are out with ed- 
itorials denouncing the attempt to read 
into your propaganda a sensational is- 
sue which was none of your making. 

That long and explicit interview with 
your Editor in the New York Herald 
last Monday was one of those forceful 
contributions to the situation which the 
Herald has been always apt to interject 
into a situation beclouded and befogged 
by conflicting interests. 

* * * 

Incidentally, too, I notice from the 
clipping bureaus that prominent mu- 
sicians are beginning to write to the 
papers with regard to the whole matter. 
Thus, I notice that the Herald has re- 
cently published very strong letters sup- 
porting your case from Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey, one of our most distinguished 
singers, from Mme. Anna Ziegler, of the 
Ziegler Institute of singing, from Mr. 
Julian Edwards and others. I notice, 
too, that through the country prominent 
musicians are beginning to write to the 
local papers. Thus, Perley Dunn Aldrich 
has a trenchant letter in the Philadel- 
phia Ledger upholding you, while Wil- 
liam H. Lawton sustains you in the 
Rochester Herald. 

For that matter the whole affair has 
been in the minds of the people for years 
and years. It onlv needed, as I think 1 
said before, somebody to rise up and 
say it. That bricks would be promptly 
thrown at whomever said it was cer- 
tain. 

However unpleasant some of the expe- 
riences which your Editor may be hav- 
ing just now are, he should never for- 
get that at the time the original Dec- 
laration of Independence was made, the 
English did not throw up their hats 
with joy. On the contrary, they sent 
over a lot of redecoats with the express 
instructions to wipe as many Americans 
off the face of the earth as they could. 

You must not expect, when you take a 
stand which may cost Europe millions 
and millions of dollars, that they are 
going to hold a jubilee in your honor. 
Not a bit of it! Your enemies will take 
the opportunity to get up indignation 
meetings, at which you will be misrepre- 
sented, as is natural. 

Popular clamor will be aroused against 
you, and every possible means used to 
meet your propaganda—but all’s well 
that ends well—and all will be well, for 
the reason that the ultimate result will 
be that the United States, freed from 
the ridiculous idea that it cannot rely 
upon its own musicians, and, therefore, 
must send its young people to Europe 
to be educated if they desire to attain to 
any distinction in the musical profes- 
sion, will be laid aside forever. 


As your Editor said in the extraor- 
dinary human document which he print- 
ed in your last issue: 

“The old order has passed away, never 
to return, but with it will come a 
brighter future for all those who labor 
in the musical field in this country, from 
which the foreign artists will profit, for 
they will find a more generous, and, in- 
deed, a more fruitful field to exploit for 
their performances.” 

* * * 

I rejoice to see that Walter Damrosch 
came out last Saturday in an interview 
in the New York Evening Sun, in which 
he squarely admitted, like a man, that 
he had not been misquoted by your Ed- 
itor in that extraordinary speech which 
was reported in the Baltimore Star, and 
which, being cabled to Europe, started 
the muss. 

Like all musicians and men who live 
much in their studios with their work, 
Mr. Damrosch is, naturally, a retiring, 
nervous man who dislikes public con- 
troversy and notoriety, but when fairly 
and squarely aroused for a great cause 
will stand up for the right, and that is 
what he has done now and what he will 
continue to do. 

* * * 

If further proof were needed that this 
country has reached a high degree of 
musical appreciation it is shown in the 
re-engagement of Josef Stransky for 
three years more as conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic. 

While Stransky has not said it, I hap- 
pen to know, through a personal friend, 
that at the very time the matter was 
under consideration by the directors of 
the Philharmonic, he had as good, if not 
better offer from Europe. Like a thorough 
gentleman, as he is, he never mentioned 
it. He left the matter entirely to the 
discretion of the directors and to their 
own good judgment. 

For that reason I was all the more 
pleased to notice that last Saturday 
Henry T. Finck came out in a very able 
editorial, in which he _ unequivocally 
praised the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra as the leading orchestra in the 
world to-day, after two years under 
Stransky. 

This means much, for while Mr. Finck 
may have his detractors and his enemies, 
we all must acknowledge his vast expe- 
rience, his unquestioned sincerity and his 
distinguished ability as a critic of the 
first rank. 

By the bye, I think that some of 
Stransky’s willingness to remain with us 
is due to the fact that he has a brilliant 
and beautiful voung wife who, though 
of foreign birth, has been brought up in 
this country and is a very sincere Amer- 


ican. 
A propos de Stransky: I should tell 


‘you that I hear he is much interested in 


popular concerts for the masses. Thus 
it came about that he and his orchestra 
gave some concerts at Cooper Union 
over which some bitterness resulted, for 
the reason that he and the orchestra 
gave their services for nothing, while an 
entrance fee of from twenty-five to fifty 
cents was charged. 

I am told that if Mr. Stransky and 
the orchestra had known that tickets 
were to be sold, while they gave their 
services for nothing, they would not have 
been willing to play. 

It is possible, of course, that the di- 
rectors of Cooper Union and those re- 
sponsible would reply that had the con- 
certs been free to all there would have 
been an uncontrollable mob, and that 
they charged for entrance and reserved 
seats moderate prices simply in order 
to restrict the audience to music-lovers 
and not open their hall to the invasion 
of a mob, the majority of which would 
have had very little interest in music. 

* * * 

Tali Esen Morgan is a wonder! 

He is the most extraordinary, the most 
indefatigable and the most irrepressible 
man in the entire musical field. 

To give you a reason for making this 
enthusiastic outburst let me tell you that 
on the morning of the Sunday when he 
was to give his great performance of 
“The Messiah” at the Hippodrome, with 


a chorus of twelve hundred, he was sud- - 


denly informed that the big wooden 
stage which was to seat the chorus and 
which had been manufactured in New- 
ark, had stuck in the mud flats not far 
from Jersey City. It was being carried 
in a dozen wagons or more. 

You can realize, of course, that the 
stage for such an army of singers, to be 
seated tier over tier, must be of consid- 
erable size. 

Nothing daunted, Tali sent out res- 
cuing parties of men and teams, pulled 
the stage over and just about midday 
managed to get it to the Hippodrome. 

When it was put up it was found that 
it had been improperly made, so that it 
came right down to the footlights, leav- 
ing no space whatever for the New 


York Symphony Orchestra, which was to 
provide the instrumental part of the per- 
formance, or for the soloists. 

It was Sunday, and almost impossible 
to get carpenters and help, but Tali took 
off his coat, called in a few of his sons 
(I forget, now, how many he has), got 
some stage hands, went out on the street 
and got a few more people, and by 8.30, 
without anything to eat, this intrepid 
character had positively rebuilt that en- 
tire stage—think of it!—though, as he 
admitted afterward, the final strokes of 
the hammer had not been struck till half 
past eight, and that is why the audience 
had been kept waiting. 

Then, without any dinner, and with 
the perspiration streaming from his 
face, he “coolly” mounted the conductor’s 
platform and directed the chorus for 
nearly three hours. 

If I were not a Mephisto I’d like to 
be a Welshman! 

* * * 

Cables from Vienna tell us that An- 
dreas Dippel, formerly of the Metropol- 
itan and later of Chicago, has just com- 
pleted the organization of the Dippel 
Comic Opera Company, which is to give 
us performances on the level of the ar- 
tistic excellence which characterizes the 
productions of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Mr. Dippel announces that many of 
the shareholders of his company are 
identical with those of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Otto Kahn being among 
them. 

Well, if there is anything going on in 
music to-day in which Otto Kahn is not 
interested, I’d like to hear of it! How- 
ever, Mr. Kahn finds time to conduct the 
tremendous financial schemes in which 
he is interested, and, at the same time, 
take care of his various operatic and 
other altruistic ventures, is more than I 
can tell you. 

Mr. Dippel says that his plan is to 
give comic operas and operettas, two 
nights a week being devoted to comic 
opera and the remaining nights to op- 
erettas, which he thinks will be real 
money getters. 

He is to have a stock company, in the 
European sense, which will, therefore, 
be a permanent feature cf New York 
City’s musical life. 

Incidentally, Mr. Dippel told the re- 
porters that his best recreation and exer- 
cise is the tango. He considers it an 
excellent physical stimulant. 

This reminds me that in a celebrated 
play—lI think it was by Arthur Pinero, 
if I remember rightly—a certain prime 
minister of England is depicted as com- 
ing home from a strenuous debate in the 
House of Commons to relieve his mind 
by playing on a flute. 

It is wonderful what the diversions of 
distinguished men are. 

I knew a man, a noted politician, who 
used to relieve his mind, after he had 
been much harried by his enemies (and 
they were many) by retiring to his 
library, on the walls of which he had 
portraits of all those who were polit- 
ically opposed to him. He used to shoot 
at these pictures with a toy pistol. 
When he had peppered them well he 
would have a supper of ale and “broiled 
bones,” retire to bed and wake up in the 
morning feeling chipper and fine. 

x* * 

Lunching with some friends, the other 
dav, at the Knickerbocker, one of the 
ladies who was of our party said to me: 

“Ts not that Antonio Scotti, the great 
baritone of the Metropolitan, over there 
in the corner?” 

“Yes,” said I, “that is the celebrated 
Antonio.” 

Then the young lady said: 

“Is he really as wicked as he is in 
Scarpia? When I hear his Scarpia and 
look at him in that great scene cold 
chills go down my back. Has a man to 
be such a real villain in order to be able 
to play the part so realistically?” 

“My dear young lady,” said I, “my ex- 
perience of singers and actors is that 
the men who most realistically depict 
villains on the stage are, in private life, 


the most delightful and amiable of men. 
Just as, on the other hand, I have found 
many of those who play heroes hard to 
get along with in private life, and often 
lacking most of the virtues which they 
present with such extraordinary fidelity 
in the various heroic réles that they as- 
sume.” 

; aad can that be?” asked the young 
ady. 

“I presume,” I replied, “that we are 
all more or less of the Jekyl-Hyde make- 
up—that is to _~ we have two natures. 

ow, men who play villains have an op- 
portunity, on the stage, to work off their 
villainy. Consequently, in private life 
they are as charming, as debonair and 
as delightful socially as our dear friend, 
Antonio Scotti, who, you know, is one of 
the few artists who is received in the 
very best society here, where he has 
multitudes of friends who rejoice when 
they hear he is coming to dinner or to 
spend an evening. 

“At the same time he is absolutel 
democratic, and the humblest bootblac 
or servant who waits on him is just as 
devoted to him as the most elegant lady 
of society. 

“Now reverse the picture. Most men 
being dual in their nature, when they 
play for two or three hours every night 
all kinds of impossible heroic réles that 
part of their nature is set into action. 
Consequently, when they retire into 
private life they feel an inclination to 
kick the dog, beat their wives (if they 
have them) or otherwise dispose of 
themselves in a generally cantankerous 
and unmerciful manner.” 

This seemed to interest-the young lady, 
who noticed that the elegant Signor 
Scotti was superintending with the 
greatest care a wonderful plat of fish 
over a chafing dish, which the head 
waiter himself was preparing. 

“Don’t misjudge him,” said I, “for he 
is a most moderate and modest eater, 
but what he wants must be tasty and of 
the best. That, indeed, is the acme of 
the culinary art—to get not much but 
that which is most nourishing in a small 
quantity.” 

Then I went on to tell her how Scotti 
was never tired of telling people how 
much he owed to that great artist, Mau- 
rel, who, you know, is still with us, giv- 
ing lessons in this city, and who, by the 
bye, is one of the many instances I 
might present of why it is not necessary 
to go to Europe to study when we have 
such splendid teachers right here among 
us. 

“One of the best things,” I said, “that 
I ever heard Scotti tell was the touching 
manner in which, when Verdi was an 
old man and had given the world his 
wonderful ‘Falstaff,’ which, at first, did 
not make a great pecuniary success, he 
was treated by the younger members of 
the Ricordi family in Milan. 

“They used to come to him with faked- 
up accounts of the receipts at the Scala 
in order to make him happy. To them 
he was always the great maestro—the 
great music genius of Italy, and they 
hated to tell him that the receipts of his 
last opera were comparatively poor. So 
they would come to him with extraor- 
dinary stories of how the public were 
crowding to get to the opera, and pos- 
itively paid him larger sums in royal- 
ties than they themselves received from 
the performances. 

“So many stories of the hard-hearted- 
ness of the Ricordis have been told that 
it will not do any harm to say a little 
something on ‘the other side.’ ” 


* + + 


You remember that a couple of years 
ago your Editor had trouble with Sle- 
zak, the giant Bohemian tenor, who is, 
personally, one of the most amiable and 
charming of men, and, in certain réles, 
like Otello, really unequaled. 

The trouble, if I remember rightly, 
arose over the rooted objection which I 
have to the tremolo. Slezak insisted that 
he did not tremolire. I insisted that he 
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did, and that it did not help his per- 
formances. 

Your Editor backed me up. So Slezak 
came to see your Editor. Then he went 
over, in high indignation, to Gatti and 
informed poor Gatti (who had troubles 
of his own at the time) that but for 
your Editor’s gray hairs, he would have 
thrown him out of the window of his 
sanctum. As the sanctum is on the six- 
teenth floor there would not have been 
much left of your Editor by the time he 
reached the sidewalk. 

I also remember, if my memory serves 
me right, that your Editor sent word 
that if Mr. Slezak would kindly come at 
ten o’clock the next morning he would 
give him an opportunity to throw him 
out. 

I was glad the incident passed off 
without bloodshed, particularly for the 
reason that I am a great admirer of 
Herr Slezak, and I know that your Ed- 
itor is too. 

But, after all, what would a critic or 
an editor be worth if he could not oc- 
casionally have a soul of his own and 
write what he thinks! 

I presume that it never occurs to the 
artists that their real friends are not 
those who write lovely notices about 
them, but those who suggest (of course, 
in a constructive and kindly way) that 
possibly they have faults or shortcom- 
ings which might be remedied. 

All this leads me to express my satis- 
faction . that Slezak has come out 
squarely in favor of English opera, or, 
I suppose, opera in English. In a recent 
interview, in the Chicago Daily News, 
I think it was, he said that “Americans, 
that great people, so generous, so en- 
thusiastic, so appreciative, should hear 
grand opera sung in their own lan- 
guage!” , 

Slezak is becoming a = American. 
He has learned a number of English 
songs, and, as he truly says, when he be- 
gins to sing in English the people’s faces 
assume a different expression and they 
sit up and appear to take new pleasure 
in his performance. ; 

At the same time let me remind him 
that at the recent great concert in Madi- 
son Square Garden he won his greatest 
success with his inimitably rendered Bo- 
hemian folk-songs. 

The more the public sees of Slezak 
the more I think they will like him, just 
as I think the more he will like them. 

And if he should honor this country 
by continuing to come to us each season 
in the course of time he will be able tc 
make as much money as Schumann- 
Heink. ; 

This reminds me that I think Schv- 
mann-Heink’s great popularity does not 
rest so much upon her wonderful voice 
and her splendid art and her wholesome, 
genial way, as it does rest upon the fact 
that some years ago, when she began to 
make money, she was woman enough to 
say that she would become an American 
citizen and buy a farm and bring up her 
boys in the country which had been the 
first to really appreciate her ability and 
reward her as she had never been re- 
warded before. 

And, in this connection, let me not 
forget to say that she was also woman 
enough to tell the world, through the 
press, that while she sang for years and 
years with success in Europe, she never 
really had good clothes or a dollar to her 
name till she came to the U. S. A. 


* * * 


I was much shocked to read, the other 
day, in the papers, that Emil Liebling, a 
pianist and musician of the highest 
standing, had passed away in Chicago, 
where, for many years, he had done 
splendid work as a teacher. 

Long ago—going back to old days that 
but few remember—Emil Liebling was 
known as a concert pianist of the first 
rank. He belonged to a family of mu- 
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sicians. Emil Liebling was one of 
those whole-souled, genial, kindly men 
with whom it was a delight to pass an 
evening—and it did not matter very 
much whether you passed it with him 
listening to his music or endeavoring to 
bluff him at a game of poker with a bob- 
tail flush. 

So he is gone! And with. him there is 
gone a noble spirit—a man to whom the 
musical world of Chicago must remain 
forever indebted. For he was one of 
that army (for they are an army) of 


~ 


foreign musicians who have come to this 
country and after having won the high- 
est possible success as soloists settled 
quietly down to the humdrum work of 
teaching. 

Those German musicians! What does 
this country not owe to them! They 
have given us their very life blood. In 
later years, of course, their task was 
comparatively easy, and they were 
greatly appreciated. They had a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances and 
they were welcomed wherever they went 
—but I can remember the time when the 
wage was small, the appreciation little 
and the road hard. 

Your 
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Beatrice La Palme, 
“Snapped” at 
House 


Century Soprano, 
Entrance of Opera 


When the management of the Century 
Opera Company sought singers who not 
only were able to sing in English but 
had an extensive répertoire, a partial 
solution of the soprano side of the prob- 
lem was found in the engagement of 
Beatrice La Palme. Having had a con- 
siderable experience in opera abroad, 
more especially on the French stage, and 
being an English-speaking French-Can- 
adian, Miss La Palme was able to re-ad- 
just her French rdéles to the English 
language with pleasing linguistic results. 
Thus the soprano has won the applause 
of Century audiences in leading rdéles of 
the company’s French opera perform- 
ances, such as her picturesque Louise, 
Marguerite in “Faust” and Juliette. 





LONDON’S FIRST ‘‘ PARSIFAL”’ 





Work Admirably Performed Before a 
Brilliant Audience 


LONDON, Feb. 2.—Before a brilliant 
audience that included Queen Alexandra 
“Parsifal” had its first performance in 
England to-night at Covent Garden. The 
great music drama was staged magnifi- 
cently and sung and acted in a manner 
in keeping with the importance of the 
occasion. The theater could have been 
sold out twice over. Those who man- 
aged to get inside received the work with 
profound and reverential interest. 

Of the singers Paul Kniipfer, who 
sang Gurnemanz magnificently, was ac- 
corded perhaps the most praise, though 
all the principals did admirable work. 
Eva von der Osten’s Kundry was a work 
of art and Heinrich Hensel gave a beau- 
tifully moving portrayal of Parsifal. 
Herr Bender was the Amfortas and Herr 
Kiess, Klingsor. Conductor Bodanzky 
produced fine results with his orchestra. 


-booked solid until March 11. 


“Friends of Music” Hear Novelty by 
Florent Schmitt 


Florent Schmitt’s Quintet in B Minor, 
for pianoforte and strings had its first 
hearing in America at the third concert 
of the Society of the Friends of Music at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, on 
February 1. The work was much 
praised. It was played by Edouard 
Dethier, David Sanders, Samuel Lifschey, 
Paul Kéfer and Gaston Dethier. The re- 
mainder of the program was filled by 
Paul Reimers, who sang three new songs 
by Blair Fairchild, “Nocturne,” “Je ne 
chercherai pas” and “Le grand jardin 
d’azur;” three new songs by Georges Hiie, 
“Le passant,” “L’ane blanc” and “La fille 
du roi de chine,” and six songs by Court- 
land Palmer. 





Milwaukee Verein Honors Its Director 
as Orchestral Conductor 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31.—The members of 
the Milwaukee Music Verein honored 
their director, Herman A. Zeitz, by oc- 
cupying the boxes Sunday afternoon at 
the tenth concert by the Auditorium 
Symphony Orchestra of which Mr. Zeitz 
is conductor. In spite of the stormy 
weather the second concert with the ad- 
vanced scale of admission was heard by a 
large audience. The soloist was F. Na- 
polilli, English horn, who played the 
Sibelius, “The Swan of Tuonela.” Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony, No. 6, and Rossini’s 
Overture to “Semiramide” were the most 
enthusiastically received orchestral num- 
bers. Both soloist and orchestra were 
liberally applauded after each of the 
finely presented numbers. M.N. S. 


New Chorus for Birmingham Club 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 1.—At a re- 
cent meeting of the Music Study Club 
Chorus, Mrs. Barton resigned as regis- 
trar and no one was elected to succeed 
her. Mrs. Perry was elected secretary 
and Mrs. Houston Davis treasurer. The 
chorus is a recent addition to the Music 
Study Club. It has started on its career 
with an enrollment of thirty women’s 
voices. The last program of the Music 
Study Club was given by Annie Lou 
Wood,-lyric soprano, and Lowela Hanlin, 
pianist; John Scull, flutist, and Ger- 
trude Wood, accompanist. Miss Wood’s 
lyric tones blended well with the flute 
obbligato to Oscar Weil’s “Spring wal 

A. C. 








May Peterson Scores Success in Concert 
in Paris 

PARIS, Jan. 28.—May Peterson, the 
American soprano, was soloist last night 
in the concert of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of Paris at the Salle Gaveau. She 
sang one group of old French and Italian 
songs and other; of Schubert and Schu- 
mann lieder. She duplicated in this field 
the eminent success which she had pre- 
viously obtained in opera. The quality of 
her voice is beautiful, her enunciation is 
thoroughly commendable and her inter- 
pretations are artistic. 





Six Weeks of Incessant Concert Giving 
for Mildred Potter 


That Mildred Potter is to be an active 
artist for the next six weeks is manifest 
by her engagements, commencing at the 
New York Hippodrome in “The Mes- 
siah” on January 25, with her time 
These ap- 
pearances are scheduled with the fol- 
lowing: Toronto Mendelssohn Choir, 
February 3, 4 and 5; a recital at Whit- 
man, Mass.; the “Messiah” and a mis- 
cellaneous concert at Hamilton, Ont., 
February 10 and 11; Minneapolis Apollo 
Club, February 17; recital at Mankato, 
Minn., February 18. The next engage- 
ment is with the Chicago Apollo Club, 
February 23, followed by Milwaukee 
Arion Society, February 26; Parsons, 
Kan., March 3; Leavenworth, March 5; 
Salina, March 6, and Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra, March 8. Two engagements 
for her in one season with the New York 
Oratorio Society have been brought about 
by the repetition of “Ruth,” in which 
she will again sing the contralto réle. 


Chicago Tenor Makes Début with 
Chicago Opera Company 


CuIcaGo, Feb. 2.—The young Chicago 
tenor, Ralph Errolle, made his début in 
the leading tenor réle of Lionel in 
Flotow’s “Martha” in the season’s con- 
cluding performance here of the Chicago 
Opera Company Saturday night. He 
proved to be the possessor of a pleasing 
lyric tenor voice. which is well trained 
and well used. Though not a voice of 
particular power, it gives promise of 
good things for the future. Jenny Dufau 
appeared as Lady Harriet, Margaret 
Keyes as Nancy, Henri Scott as Plunkett, 
Constantin Nicolay as Sir Tristan and 
Frank Preisch as the Sheriff. Winter- 
nitz conducted. It was the tenth of the 
popular English | am mamnana and at- 
tracted a large audience. M. R. 





New Lehar Operetta a Success in 


Vienna 


VIENNA, Jan. 30.—The latest Franz 
Lehar' operetta, “Endlich Allein” 
(“Alone at Last”) had its premiére to- 
night with the composer conducting the 
orchestra. The music reveals Lehar at 
his best in melodic invention and skilful 
instrumentation. The libretto by Will- 
ner and Bodanzky contains much agree- 
able wit and sentiment. An American 
girl is the heroine of the operetta. She 
is an heiress and engaged to a nobleman, 
but makes a condition of marriage that 
he shall climb a certain Swiss mountain 
peak. This he is unable to do and a 
young diplomat who accomplishes the 
feat wins her instead. 


Mme. Julia 


Claussen 
Contralto 


Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 








“Her voice is— 
magnificent in power—enor- 
mous in range—glorious in the 
rich vibrant warmth of its 
color.”—Chicago Tribune. 


COMMENTS 


The Laura of Julia Claussen was 
particularly admirable and more 
nearly approached the vocal standard 
set by Mr. Ruffo than that of any 
other member of the cast. She is 
blessed with a contralto of rare flexi- 
bility and power combined with un- 
usual range as she proved by an ex- 


cellent performance of Brunnhilde 
last season. In the solo “Stella del 
Marina” her voice rang clear and 


true.—The Philadelphia Evening Tele- 
graph, Nov. 18, 1913. 


Ruffo was not the only one to con- 
tribute to the success of last even- 
ing’s performance. Measuring well up 
to him in voluminous richness and 
beauty of voice, Julia Claussen, the 
Swedish contralto, who scored a mem- 
orable success here in several Wag- 
nerian operas last season, sang the 
part of Laura superbly.—The Phila- 
_— Evening Bulletin, Nov. 18, 


Mme, Claussen is as nearly a coun- 
terpart of the famous barytone as the 
ranks of the mezzo-sopranos can boast. 
Her debut last winter surprised the 
experts. The voice has a dramatic 
soprano range, with a quality and a 
resonance of the contralto type. The 
Gioconda score gives her ample oppor- 
tunity for vocal display, and the 
stunning effects she created testified 
to her excellence.—The Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago, Nov. 26, 1913, 


Ruffo was not the only artist on the 
stage last evening, for Mme. Claussen 
was within the center of the picture 
whenever she was on the stage, sing- 
ing with magnificent power and fire.— 
Chicago Evening Post, Nov. 26, 1913. 


Julia Claussen as Laura presented a 
vocal interpretation of sterling merit 
and displayed a voice which for 
breadth, depth and range as well as 
quality was satisfying. To her are 
due the vocal laurels of the evening 
to be distributed among the feminine 
members of the cast.—The Dally 
News, Chicago, Nov. 26, 1913. 
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BELIEVES “TRISTAN” CAN BE SUNG 
BETTER IN ITALIAN THAN GERMAN 








Ferrari-Fontana Declares Wagner Himself Would Have Rejoiced 
if He Could Have Heard His Music Free of Teutonic Gutturals 
—Greatest Future Hope for Italian Opera in Men Like 
Montemezzi, Declares the Tenor of ‘‘L’Amore dei Tre Re” 
—Home Life of a Happily Married ‘‘Tristan” and ‘‘Isolde’’ 
—tThe Silver Spoon of Adrienne Ferrari-Fontana 


By OLIN DOWNES ( 








Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, January 31, 1914. 


DOARDO FERRARI-FONTANA is 

a happy man, not only on account 

of his triumphs with press and public 
and the manifold things of this earth 
that are proffered him, but principally 
and particularly because of the safe ar- 
rival of his first child, Adrienne Ferrari- 
Fontana, who appeared a few days ago 
in the home near the Boston Opera 
House, which is occupied at present by 





Mr. Ferrari-Fontana and His Wife, Mme. 
Margarete Matzenauer, Mezzo-Soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


the two great singers, Mr. Ferrari-Fon- 
tana and his wife, Margarete Matze- 
nauer. 

The fact that the presents the child 
has received already total a figure re- 
spectably in advance of $5,000, and that 
the husband and wife have insured them- 
selves to the amount of $125,000 in 
Adrienne’s name, is at present of minor 
importance in that household. Mr. Fon- 
tana is extravagantly and delightfully 


happy over his first-born, who, he says, 
is “really a Boston girl.” 

The story of Mr. Fontana’s success in 
opera in America is rather singular. In 
New York he was for a time merely the 
husband of his wife until the day came 
when several Boston Opera singers were 
incapacitated at once, and Mr. Russell 
had no tenor for a_ performance of 
“Tristan.” To fill a gap Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana was sent on from New York. 
Behold! The Boston papers next morn- 
ing recorded the appearance of a star of 
magnitude who had not only sung Wag- 
ner’s music like a true musician, but in 
so beautiful a manner that seasoned 
critics quoted the days of Jean de Reszke 
as the only precedent for this perform- 
ance. It is said that within ten minutes 
after the end of Mr. Fontana’s début in 
Boston he was signing a contract in Mr. 
Russell’s office. 

Then came Mr. Fontana’s New York 
success when he created the part of 
Avito in “The Love of Three Kings” of 
Montemezzi, whose work was given at the 
Metropolitan for the first time in Amer- 
ica. Seldom has there been such una- 
nimity as characterized the expression of 
critical opinion that next day. Mr. Fon- 
tana, who has not yet a great many 
roles, is adding to his répertoire as fast 
as he possibly can, and has elected to 
return to America for some seasons to 
come. 


Eventful Beginning 


But this story, eventful as it is, is not 
so remarkable as the story of Mr. Fer- 


rari-Fontana’s beginnings on the stage. 
His birthplace was Rome—1878. He 
studied medicine, but he was adventurous 
and the Spring of 1902 found him a sec- 
retary in the consular service at Monte- 


video, some six hours from Buenos 
Ayres. Quite as a matter of course, 


friends of his who were interested in the 
theater suggested that he take a small 
part in a popular farce of the day, and 
it happened that a song which he sang in 
the second act was conspicuously success- 
ful at each performance. Mr. Fontana 
asked six months’ leave at the consulate 
and appeared on the stage more fre- 
quently. He played in numerous little 
comedies at first, and then he appeared 
in “L’Acrobat,” an opera comique by 
Louis Ganne, whose “Hans, the Flute 
Player” he was to make popular in Italy 
a few years later. He abandoned his 
consular position and increased his réper- 
toire by such works as “Fra Diavolo,”’ 
“La Fille du Regiment,” “Les Cloches de 
Corneville,” “La Fille de Mme. Angot.”’ 
Returning to Italy, he became quickly 
one of the most popular tenors in light 
opera. It was he who made known there 
the tenor réles in such works as the 
“Waltz Dream.” “The Merrv Widow,” 
“The Blue Moon.” “The Fair Lola,” etc. 

Bear in mind that he was self-taught. 
At the Teatro Regio, Turin, he made his 
début as Tristan in Wagner’s opera—his 
first grand opera, if you please—on the 
2nd of March, 1910. He had been sing- 
ing baritone roles in light opera. He 
met the baritone Stracciari, who encour- 
aged him to work toward grand opera. 
Mr. Fontana was finally given a leading 
role in Massenet’s “‘Hérodiade,” which did 
not particularly interest him, for his first 
appearance. In the meantime he listened 
from the front row, just behind the con- 
ductor’s chair, to “Tristan und Isolde,” 
Serafino conducting. This was the be- 
ginning of the end. The conductor 
watched his face. After an act he 
turned about in his chair and said, jest- 
ingly: “I suppose you would like to sing 
that opera.” 

“Yes,” said Fontana, “I would like to 
sing it. But I assure you that if I did 
so I would do a much better piece of 
work than that one’—indicating the 
gentleman who had just been occupying 
the center of the stage. 





His First “‘Tristan”’ 


The capricious fates being in a kindly 
mood that tenor was taken ill and Fer- 
rari-Fontana was given his chance. He 
made his début as Tristan. He went on 
the stage without an orchestral rehearsal! 
and with complete success. He sang 
Tristan seven times that season—of 
course in Italian. Two seasons later he 
was called “the Italian ‘Tristan.’ He 
divided his time between Italy and Bue- 
nos Ayres, and it was while traveling to 
Buenos Ayres that he met Mme. Matze- 
nauer on shipboard and married her after 
a short and romantic courtship, nineteen 
months ago. 

Having learned Tristan Mr. Fontana 
mattered much of the Wagnerian réper- 
toire, including “Tannhauser,” ‘“Lohen- 
grin” and “Siegfried.” He learned also 
the “Norma” and the “Don Sebastiano” 
of Donizetti. In Boston he added to his 
répertoire Gennaro in “The Jewe's of the 
Madonna,” Samson in Saint-Saéns’s op- 
era, and Canio in “Pagliacci,” and in all 
these parts he made first appearances 
here this season. He created the tenor 
role in “The Love of Three Kings” at the 
first performance at La Scala, Milan, 
last season, and his success in the recent 
New York premiére of this work is still 
the talk of the town. Mr. Fontana is 
going to appear soon as Turiddu in “Ca- 
valleria” and next year as José in “Car- 
men,” Otello in Verdi’s opera, Rhadames 
in “Aida” and in other réles. He has 
sung thus far in Rome, Naples, Turin, 
Milan, Bologna, South America and Bos- 
ton. He goes from Boston to Milan, 
thence to Buenos Ayres, and so on. 

Mr. Fontana has sung his Tristan in 
Italian. It was in this language that he 
sang on the occasion of his début at the 
Boston Opera House last season. In the 
interval between that season and this he 





Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, Who Began His Career in a Consular Office in South 
America, Became a Light Opera Singer and then the Foremost Italian “Tris- 
tan” and a Member of the Boston and Metropolitan Opera Companies 


was requested by Mr. Russell, in accord 
ance with the standards of the Boston 
Opera, to learn his réle in German. Wi-h 
Mme. Matzenauer singing—this time as 
lsolde, for although a contralto her range 
is such that she is capable of taking 
either the part of Brangdne or Isoldec— 
he made a distressed appearance, singing 
stifly and cautiously in the German 
tongue until the end of Act II. At that 
moment, unable to contain himself any 
longer, Mr. Fontana lapsed back into 
Italian and immediately was the romantic 
and golden-voiced interpreter who fitted 
the Wagner conception. 


Loath to Learn It in German 


Mr. Fontana remarked that he was 
very loath to learn the part of Tristan in 
German. He went further—he had 
that if Wagner could have heard his mu- 
sic, rid of German gutturals and con- 
sonants that chop a legato to pieces, if 
he could have heard his lyrical master- 
piece in Italian he would have rejoiced. 

“For Italian is music itself, and the 
wonderfully melodic character of ‘Tris- 
tan’ was surely not intended for directly 
unmelodic treatment. Only the music of 
the Italian tongue seems to me a fit me- 
dium for the transcendental beauty of 
the Wagner compositions, and I wish that 
I might spread this gospel over the 
world. The Italians know it. Do you 
know that I have sung in 145 perform- 
ances of ‘Tristan’ since 1910 in Italy? 
‘Tristan’ is one of the most popular op- 
eras in the Italian répertoire. Many the- 
aters open their seasons with it, and 
other operas of Wagner are sung with 
enthusiasm throughout the country. In 


Bologna I have heard children in the 
street singing snatches from “Tann- 
hauser.” The first reason for all this is 


that the music is so emotional and so 
nobly melodic. And do not forget that 
Wagner owed several important features 
of his style to the Italians—especially a 
characteristic curve of his melody which 
is found, particularly in ‘Tristan.’ ” 

Mr. Fontana speaks very highly of 
Montemezzi, whom he knows personally, 
and “The Love of Three Kings.” He 
mentioned Montemezzi as among those 
whose genius gives the greatest future 


hope for the Italian operatic art. Puc- 
cini? He shrugged his shoulders. “I find 
Montemezzi, of all the younger com- 


posers, most distinguished in his inven- 
tion, and remarkable in his workman- 
ship. You might find in his very rich 
and complete orchestra a suggestion of 
Strauss—always with the proviso that, 
however rich and heavy-laden with ef- 
fects the score may be, the result of the 


scoring is clearness, not complexity of de- 
tail, but detail nobly subordinated to the 
big lines of the whole. As a melodist 
and a technician Montemezzi is a most 
gifted and serious young man. His first 
two operas, full of fine things, were not 
as successful as ‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’ 
principally because of the composer’s 
lack of experience in writing for the 
stage. But in ‘L’Amore’ Montemezzi has 
written a masterpiece of the theater. The 
opera has only to be heard, I think, to 
make its way.” 


Home Life 


Shall it be added, that Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana, a happy and successful man, a 
brilliant talker, is a model of what an 
intelligent artist may be, without fuss or 
folderol. He adores his wife; his home 
is the most attractive place that he 
knows. I have said that he was entirely 
self-taught. His wife has coached him 
in many of his late réles, and it was she 
who helped him over many a thorny spot 
in the German tongue during the Sum- 
mer past. There is no thought of artistic 
rivalry between these two, although both 
are prominent enough artists to warrant 
such a traditional attitude. Mutual in- 
telligence and enthusiasm for the work is 
an additional stimulus to each. Nor is it 
every husband who has the privilege of 
singing Tristan to his wife’s Brangane or 
Isolde. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fontana have not com- 
pleted their arrangements for the future 
of Miss Adrienne. One of their three 
large estates in Italy will go to her. The 
estates are situate at Rome, Cesnatico 
and Genoa. “Of course, if there should 
ever be another little Ferrari-Fontana I 
suppose we should immediately make out 
a new will.” The villa at Genoa is sit- 
uated forty metres from the sea, filled 
with valuable pictures and statuary, 
some of it by Ettore Fontana, one of the 
leading sculptors of Italy, the uncle of 
Mr. Ferrari-Fontana. There is a living 
room on one floor as large as the entire 
floor of the house. There are sleeping 
chambers which almost jut out over the 
marvelous blue Italian sea. If we were 
Miss Adrienne, we know which villa we 
would choose. 





Dinner to Dr. Robyn 


Dr. Alfred G. Robyn, the organist and 
composer, was the guest of honor at the 
384th dinner of the Hungry Club of 
New York, given at the Hotel Marseilles, 
January 26. Several of Dr. Robyn’s 
songs were sung by Jane Le Brun, Mary 
Mason and Ida Cook. 
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Mr. Morgan Propounds a Question for 
Frank King Clark 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Permit me to congratulate the Editor 
of MusicAL AMERICA on the_ splendid 
and vigorous fight he is making for 
American teachers and musicians in 
general. It is indeed very natural for 
the teachers in foreign cities to oppose 
and to misrepresent if need be your 
words and vour motives, for it would 
very seriously affect the income of these 
aforesaid teachers if the American stu- 
dent of music would discover, and be 
lieve the fact, that we have in this coun- 
try teachers equal in ability to the best 
of Europe. 

Frank King Clark, in his letter pub- 
lished in your issue of January 3, speaks 
of the “hundreds of American girls” 
whom he has had as pupils. Since Mr. 
Clark is a representative Berlin vocal 
teacher, would it be out of order to ask 
how many of the hundreds of American 
girls, from whom he must have received 
many thousands of dollars in tuition 
fees, has he succeeded in placing on the 
operatic stage as foremost artists? 
What advantage can American girls 
have in studying with Mr. Clark or any 
other teacher in a foreign city rather 
than with some of our first-class Amer- 
ican teachers? 

Keep up the fight for American music 
and for the musicians of America, no 
matter what their nationality may be, 
for we in this country are all Amer- 
icans. Let us keep the American girls 
at home, for there is no need of Euro- 
pean study to gain success. This nation 
has taken the lead of the world in com- 
merce, in science, in statesmanship, and 
why not in music? 

TALI ESEN MORGAN. 





On the Right Track 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read the New York Press con- 
taining your splendid article in defence 
of American music. I read it with great 
zest, interest, and appreciation, for what 
you say is unquestionably true. Many 
and many a time on my trips to Europe 
has my blood boiled at the supercilious 
attitude and condescension on the part of 
some Europeans to matters of music and 
art in America. 

Some few years ago I was living in a 
pension at Charlottenberg, just outside 
of Berlin, and for months had been tak- 
ing in musical recitals, the Philharmonic, 
Komisches Oper, Royal opera, etc. 

The pension was filled largely with 
artistic Berliners, and one evening the 
conversation drifted to matters musical 
in America. I made the statement that 
the musical standard of Boston was 
higher than that of Berlin. It was a 
much shocked group which listened while 
I endeavored to prove the statement by 
reviewing the past twenty-five years of 
music in Boston, telling those assembled 
what was true of Boston was also true 
of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and other cities in America. 
Our standard was high because we had 
formed the habit of hearing only the 
best performers from all parts of the 
world, while Berlin was in a sense pro- 
vincial. 

You are unquestionably on the right 
track, and sounding a note that it was 
time should be sounded by someone 
prominent enough in musical matters to 
attract national and international atten- 
tion. 

Hearty congratulations on your work, 
and may you be long spared to keep it 
up! : 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) FRANcIS H. OWEN, 
Of the A. M. McPhail Piano Co 

Boston, Jan. 30, 1914. 





From a Mary Garden Protegée 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I just read the article by Miss Gluck 
in your December 27 number. While 
I admire Miss Gluck and her art very 
much, and am always proud to mention 
her name as one who can sing beauti- 
fully without going abroad for instruc- 
tion, I feel that she has been misin- 
informed regarding conditions among 
American students abroad. It is unjust 
and even cruel for such an impression 
to go out among the readers of your pa- 


per, and I am sure that the hundreds of 
brave and noble American students 
abroad would say the same. I know 
practically the entire American colony in 
Paris and many American students in 
Berlin, and I have yet to see or hear of 
such conditions as Miss Gluck depicts. 

I have both lived in, and visited many 
pensions. As for vocal students only 
working “two hours a day” surely any 
one who has any ambition whatever 
would study the language at least be- 
sides the voice work, and a _ language 
alone would keep one busy. 

The majority of students with whom I 
have come in contact are workers. They 
generally have a half dozen studies— 
singing, diction, languages, acting, piano, 
etc. I know that I have not a minute to 
spare from my work. 

Many students here would be thankful 
to you to correct this report. 

Yours most respectfully, 
BLANCHE SLOCUM. 

P. S.—I am studying here with Mo- 
ratti, and am Mary Garden’s protégée. 

Bayreuthstr. 2 

Berlin, Germany, Jan. 11, 1914. 





Marcella Craft Tells of American Sing- 
ers’ Struggles Abroad and De- 
fends Moral Standards 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


For a number of years you have come 
to me over here in Germany and have 
always seemed to me to stand for fair 
play, justice, open-mindedness and a 
well-balanced judgment of men, things 
and circumstances. Hence I am writing 
to you as an American who loves and is 
loyal to her own country and its stand- 
ards and believes most thoroughly in its 
future as a musical national among mu- 
sical nations. 

I read an article in MUSICAL AMERICA 
of December 27, an interview with Alma 
Gluck, and I confess I was shocked by 
much of its contents, and I cannot con- 
ceive how she could be willing so gen- 
erally to condemn conditions existing 
among American students here. I do not 
know how long Miss Gluck has been in 
Europe, but I think you will admit that 
after twelve years of constant residence, 
three years in Italy and nine years in 
Germany, I am capable of forming a 
fairly just judgment of existing condi- 
tions. True it is that my mother came 
with me and remained with me until I 
came to Munich, and true it is that I do 
not think that young girls of eighteen 
should be sent entirely alone to Europe, 
nor for the matter of that to any of 
our own great American cities. But I 
will also say that an American girl of 
strong character, even at eighteen, if the 
necessity is there that she go alone, can 
do so, and not, as Miss Gluck affirms, 
lose caste and character thereby. I have 
lived in many German pensions and in 
many Italian ones. My present apart- 
ment is connected with a pension. And 
I have yet to find a pension of good repu- 
tation where such conditions exist as 
Miss Gluck describes. 

I know personally hundreds of young 
ambitious, hard-working American girls. 
singing students, and in all these years I 
have not known of more than three who 
came to grief in the career, or in pre- 
paring for it, and I am inclined to think 
it was not the place but the character of 
these girls which was responsible. There 
are many tragedies of disappointed stu- 
dents whose ambitions have carried them 
on to aim for positions for which they 
are absolutely unfitted. I thoroughly 
disapprove of the way our American 
girls and boys who have lovely voices 
and many have not even that as a basis 
for their ambition—rush over here on 
borrowed money, study a year or so and 
then awake to realize their own inability 
to conquer the thousands of obstacles un- 
foreseen by them. It is wonderful, the 
generosity of the rich Americans who 
send these students over here. No other 
nation has such widespread loyalty to its 
young talent as we have. But, oh the 
wrong it does too! Wrong to the very 
ones it should benefit most! The giving 
is too iniudicious, without taking into 
consideration that more than a voice is 
necessary. .. voice is only a small part 
of the requirements of the singer who 
makes a success over here, and our phil- 
anthrovists should be sure that all the 
necessary talents exist before they are 
so cruel as to loan or give monev to 
young people who have conceived the 





idea that they have talent for the stage 
or the concert field. hai 

We Americans can climb up here if we 
are patient, because we are musical, be- 
cause we are serious workers and depend 
upon more than just voice and natural 
temperament. We are thorough and sys- 
tematic, and just because we have the 
language and a thousand other things to 
overcome, we have no time to be friv- 
olous and immoral, as Miss Gluck seems 
to think we are all inclined to be. When 
you consider what work we must do 
daily, the roles to be learned before a 
position can be obtained, such a state- 
ment is absurd. My first impresario de- 
manded that I have a répertoire of thirty 
operas. He finally took me with fifteen 
and I added five the first year. Add to 
the learning of the music the fact that 
one’s diction must be perfect. Think of 
the daily study that necessitates. Then 
the acting! We Americans, as a rule, 
want to know how to act before we make 
our débuts. We must be well prepared 
in every way, and most of us know our 
operas in at least three languages. 
There is no time, I repeat, for anything 
but hard work. 

Of course there are exceptions, and I 
admit it with great sorrow, for I feel that 
we Americans ought to stand for the best 
and highest and finest in every way, an 
honor to our beloved country. But also, 
in justice to many whom I personally 
know, I want to state that there are a 
number of Americans in the very first 
positions in Germany who are trying to 
prove that temperament in one’s art does 
not depend upon experiencing what the 
characters we portray have experienced. 
But, on the contrary, just because one 
does not descend into the depths and 
waste one’s strength and vitality and 
one’s time, and drag one’s standard in 
the mire—for that very reason one has 
more to give one’s roles, and through 
them to the »ublic. Immorality is abso- 
lutely unnecessary to an artistic career, 
and whoever excuses it on that ground 
merely excuses it, just as so many ex- 
cuse ungoverned temper, calling it tem- 
perament—whereas their temperament 
would be much finer and keener and 
more powerful did they but learn to gov- 
ern their own passions and tempers... . 

Dear MuSsICAL AMERICA, I feel very 
strongly that justice must be done to all 
of us who are working to be worthy and 
able to bring home the best in Europe to 
give to our beloved native land. It is ter- 
rible to feel that because we have lived 
over here and struggled and won out 
against immense odds that we are to 
“come home” stamped with a label which 
reads, “She must be impure. She has 
been living for years in pensions in 
Europe, where the moral conditions are 
so terrible!” Jt is not true, and I pro- 
test against the statements made by Miss 
Gluck as slandering many and many a 
fine, true, noble American student sacri- 
ficing everything in order to advance in 
the art he loves so well and some day 
come home an honor to his country in 
every respect. Sincerely yours, 

MARCELLA CRAFT,,. 
Kgl. Hofopern Sangerin. 
Finken Str. 2, 
Munich, Jan. 9, 1914. 





Thinks We Are Not a Musical People 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


I read with special pride and enthusi- 
asm your Declaration of Musical Inde- 
pendence in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA and beg to congratulate you 
most sincerely and heartily. It is a doc- 
ument of great significance, and the first 
step of giving the musical world a vigor- 
ous impetus by the very fact that Amer- 
ica from now on should look upon its 
own spiritual traits and not those of 
other countries. I have always main- 
tained the idea that we need to search 
the aesthetic fundamentals in our na- 
tional soul and not in any one’s else. 
You have dared the first move, regard- 
less the opposition that your declaration 
has created and will create. As you say, 
you dislike to pose as a reformer, but 
T think you are a rebel, and that rebel- 
lious spirit speaks from your simple and 
powerful expression. It is to my mind a 
very significant step in American musi- 
cal life and needs to be continued by the 
next: advocating a national wide folk- 
music campaign with music festivals and 
pageantries. 

I also read with great interest your 
articles in the Press and the interview 





in the Herald, the latter appealing to 
me very strongly. With your views in 
the Press article I do not agree and 
never shall. You praise there the Phil- 
harmonic and the Metropolitan too much. 
It sounds overpatriotic. Neither one of 
them is the first in the world. One can 
never say of any such art institution 
that it is the best in the world, because 
it never can be. Metropolitan is in some 
way truly superior to its rivals, as for 
instance because of its world known solo- 
ists, but its orchestra and chorus are in- 
ferior to many—oh very many operas 
that I even know, especially in German, 
Russian and French répertoires. In the 
Italian they are fine. The ensemble 
again is often very much dragging and 
stands behind the ensembles of any first 
class European opera houses. I never 
saw a worse performance of Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera than that at the Metro- 
politan. It was terrible. I have heard 
just as excellent symphony orchestras 
in Helsingsfors, St. Petersburg, Riga, 
Berlin, Leipsic, Stockholm, etc., as the 
Philharmonic, or the Boston Symphony. 
The sale of the American musical instru- 
ments does not prove the music love of 
the nation and thus do not prove the 
sums spent on music. Here in the book 
market books are sold from dummies 
simply for furniture, and so are the mu- 
sicalinstruments. The people as a whole 
are here unmusical, which I can prove 
with facts and statistics if needed. You 
did not publish my critical article on that 
matter. I think you must educate a child 
not with praise but due criticism. 
Most sincerely yours, 
I. NARODNY. 
No. 950 East 180th Street, 
New York City, January 30, 1914. 





An Endorsement from Plainfield, N. J. 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Your article in the New York Press of 
Sunday, January 25, has been greatly 
appreciated as well as the patriotic 
stand expressed in MUSICAL AMERICA of 
the current issue. You state exactly the 
same feeling I have had ever since I wag 
born and which in my small way I have 
been setting forth and arguing. I have 
enjoyed many inquiries from friends who 
have been abroad and consider every- 
thing European, music, painting, tailor- 
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ing, to be vastly superior to anything 
and everything American, simply by vir- 
tue of its being European. 

In a little account of one of my pupil’s 
recitals published in the Plainfield 
Courier News January 24, 1914, I cas- 
ually remarked that no American re- 
cital should be given without some of 
our own composers being represented. 
Strange to say, it has been noticed and 
in a way made into an issue by some peo- 
ple whom I suppose to be “rooters” for 
the other side. 

As Booker T. Washington expresses it: 
“IT should rather be the underdog fight- 
ing up than the upper dog trying to op- 
press the weaker and finally being licked 
by same.” 

Most cordially, 
GRACE P. KARR. 


Ethel Parks Advises Against Going 


Abroad, Except for the Fit 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I was much interested in the article 
published in your recent number—which 
was caused by Mr. Damrosch’s remarks 
about the American student in Berlin. 

Having lived there, I know that a girl 
can be as safe there as in New York, if 
she knows how to deal with human na- 
ture, but owing to the fact that the oper- 
atic profession is not looked upon as a 
field to develop very high standards of 
living in most of the countries of Europe, 
the American girl, with her frank, free 
manner and trust in the chivalry of men, 
is often misunderstood and runs the risk 
of proving her strength of character, 
which she can do if she chooses. 

She can go through the mill if she 
cares to—and the average American girl 
singing in Europe is a girl of good prin- 
ciples—but that does not prove that all 
can go through such a severe school. 

The girl preparing for concert has a 
much easier time, and the operatic stu- 
dent could circumvent many an unpleas- 
ant event in her life if she chose that 
career instead of opera. 

However, a serious student, a “worker,” 
will find that she has all that she can 
do if she will conserve her energies and 
vitality and give all of her strength to 
the careful life she must live as an opera 
singer. She will have little time to play! 

Many American students take advan- 
tage of the fact that Europeans do not 
understand just what their liberties have 
been at home, and do foolish, indiscreet 
things—but the girl who is willing, or 
can conform to their customs, and have 
a chaperone, runs very few risks. 

In Italy an impresario said to an 
American singer: “We had an American 
girl here last season—also a nice girl 
with her mother”’—which shows their 
opinion of the matter. 

There is one point which I wish you 
could impress on your readers, and that 
is, that patrons of art should not expect 
too much of American students, unless 
they are given an allowance sufficiently 
large to pay for good instruction and 
good food. The “cost of living” is mount- 
ing in Germany as well as in America, 
and the pension mutter certainly are not 
taking guests into their houses for the 
pleasure of it. 

Pension (or board) which one could 
have got for $5 a week twenty years ago, 


ARTHUR R. SLACK 
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costs twice that much in the smaller 
cities of Germany, and Berlin is the 
metropolis. The life in Germany is 
so personal that a singer’s life is known 
to the public, and a decent girl does not 
wish to have her reputation hurt by 
scandal, although she may be slandered 
by some malicious persons without rea- 
son. There would be fewer sing- 
ers—would-be Melbas, Sembrichs, Ter- 
ninas and Gadskis—on out-going steam- 
ers if parents knew the requirements 
necessary to make an opera singer. Pro- 
fessor Lamperti said that these were: 
1, voice; 2, musical temperament; 3, 
musical memory; 4, dramatic ability; 5, 
good presence and a cool head; and 6, a 
warm heart. In other words, a good 
character. 

Those girls whom I know personally 
who have made a success without injury 
to their reputation and character far ex- 
ceed those who have gone the wrong way 
—but they have been women with good 
home training, a serious purpose in life, 
and good common sense and tact; but the 
profession is so difficult that I think most 
girls would hesitate if the dangers were 
presented as well as the alluring side of 
it. Certainly the girl who cannot succeed 
except through immorality had better 
give it all up and come back to her native 
land and make cravats for a living—or 
something to pay for bread and butter. 
She can at least preserve what she is 
striving for—an ideal—which will not 
last with her through all eternity!—as 
long as her beloved art!—and she will be 
happier in the long run. 

Sincerely yours, 
ETHEL PARKS BROWNRIGG. 

527 Riverside Drive, New York, Janu- 

ary 16, 1914. 


No Need to Go Abroad for Study of the 
Rudiments 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of January 17 is an 
article headed “One Singer’s Experience 
with Teachers Here and Abroad,” in 
which is stated that New York vocal 
teachers are “lazy” because they did not 
teach the writer rhythm and pitch and 
that she had to go to Paris to learn 
these things. 

What a sad condition of affairs in 
America, where one cannot even learn 
the rudiments of music, but must go to 
Paris for the very first lessons! In the 
first place it is not the business of “the 
dear conscientious American vocal 
teacher” to teach solfege and “boring”; 
it is indeed to attempt to teach an aduit 
that which should have been studied in 
childhood. 

The term “lazy” justly applies to 
those vocal aspirants who have so neg- 
lected their early education as to not 
have learned “rhythm and pitch.” 

Any one who has any music in him 
and a desire to learn need not complain 
of lack of opportunities, especially in 
New York. And for those who cannot 
afford to go to Paris our public schools 
provide a thorough musical education. 
The People’s Singing Classes, founded 
by Dr. Damrosch, has, since 1892, had 
the co-operation of manv of New York’s 
best teachers. There are also many pri- 
vate teachers of sightsinging. This is 
an all-important branch of music study, 
too often neglected by many serious stu- 
dents, both vocal and instrumental. 

C. W. E. 

2498 Tiebout Ave., Bronx. 
January 26, 1914. 





Highly Approved in Milwaukee 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


Congratulations on your splendid cam- 
paign to put America on the map musi- 


cally. It is being talked about here in 
Milwaukee and your efforts are highly 
approved. Cordially, 


C. O. SKINROOD, 
Librarian, Milwaukee Press Club. 
Milwaukee, January 20, 1914. 


Will 


Hopes Uplift Affect Operatic 
Librettos 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just read your page article in 
the New York Press of Sunday, Jan- 
uary 25, entitled “American Apprecia- 
tion of Music defended by John C. 
Freund,” which closes with your in- 
spiring tribute to the melting pot of the 


world and with a proviso as to “how our 
composers will arrive.’ 

May the first and unmistakable signs 
of that vigor and strength and clean- 
ness of thought and pledge of uplift 
come in the form of operatic stories that 
shall have an uplift rather than a pot 
of tar, or murder, or hate, or petty jeal- 
ousy or some other motive as its base. 

Isaac H. BLANCHARD. 

418 West 23rd Street, 


New York, January 28, 1914. 


Polk Miller’s Work for Music 
South 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Referring to the article in your issue 
of December 13 last, it is quite evident 
that the gentleman who wrote about the 
Stephen Foster memorial movement is 
not familiar with the fact that Polk 
Miller died on the night of October 20, 
1913, at his home in Bon Air. It is for 
this reason that I am writing you, so 
that you may make mention of this in 
your columns and possibly enlighten 
thousands of people throughout’ the 
United States, who were admirers of 
Polk Miller. 

I had known Mr. Miller for nearly 
twenty years and he was a man re- 
spected and honored in this community. 
He was a veteran of the Confederate 
service and for fully twenty years had 
been an entertainer of national reputa- 
tion, whose songs and stories of planta- 
tion life in the South have been heard 
in every State in the Union. He died at 
the age of sixty-nine years, hav- 
ing been born on August 2, 1844. 
With a genial, kindly humor and a 
ready fund of anecdote, a _ facility 
on the banjo, which was little short 
of marvelous, and a gift of imitation of 
the negro dialect which no professional! 
actor has ever equaled, he began to make 
engagements for lectures and entertain- 
ments. He selected from the tobacco fac- 
tories a quartet of negroes, with un- 
trained but excellent voices, who trav- 
eled with him and were in constant de- 
mand all over the country. Few, if any. 
have done more to teach the people of 
the North the true history of the ante- 
bellum Southern Plantations and the real 
relations which existed between master 
and servant. Never descending to the 


in the 


_burlesque of minstrelsy, the black face or 


other stage tricks for his effects, Mr. 
Miller was able to make almost any au- 
dience see the real character of the 
Southern darkey with both the humor 
and the melody which are native to his 
race. 

During later years Mr. Miller had not 
been able to get about as actively as be- 
fore, however; his quartet is still in ex- 
istence and known as “The Polk Miller 
Quartet.” Mr. Miller always made a 
svecialty of Foster’s compositions and he 
did as much as any man to keep them 
alive and before the public, and they were 


rendered in a wav that would insure 

them being remembered long afterward. 
J. W. G. 

Carl Flesch’s Opinions of Violin 


Literature 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Allow me to thank you, Mr. Carl 
Flesch and A. W. K., for the interview 
on violin music in yours of the 10th inst. 
It is so rare that a musical artist ever 
makes a remark in print above the stan- 
dard of ordinary drawing room plati- 
tudes that Mr. Flesch’s clear, liberal, 
comprehensive commentary on the old 
and new masters of violin composition 
compelled me -to raise my hat in wonder- 
ing admiration. It is safe to say that he 
compressed into three columns more val- 
uable and interesting comment for con- 
cert players, amateurs and laymen than 
all the other violinists who have visited 
our shores during the last thirtv vears 
have all together iniected into their in- 


terviews. Everyone who read it will 
want to hear him. 
What a privilege it would be to ad- 


vanced players to receive instruction 
from such a master and to hear his run- 
ning commentarv on the various com- 
posers of violin music and the excellences 
and defects of the virtuosi who are now 
and have been the chief exnonents of vio 
lin playing! HOMER REED. 
[There is one correction that should be 
made in connection with the interview 
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mentioned. Through a printer’s error “B 
Minor” was substituted for “G Minor.” 
Mr. Flesch referred to the G Minor Con- 
certo of Max Bruch as one of the few 
important concertos in violin litera- 
ture.—Ed.] 





Seeks Reform of Publishers’ 
Paying Methods 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


You have in your excellent editorials 
taken so decided and praiseworthy an at- 
titude in the interest of the American 
musician that I feel emboldened to sub- 
mit a suggestion to you. The suggestion 
is this: When a composition-has been 
published on the regular plan (on roy- 
alty) what means has the composer to 
ascertain the number of copies sold by 
the publisher? Is he compelled to take 
the publisher’s word for it, and is the 
composer the only party with whom the 
publisher deals who has to abide by his 
word? If so, is it “Business?” 

Let me say right here that in dealing 
with a reputable house, say like Schirmer, 
every musician will cheerfully accept its 
statements as absolutely correct and 
true, but there are others, notorious for 
their greed, and it is just those who lure 
the young, unsuspecting composer into 
their meshes. They send him some 
trifling amount to keep up the form of a 
royalty, but the composer has no means 
of ascertaining how far their statements 
have injured him. It seems to me that 
it should be possible to find some modus 
by which the American composer could 
be protected. 

By opening this question in one of your 
excellent editorials you would do a hu- 
mane service to many a poor underpaid 
writer and also greatly oblige, 

Yours respectfully, 
COMPOSER. 
Philadelphia, January 26, 1914. 


Royalty- 





Studying “Musical America” As a Cur- 
rent Events Paper 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I would like to make a suggestion to 
music teachers, through your paper, 
especially to those, who like myself, 
teach in a small town where there is lit- 
tle opportunity to hear music. 

For two years past I have used Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA as a current events pa- 
per in connection with my History of 
Music class and find it of great assist- 
ance in promoting enthusiasm for their 
work and a desire to hear and know the 
best. 

I have the class meet once a week and 
after having read the paper each girl 
having certain pages assigned her we 
discuss it together. 

I know of one teacher in the far South 
who is using your paper in this way. 
at my suggestion, and is much pleased 
with the result. Very sincerely, 

ANNA P. ROBERTSON. 

Stuart Hall, Stanton, Va. 

January 24, 1914. 


Prof. Rubner on American Composers 


My dear Mr. Freund: 

I wish to ask you kindly to correct a 
statement in your number of January 24 
in my interview with a Herald reporter 
about my ideas and hopes for the prog- 
ress of American composers. 

I did not express the following idea: 
“And there are many men who could 
produce results (just as good and per- 
haps better) if they had similar oppor- 
tunities.” 

Speaking about Victor Herbert and 
Henry Hadley, far be it from me to say 
such a thing about two of America’s 


























best composers, whose work I have al- 
ways appreciated very much. 
you mention this in your next issue. 
Very faithfully yours, 
CORNELIUS RUBNER. 
, H German Soprane 
American Baritone 
Im U. 8 After November 1, 1013. 
MANAGER — ANGIE PREDSERS. a BROADWAY, N. Y. 
- ~BARL 
BARITONE Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
112 West 47th Street. New York 
Compoeer-Pianist 
instruction, Concert and Recital 
Room 16 Metropolitan Opera House Bidg. 


I should indeed be very glad to have 
KAROLA 
JOINT RECITALS — ORATORIO — CONCERT 
CARTWRIGHT 
1426 Broedway, New York 
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PADEREWSKI TELLS 
OF MANY THREATS 


Reports of Enmity Towards Jews 
False, Says Pianist—His 
Nerves Shattered 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 21.—“They threat- 
ened to blow my private car off the 
tracks with a bomb. Then I left St. 


Louis.” 

Thus Paderewski expressed himself at 
Paso Robles, where he is resting his 
nerves and taking mud baths for neu- 
ritis. Owing to his breakdown the Polish 
pianist has canceled all his dates for 
three weeks and will not play again 
probably until the second week in Feb- 
ruary, when he will give the recital 
which was scheduled for January 22 in 
Los Angeles. 

Paderewski has been hounded by 
writers of anonymous letters and just 
now is attacked in a circular issued 
from San Francisco urging people to 
stay away from his recitals. The reason 
of this is told by the popular pianist, as 
follows: 

“IT began to receive anonymous letters 
in Switzerland a year and a half ago. It 
was then I heard for the first time of a 
paper that had been started in Poland 
to promote commercial patriotism among 
the Poles and to help them present a 
solid front against immigrants, who were 
hurting the prosperity of the country. 

“Tt was alleged in these letters that I 
had contributed funds to this paper and 
that it was my intention to hurt the in- 
terests of the Jews in my country. As 
a matter of fact I have had nothing to 
do with that paper nor have I contrib- 
uted a cent toward its propaganda. 

“In Warsaw the flood of letters con- 
tinued and my life was threatened. In 
order to escape unpleasant notoriety I 
did not make these attacks public. But 
now it has come to a point where I must 
tell the public my attitude and protest 
against such underhand attacks. 

“When I arrived in New York the let- 
ters and the threats continued. They fol- 
lowed me to St. Louis. One evening, in 
December, a special delivery letter was 
sent to me and opened by my wife at the 
concert. After it was over she to'd me 
its contents. It was that my car would 
be blown off the tracks with a bomb. 
Then for the first time I notified the po- 
lice and they guarded my car until I left 
the city. In Denver things were bad and 
the letters continued. 

“Finally this thing got on my nerves 
so that in Portland my physician told me 
I must stop my tour and take a complete 
rest—so here I am. I shall follow the 
advice of my physicians for two or three 
weeks and then doubtless I shall continue 
my tour. 

“Here is another way of continuing 
the attack on me,” he said, showing a cir- 
cular which had just come to him from 
San Francisco. It contained an appeal to 
the public to stay away from the Pade- 
rewski recitals, alleging that he had 
given $20,000 to the Polish paper men- 
tioned above, which paper, it was stated, 
was started for the purpose of urging 
massacres of the Jews. It was stated 
that Paderewski took large sums of 
money away from this country to spend 
in making widows and orphans. 

Paderewski feels these attacks bitterly, 
oppressed by the injustice of them. 

“Why, my best friends are Jews,” he 
exclaimed. “I count thousands of Jews 
as among my friends and admirers, all 
round the world. Certainlv. I never 
would countenance any movement against 
the Jews. It is foolish, it is incompre- 
hensible. I never have countenanced any 
anti-Semitic movement in Poland or any- 
where else and would have no sympathy 
with such a plan. 

“T believe that when the people know 
my real attitude in this matter these at- 
tacks will stop. For these letters allege 
nothing else. They do not ask for money. 
They seem to come from a few hundred 
people who really are misinformed as to 
my attitude toward the Jews; and when 
they know my esteem for the Hebrew 
people and my admiration for their tal- 
ent and successes these versons doubtless 
will discontinue their attacks.” 


W. F. G. 





Gifted Faculty Head and Tenor in Joint 
Recital in Lutherville, Md. 
LUTHERVILLE, Md., Jan. 26.—Clarence 
R. Tucker, tenor, and Howard R. That- 
cher, pianist, appeared in a joint recital 
at the Maryland College for Women on 


January 24, interpreting a program of 
unusual interest which contained songs 
of Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Wein- 
gartner, Debussy and Verdi, and piano 
compositions by Schubert, Paganini-Liszt 
and Thatcher. Mr. Tucker’s handling of 
the many well known arias and songs 
gained the appreciation of the students. 
Mr. Thatcher, who is the director of the 
music department of the college, is to be 
congratulated for the high standard 
which prevails at these recitals, and on 
this occasion deserves special commenda- 
tion for presenting his “Idyl,” a number 
which bears the stamp of modernitv and 
yet is an effective piece of writing for 
the instrument. F. C. B. 





Julia Culp and Damrosch Forces Heard 
by Brooklyn Young People 


The fourth concert for young people 
at the Academy of Music under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences was heard on the after- 
noon of January 24, with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra under Walter 
Damrosch and with Julia Culp as soloist. 
Mr. Damrosch’s remarks were illuminat- 
ing and George Barrére, demonstrating 
the flute and its importance in the 
orchestra, played superbly excerpts from 
“Orpheus” and the “Nocturne Waltz,” 
by Chopin. This artist was received with 
warmest appreciation. Gustave Lan- 
genus, the clarinetist. also won high ap- 
proval by his intelligent playing of 
excerpts from the Mozart Quintet. 
Saint-Saéns’s Tarentelle for flute and 
clarinet, as given by these soloists, was 
one of the brightest numbers of the pro- 
gram. Berlioz’s “Will o’ the Wisp.” in- 
troducing the piccolo and two flutes, 
evoked considerable appreciation. 

Of Mme. Culp’s offerings, Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria” and ‘“Mondnacht” and 
“Friihlingsnacht,” by Schumann, were 
beautifully done, the latter bringing an 
encore. “Long, Long Ago” was sung 
with equally fine effect. Two movements 
of Haydn’s Symphony in D Minor were 
played impressively by the orchestra. 

a <a. 





Frederick Hoffman, Back from Europe, 
Gives Recital in Albany 


ALBANY, N. Y., Jan. 31.—The recital 
given by Frederick Hoffman, baritone, in 
the ball room of the Ten Eyck hotel Mon- 
day evening for charity was one of the 
most successful musical events of the sea- 
son and was attended by an appreciative 
audience of Albanians. A novel feature 
of the concert was the singing of Mr. 
Hoffman to the accompaniment of the 
lute. Mr. Hoffman is a native of Albany 
and it was his first appearance since his 
return from Europe wlere he had 
achieved distinction in concert centers. 
Mr. Hoffman was assisted by Mme. E:ena 
De Lloquil, of New York, pianist. 

The patronesses included Mrs. Martin 
H. Glynn, wife of Governor Glynn; Mrs. 
John A. Dix, wife of Former Governor 
Dix and the leaders of Albany society. 

H 





Ysaye’s Human Playing Appeals to His 
Milwaukee Hearers 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 29.—Eugen Ysaye 
enthused an audience of gratifying 
numerical strength and exceeded in 
artistry his splendid performance of last 
season at the Pabst Theater Sundav 
afternoon, under the direction of Mrs. 
Clara Bowen Shepard. Ysaye’s playing 
in all of the numbers was _ intensely 
human, warm and appealing. Viotti’s 
Concerto in A Minor, No. 2, with a ca- 
denza of his own writing, was given full 
value by the artist. The Wieniawski 
“Faust” Fantasie was so clamorous'y ap- 
plauded that after numerous curtain calls 
Ysaye added the Saint-Saéns Rondo Ca- 
priccioso as a final offering. His own 
“Lointain Passé” was another encore. 
Camille Decreus was equally competent 
as a soloist and as accompanist. 

M.N. S. 





Frank Sheridan, Stillman Pupil, Scores 
in Wanamaker Concert 


A young pianist of much promise made 
his début on January 24 at Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium, in the person of Frank 
Sheridan, who is a graduate pupil of 
Louis Stillman. His playing evoked con- 
siderable enthusiasm. Mr. Sheridan 
gave a musicianly interpretation of a 
Chopin group, but his performance of 
Moszkowski’s “Etincelles” and _ Liszt’s 
transcription of the “Spinning Chorus” 
of “The Flying Dutchman” were the 
most praiseworthy of his offerings. At 
his recent joint recital in Mt. Vernon, on 
which occasion Mr. Sheridan first dis- 
played his talent before the public, he 
demonstrated his perfect command of the 
piano with several Bach Fugues. 











MARQUIS 
de TRABADELO 


STUDIO: 


4, Rue Marbeuf, PARIS 


—Mary Garden 


—Geraldine Farrar 


“Vous étes le plus immense des maitres” 


+ 


“Le magicien de la voix’ 





Testimonial from Charles Dalmorés, the famous 
French Tenor: 


Paris, 25th of October, 1913. 


To Mr. A. de Trabadelo: 
My Dear Friend and Maitre:—Before leaving for my sea- 


son in America, | wish to thank you once again for the splen- 
did results which | have achieved from our excellent work 
together, and tell you how much I appreciate what a great 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) CHARLES DALMORES. 


master you are. 
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AMERICANS IN BERLIN CONCERT WEEK 





Arthur Loesser Distinguishes Himself as Pianist and Composer— 


Florizel von Reuter’s Concert—Julia MHostater’s 


Remarkable 


Artistry—George Fergusson in Recital with Pupil 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30 Neue Winterfeldstrasse, Berlin, 
W. 30, January 16, 1914. 


pre VON REUTER was 

warmly received on the occasion of 
his first Berlin concert with the Bliith- 
ner Orchestra January 9. Mr. von Reu- 
ter is a violinist of extraordinary abil- 
ity and of temperament. His tone is 
big, his bowing virile, and his style be- 
tokens the earnest musician. Vieux- 
temps, E Major and Dvorak’s A Minor 
Corcertos and Bruch’s “Scottish Fan- 
tasie” formed the program. The Vieux- 
temps’ work was played very tempera- 
mentally, but Mr. von Reuter did not at 
all times display that absolute purity in 
intonation which alone lends appeal to 
this graceful virtuoso music. This fact 
may perhaps be attributed to nervousness 
on the part of the soloist. The adagio was 
sung with beautiful tone. Dvorak’s A 
Minor Concerto is a work of lesser mag- 
nitude from the musical viewpoint. Mr. 
von Reuter made the most of it both 
technically and musically. The same 
musicianship and technical mastery were 
evident in the “Scottish Fantasie” of 
Bruch, and the artist was called out re- 
peatedly at its close. 

The recent “Tannhiauser” performance 
at the Kroll Opera acquainted the Berlin 

ublic with a new Tannhduser, Julius 

éhn, the possessor of a pleasing and 
well cultivated tenor, and a pupil of 
Frank King Clark, the Berlin vocal 
teacher. Mr. Kéhn was equally well re- 
ceived by both public and press. 

On Friday last Eugen d’Albert, pian- 
istic lion, played to a full house in the 
Philharmonie a program devoted to 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, d’Albert and 
Liszt. It goes without saying that there 
was electric enthusiasm. 

Equally well attended was the second 
Lieder-Abend of Elena Gerhardt in Bee- 
thoven Hall on Saturday, with Arthur 
Nikisch at the piano. Mme. Gerhardt’s 
program contained Brahms, Tschaikow- 
sky, Rubinstein, Strauss and Wolf com- 
positions. é 

Another singer, but of the operatic 
stage, Hermine Bosetti, the coloratura 
prima donna, was heard on the same 
evening in Bliithner Hall in her only 
concert of the season. With operatic 
accessories lacking, the absence of the 
delicate polish so requisite in the concert 
hall became decidedly noticeable. It is 
not to be denied that Mme. Bosetti is a 
vocal star of superlative merit. But 
just because she is that, we feel inclined 
to set for her the standard of absolute 
perfection. She has too long been ac- 
customed to paint with the heavier col- 
ors demanded in opera to allow her voice 
to be equally effective on the concert 
platform. This became especially no- 
ticeable when she sang Hugo Wolf, and 
notwithstanding her admirable musician- 
ship. The appreciation of the audience 
would have contented the most exacting. 


D’Albert, Soloist, with Nikisch 


The soloist at last Monday’s sixth 
Philharmonic concert, under Nikisch, 
was d’Albert, who played Brahms’s Con- 
certo, op. 83, with all his accustomed 
grandeur of style and execution. The 
other feature of special interest was a 
novelty by Heinrich Zoellner (whom New 
Yorkers will remember), a Symphony in 
D Minor, No. 3, entitled “In the Moun- 
tains.” In this work Zoellner essays to 
be impressionistic without entirely eman- 
cipating himself from what is pedantic, 
so that the result is a somewhat distort- 
ed tonal picture, lacking in character. 
The work was not received with any ap- 
parent favor. 


Would that it were our duty to attend 
many more such concerts as the “Slavic 
Evening” of the Bohemian String Quar- 
tet on Tuesday with the pianist, Severin 
Eisenberger, as assisting artist; Dvor- 
ak’s Piano Quintet in A could not have 
received a better reading. The crowded 
house was enraptured. 

As elsewhere, the concert soprano, 
Julia Hostater, is steadily gaining popu- 
larity in Berlin. A proof of this was 
offered by the large audience that at- 
tended her recital in Beethoven Hall on 
Wednesday. The excellent artist was 
vocally not so well disposed as upon other 
occasions. Small wonder, considering 
the severity of the climate now prevalent 
in Berlin. But, possibly, it was for this 
very reason that her interpretations 
bore the stamp of an even greater— 
might I say more concentrated—art 
than usual. The singer seemed to be 
controlling all her faculties with the ut- 
most care, so that the result was a high- 
ly artistic interpretation, effective in its 
intensity. A group of songs by Schu- 
bert, not generally known or heard, 
represented to us the essence of poetic 
expression. Unfortunately, few singers 
would consider “Der Winterabend” and 
“Nachtviolen” sufficiently grateful to 
place them on their programs, and few 


could, withal, obtain the same effect with © 


these numbers that Julia Hostater ob- 
tains. The former of the two seemed 
to us the more valuable. 

In a group of Brahms songs, Miss 
Hostater again proved her superior 
merits as an artist. Here she displayed 
a depth of expression, a comprehensive 
musicianship and an artistic utilization 
of tone that were admirable. The final 
group of her program, devoted to De- 
bussy and Moussorgsky, contained sev- 
eral numbers, more of interest as musi- 
cal feats than as works of inspiration. 
I merely cite Debussy’s “Femmes de 
Paris.” Thanks to her excellent breath 
control, her dynamic treatment of her 
voice and her careful enunciation, Julia 
Hostater completed her lengthy program 
so effectively that her voice was strong 
enough to concede two encores. 


Recital by American Pianist Composer 


A piano recital by the American pian- 
ist and composer, Arthur A. Loesser, in 
the Meister Saal attracted a large audi- 
ence. The program, interesting as it 
was in its various features and in giv- 
ing the artist an opportunity to demon- 
strate his versatility, was entirely too 
long. Unfortunately, the concert-goers 
of our modern times tire all too readily. 
We heard Mr. Loesser play the Haydn 
Sonata in E Flat, which he grasped in a 
truly classical spirit. The adagio we 
might have preferred with somewhat 
more of intensity, as, otherwise, the gen- 
eral atmosphere of this movement is apt 
to produce an effect of languor. Beetho- 
ven’s Rondo a capriccio was played to 
very good effect, but, possibly, not with 
all essential plasticity. With Brahms’s 
Rhapsodie the artist proved himself far 
more successful. This was a presenta- 
tion that was admirable in clarity of 
outline and expression. 

Very interesting were three selections 
by the concert-giver himself: “Inter- 
mezzo,” “National Waltz” and “Allegro 
Vivace.” The “Intermezzo” appealed in 
view of the musical inspiration it re- 
veals. It was evidently written primar- 
ily not so much as a work for the piano 
as an independent idea for which the 
piano is simply utilized as a medium of 
expression. The captivating rhythm 
and effective arrangement of the “La- 
endler” should make it a grateful piano 
number. The “Allegro Vivace” we did 
not find quite so effective as the two pre- 
ceding. 

The artist was sincerely and gener- 
ously appreciated by his auditors. 


A few steps further up the street, in 
Beethoven Hall, Eva Bruhn, soprano, 
and the baritone, .George Fergusson, 
pupil and teacher respectively, gave 
a joint recital devoted to arias, Lieder 
and duets. Miss Bruhn, whom we heard 
under rather unfavorable conditions sev- 
eral months ago (she was then suffering 
from a cold), proved herself a soprano 
of exceptional attainments. The volume 
and clarity of her head tones would 
seem to predestine her for the operatic 
stage, were it not for the fact that she 
has grasped the requisite style for con- 
cert singing to a very marked degree. 
We heard her sing Rossini’s “Bel rag- 
gio” from “Semiramis” and feel that her 
realm lies not so much in the domain of 
coloratura singing as in music of 
dramatic and lyric character pure and 
simple. She unquestionably possesses a 
splendid interpretative talent and, for- 
tunately, has already learned to econo- 
mize her attributes. 


George Fergusson’s merits as a con- 
cert baritone have been commented upon 
frequently enough. The singer was 
vocally well disposed and sang with all 
his customary distinguished style. Per- 
haps a lighter coloring of tone when 
singing in French and Italian might 
have been desirable. 

The two artists presented us with a 
cycle of duets by A. Ritter that proved 
one of the most enjoyable music treats 
we have had for some time. They are 
splendid compositions, with a poetical 
but always human atmosphere that is 
bound to appeal. Constructed in a form 
that is as grateful to the singer as it is 
pleasing to the auditor, these works— 
written for the greater part in canon 
form—deserve a greater public recog- 
nition. The generous reception given 
both artists for their splendid interpre- 
tation was fully deserved. Prof. Robert 
Kahn, who accompanied, was at his best. 

O. P. JACcoB. 





Lambert Endorses 
Propaganda Made 
by John C. Freund 


Celebrated Pianist and Teacher De- 
clares “Timely and Courageous 
Campaign” Causes ‘American 
People to “Wake Up and Take 
Notice.” 








the 
Pianist and Teacher 


Alexander Lambert, Distinguished 


The following letter has been received 
by the editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
My Dear Mr. Freund: 

I am delighted to see the interest the 
daily press all over the United States 
are showing in your timely and cour- 
ageous campaign which you have started 
in behalf of the American musician. 

While for some years past spasmodic 
efforts have been made and enlightened 
the public as to the true condition of 
musical studies abroad, none of them 
seemed to penetrate further than to a 
handful of readers. 

You must feel highly gratified to 
know that at last, thanks to your ef- 
forts, the American people begin to 
wake up and “take notice.” 

My heartiest congratulations to you in 
your successful and, I hope, lasting un- 
dertaking. Yours sincerely, 

ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 

792 Lexington Avenue, 

New York, January 26, 1914. 





Veteran Brooklyn Singers Hold Ban- 
quet 

The “Old Guard” of the Brooklyn 

Apollo Club, most of whom sang under 


Dudley Buck, the famed leader of the 
organization in its early days, gathered 


at the Clarendon Hotel, Brooklyn, on 
the evening of January 21 for their an- 
nual banquet. L. B. V. Cameron pres- 
sided. Henry S. Brown, basso of Holy 
Trinity Church for more than twenty- 
five years, sang a solo and a quartet 
consisting of Andrew Heath, Harris 
McKeever, Ira Preston Taylor and Mr. 
Brown, was heard. Clinton L. Rossiter, 
president of the Apollo Club; Rowley 
Phillips, former chairman of the active 
members, and Charles H. Requa made 
addresses. Buck’s “In Absence” and 
“On the Sea” were effectively sung, the 
accompaniment being played by William 
Armour Thayer. Dr. Eugene W. Mar- 
shall sang a baritone solo. Others who 
participated in the program were John 
Hyatt Brewer and Chauncey Ives. 
G. &.. FZ, 


Praiseworthy Recital of Veteran Bari- 
tone in Staunton, Va. 


_STAUNTON, Va., Jan. 23.—Merrill Hop- 
kinson, M.D., of Baltimore, a veteran of 
the concert stage, easily ingratiated him- 
self into the hearts of his audience when 
he sang here in recital on January 20. 
Dr. Hopkinson presented a program 
which contained Old English, Irish, Ger- 
man, Italian and modern songs. His 
pranisstmo and legato in Schubert’s “Du 
Bist Die Ruh” and his bravura in Jen- 
sen’s “Alt Heidelberg” were especially 
noteworthy. Other numbers that were 
enthusiastically received were Nevin’s 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose” and Homer’s 
“Banjo Song.” Anna P. Robertson, a 
member of the music faculty at Stuart 
Hall, capably assisted at the piano. 

A. FP. BR. 


Many Seat Orders for Schumann-Heink’s 
Postponed Cleveland Concert 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 24.—Disappointment 
came Wednesday when the announcement 
was made of Mme. Schumann-Heink’s 
illness, and her postponement of her 
Cleveland recital of Thursday. Her man- 
agers had sold 2,500 tickets for this con- 
cert, but disappointment was somewhat 
alleviated for the latter by the fact that 
notwithstanding the announcement that 
all tickets would be good without ex- 
change for a later date, orders came 
pouring into Mrs. Hughes’ office on 
Thursday, for possible vacancies for the 
later concert, from those unable to pur- 
chase tickets for the first date, because 
of the sold-out house. A. B. 


Gifted Organ Recitalist Plays 
Works in Scranton 


SCRANTON, PA., Jan. 27.—One of the 
most gifted organists who has visited 
this city in years was R. Huntington 
Woodman, organist and choir master of 
the First Presbyterian church, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who delighted a large audi- 
ence by his recital at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd last evening. Mr. Wood- 
man gave a masterful interpretation of 
a number of transcriptions from Klein, 
Delibes. Hoffman and Jadassohn and his 
own Scherzo in D Minor and Cantilene 


in B Flat. W. T. B. 
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Six ‘‘ Parsifals”» and Four ‘‘ Kundrys” to Lend Variety to Lon- 
don’s Special ‘‘ Parsifal ’? Season—Carl Goldmark Refuses to 
Disclose Nature of His New Work — Martinelli and Old 
Boston Favorites to Sing at Monte Carlo — Mrs. Charles 
Cahier’s American Candor Amuses Germany’s Emperor — 
No Such Thing as a Musical Nation, Declares French Writer 
—English Contralto a ‘‘ Beethoven Medallist”’ 








OR the twelve performances of “‘Par- 
sifal” at Covent Garden during the 
special five weeks’ season that opened 
there last Monday no fewer than six 
Parsifals have been engaged. Of these 
six tenors three are known in this coun- 
try—Heinrich Hensel, Carl Burrian and 
Jacques Urlus. The others are Fritz 
Vogelstrom, who has been a Bayreuth 
Parsifal, Sembach, of the Dresden Court 
Opera, and Robert Hutt, of Frankfort- 
on-Main. 

Nor will Kundry lack variety in voice 
and appearance in the successive per- 
formances, since she is to have four in- 
terpreters, in all, Dresden’s Eva von 
der Osten was Monday’s Kundry, the 
others are Berta Morena, Cecilie 
Riisches-Endorf and Melanie Kurt, who 
comes to the Metropolitan next season. 
With at least double sets of Am/fortas, 
Klingsors and Gurnemanzes, as well, the 
London “Parsifal” production probably 
establishes a record for variety of cast 
for one opera in a short season. 

Heinrich Hensel doubtless will enjoy 
his London engagement better than his 
appearances in Brussels, since at Covent 
Garden he sings his rodle in German, 
whereas at the Monnaie, in Belgium’s 
capital, he essays the French translation. 
As a matter of fact he is the most rest- 
less Parsifal of the season, as he is 
dividing his time just now among Lon- 
don, Brussels and Hamburg. 

The American Edyth Walker is the 
Kundry who has helped “Parsifal’’ to its 
success in Cologne, while Parsifal him- 
self is personated by an American in 
seme of the performances at the Vienna 
Imperial Opera, where William Miller, 


Pittsburgh’s ex-newsboy tenor, aiternates 
with Erik Schmedes. 

In Barcelona, where, at the Liceo, 
Eleonora di Cisneros sings Kundry, it is 
Cosima Wagner’s son-in-law, Franz 
Beidler, who conducts the performances. 


* * x 


y- rumors are set afloat from 
time to time that Carl Goldmark is 
engaged upon a new work of large di- 
mensions. When quizzed about it the 
other day the veteran composer, who will 
celebrate his eighty-fourth birthday in 
May, made reply: 

“Whether it is a symphony or an op- 
era the public will find out in due time. 
I do not like to raise the curtain from 
before my workship. So long as the 
imagination lives and one has inspira- 
tion there can be no suspicion of sen- 
ility.” 


* * x 


IX novelties are announced by Di- 
rector Raoul Gunsbourg for the an- 
nual season of opera at Monte Carlo, 
now about to begin. Most interest 
centers doubtless in “Cleopatra,” one of 
Massenet’s three posthumous’ works. 
The name part is to be created by tne 
Russian soprano, Maria Kousnietzoff, 
while Charles Rousseliére will be a tenor 
Antony. Rousseliére will have tne prin- 
cipal male réle also in André Messager’s 
“Béatrice,” the libretto of which is from 
the common pen of de Flers and de Cai'- 
lavet. 
Giovanni Martinelli, who sailed away 
from New York the other day with a 
Metropolitan contract for next season in 
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From Conductor to Composer 





—what Leopold Stokowski, conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, wrote to 


enry Hadley 


composer of the symphony, 
East, South and West,” after its recent 
presentation in Philadelphia. 


“ North, 





My Dear HADLEY: 


whole four movements. 


the third movement. 


lieve me, 





PHILADELPHIA, January 12, 1914. 


I am deiighted to be able to report to you that your 
symphony had areal success. So often one is obliged to try 
to say polite things to composers, that it is a pleasure to 
be able to say with sincerity and conviction that the 
work had a really great success, and that the musical 
people of Philadelphia were much struck by the masterly 
treatment you showed in all four movements. I, myself, 


was most impressed by the equal quality throughout the 
There is not a dull moment in 
the symphony, and the command of the orchestra and 
the construction seem to me quite masterly. 
movement persenally is the first. 
The end of the second movement is 
very beautiful and impressive. 

With sincere congratulations on this achievement, be- 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) 


My favorite 
The public liked most 


LEoPoLp STOKOWSKI. 

















his pocket, will have the leading tenor 
part in Ponchielli’s “Gli Mori di Valen- 
cia,” in which his principal associates 
will be two erstwhile pillars of the Bos- 
ton Opera, Lydia Lipkowska and George 
Baklanoff. The other three novelties to 
be produced are Mousikant’s “La légende 
de la Mort,” Bemberg’s “Leila” and the 
Baron de Buffin’s “Kaadje,” book by 
Henri Cain. 

“Parsifal,” of course, will be a feature 
of the season. Rousseliére and Félia 
Litvinne, the Russian soprano, who were 
to have been the Parsifal and Kundry 
of the production Albert Carré intended 
to make at the Paris Opéra Comique be- 
fore his promotion to the Comédie Fran- 
caise changed his plans, will have the 
roles they had no opportunity to sing in 
Paris, after all. For the rest the Monte 
Carlo répertoire this Winter will consist 
of “Il Ballo in Maschera,” “Il Trova- 
tore,” “Norma,” “Tosca,” “La Bohéme,” 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” “Les 
Huguenots,” “Les Barbares” and Ra- 
meau’s “Hébé.” 

* ok 
INDFUL of the great popular suc- 
cess attending the Russian season 
at the ill-starred Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées last Spring, the directors of the 
Paris Opéra have arranged for a special 
season of Russian ballet at their institu- 
tion in May. The Diaghilew troupe, 
formerly headed by the remarkable 
Nijinsky and Mme. Karsavina, but now 
deprived of Nijinsky’s cooperation, has 
been engaged, and the interesting an- 
nouncement is made that Nijinsky’s 
place will be taken by Fokine, the ballet 
master of the troupe, and a new young 
dancer from the inexhaustible ballet 
school at the Moscow Opera. This 
youngster, of whom much is expected, is 
only seventeen years old. The principal 
danseuses again will be Mme. Karsavina 
and Mme. Nijinska. 

Of the novelties promised doubtless 
Richard Strauss’s “Joseph and Poti- 
phar’s Wife” will create the greatest in- 
terest. Another one, however, the Rus- 
sian revolutionary Stravinsky’s “The 
Nightingale,” based on one of Hans 
Christian Andersen’s stories, has greater 
elements of novelty in form, at least, 
as it stands midway between opera and 
ballet. The two leading ré'es are sung 
by a tenor and a soprano, who, however, 
never appear on the stage. They and the 
chorus remain concealed in the wings. The 
dancers occupy the stage and depict the 
action of the story. 

Other novelties in this year’s réper- 
toire will be choreographic arrangements 
of Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Antar.’ 


A* the latest recipient of the coveted 
gold “Beethoven medal” awarded 
as a special tribute by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society of London from time to 
time, Muriel Foster, the English con- 
tralto, is only the thirtieth artist to have 
been honored in this way by London’s 
oldest musical organization in all the 102 
years of its existence. The other living 
singers who have been made “Beethoven 
medallists” are Patti, Albani, Christine 
Nilsson, Clara Butt, Tetrazzini, Kirkby 
Lunn and Charles Santley. 
*k * *k 


ETURNING to Vienna from a visit 
to Berlin where she appeared as a 
guest at the Royal Opera several times, 
Mme. Charles Cahier had an interesting 
little experience to relate, in which she 
“talked up” to the Kaiser with true 
American self-possession. The story is 
sent by a Vienna correspondent to a 
prominent London daily: 

The American contralto was singing 
Ortrud one evening and Emperor Wil- 
liam, who was present, requested her to 
come to his box after the second act. 
Having complimented her on her singing, 
the Emperor said: “Tell me—but I beg 
you to give me a perfectly sincere, un- 
biased judgment—which of the two Op- 
eras do vou consider the better, my 
Royal Opera or the Vienna Imperial 
Opera?” 

“If I am to be quite sincere, your 
Majesty,” replied Mme. Cahier, “I con- 
sider that the Vienna Opera is of de- 
cidedly higher rank.” 

“And why?” asked the surprised Em- 
peror. 

“For many reasons, your Majesty. 
The soloists and the ensemble in Vienna 
are really excellent and the chorus un- 
doubtedly surpasses that in Berlin in 
beauty of tone and precision; whi'e as to 
the wonderful orchestra at the Vienna 
Opera there is no doubt that it is the 
best in the world.” 

“And the management?” continued the 
Emperor. 

“Oh, that is a sore point in Vienna,” 
answered the singer. “Gregor’s manage- 
ment leaves something to be desired.” 





[Continued on next page] 








VERA 


BARSTOW 


The American Violinist 


Daily Newspaper Critics 
Describe her Success on the 
Occasion of her New York 
Recital. 


NOTICES 
New York Times: 

Miss Barstow is an American 
and her training is said to have 
been American and to have been 
gained in the West. She made a 
favorable impression by her sin- 
cerity and unassuming manner, 
as well as by the excellences 
which her playing shows. She 
has a good tone, a good bow arm, 
skill in the left hand. 

New York Evening Post: 

She has evident:y had the 
benefit of good training, not only 
in technical execution, but in the 
art of revealing the musical side 
of a composition. She succeeded 
in bringing out all that is best in 
the Brahms sonata. 

New York Sun: 

She has a real talent and a fine 
seriousness of purpose. 
New York Tribune: 

Her intonation was unusually 
true. 

New York World: 

Delicacy of expression and re 
hnement were two qualities ap- 
parent in the violin playing of 
Vera Barstow, who made her 
debut here yesterday afternoon 
in Aeolian Hall. 

Modest and charming in ap- 
pearance, Miss Barstow proved 
herse!f an interesting musician of 
good schooling and evident in 
telligence. 

New York Press: 

Girlish and pretty in appear 
ance, pleasing in her personality, 
Miss Barstow also has musical 
qualities that commended her to 
her auditors. 

New York Evening World: 

She disclosed in addition to a 
praiseworthy technique and an 
ingratiating tone a sincerity of 
purpose and an _ understanding 
that compelled respect. She has 
a fine stage presence and is with- 
out affectation. She should be 
heard again. 

New York Evening Mail: 

She has a pure tone of good 
quality, excellent intonation. 
New York Staats-Zeitung: 

“A realiy sweet girl”—will 
have been said by the numerous 
audience that attended the violin 
recital given by Miss Vera Bar- 
stow in Aeolian Hall Saturday 
afternoon, when the charmingly 
youthful and gracious young 
concert giver appeared upon the 
stage. But though this expres- 
sion may justly be applied to her 
personal attractions, Miss Bar- 
stow’s art deserves a more 
serious consideration, as was evi- 
dent with the first energetic bow- 
strokes in the Brahms Sonata, 
opus 78. There is something 
essentially powerful in her artis 
tic execution, for her tone is 
strong and full—her bowing elas 
tic and sure—and her inter- 
pretation throughout noble and 
serious. 

MANAGEMENT 


M.H. HANSON, 435 Sth Avenue, Yew York 
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“Really,” commented the Emperor; 
“but at the Komische Oper here he did 
so well. You think, then, that he is not 
the right man for the Vienna Imperial 
Opera?” 

“TI think,” said Mme. Cahier pointedly, 
“that he employs Prussian discipline 
with members of the Opera, and that 
causes much unpleasantness.” 

The chronicle ends thus: “The Em- 
peror laughed heartily and dismissed 
Mme. Cahier in a most friendly man- 
ner.” 

e * & 
S a gem illustrative of the eccen- 
tricities of song-translators the 
London Daily Telegraph publishes a 
specimen submitted by a correspondent 
who found it once in a program book. 
The song was Schumann’s “Ich grol.e 
nicht” and the title was Engiished as 
“IT do not care,” but the master-stroke 
appeared in the line, “Wie du auch 
strahlst in Diamantenpracht,” where the 
translation ran thus: 
“Though jewels gleam upon thine every 
part, 

I do not care!” 

The editor of the quoted newspaper’s 
“Music of the Day” column, Robin H. 
Legge, also relates an experience de- 
scribed to him the other day by a prom- 
inent young violin virtuoso, who at the 
time it happened was a member of an 
important Continental orchestra. At 
one concert of a regular series given by 
the orchestra the conductor was a 
“guest” who had come to introduce his 
own new symphony. At rehearsal all 
went well for a time, but when the sec- 
ond movement was tried a woodwind 
player was stopped by the irate com- 
poser-conductor because of his faulty 
playing of a particular passage. At the 
third stop the player turned, without a 
trace of anger in his voice, to the com- 
poser and said: 

“Na, na, Herr Kapellmeister, I am 
very sorry, but I have never been able 
to play that passage since I first came 
across it in the score of ‘Tristan und 


999? 


Iso!de’! 


O the question Is there such a thing 
as a nation naturally musical? an 
emphatic negative is given in a recent 
article in L’Opinion that has been at- 
tracting a good deal of attention in Paris. 
According to Henri Bidou, the writer of 
the article, music is a sign of disquiet. 
If a nation is musical it is because it has 
passed through tribulation and expresses 
its sorrow and anxieties in music. Bach 
he traces to the Thirty Years’ War, fifty 
years before. People sing like poltroons, 
to keep up their courage in bad moments. 
The real countries of music are nearly 


always frontier provinces, exposed to 
eternal vicissitudes. Germany is con- 
demned by its situation either to dom- 


inate or to be_ practically destroyed. 
England, on the other hand, protected 
from invasion by the girdle of the seas, 
is exempt, to a large extent, from music. 
France was unmade and re-made to the 
sound of music. According, then, to this 
theorizer, music is not a healthy sign 
—it means national disquietude, not 
peace and concord. 


HE new directors of the Paris Opéra 


Comique, M. Ghensi and the Isola 
brothers, do not lack ambition. They 


are negotiating with Lilli Lehmann for 
a guest engagement in one of her great- 
est roles, Fidelio, and they also promise 


a production of “Die Meistersinger” for 
this season. The announcement is made 
that in “Les Maitres Chanteurs” the 
principal réles will be sung by Jean Pé- 
rier and Felix Vieulle, meaning doubtless 
that the unforgettable Peliéas will essay 
Beckmesser—since it is the réle Renaud 
Sings at the Opéra and it is Renaud 
roles that Périer has been undertaking at 
the Opéra Comique of recent seasons— 
while Vieulle, who alternated with the 
lamented Gilibert as the Father in 
“Louise” one season at the Manhattan, 
will be a French Hans Sachs. 








bedroom combined, adding: ‘I have two 
other large rooms—but they are full of 
things that I have hired for the season.’ 
Verdi threw open the doors and showed 
him a collection of several dozen piano- 
organs. 

“*When I arrived here,’ he said, 
these organs were playing airs from 
“Rigoletto,” “Trovatore,” and my other 
operas from morning till night. 

““T was so annoyed that I hired the 
whole lot for the season. It has cost 
me about a thousand francs, but at all 
events I am left in peace.’ ” 

Another interesting little story worthy 


of repetition concerns Lablache, the 
noted basso. 

“Lablache,’ says Mr. Ganz, “was 
originally a double-bass player. When 


he gave up that instrument, and became 


| 
s 
: 
is 
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—Photo by Underwood & Underwood 


Lucienne Bréval Studying a New Role 


Lucienne Bréval, the Franco-German 


soprano, has 


been especially conspicuous tin the 


Paris music world of late in connection with the production of “Parsifal’ at the Opéra, where 
she created Kundry for the French on January 1. When she was replaced at the third per- 
formance by Marcelle Demougeot she contends that the directors were violating their agree- 
ment with her, which called for eight performances. She has accordingly brought suit 


against them for $5,000 damages. The 
an alternating Kundry. 


LATENT suggestion as to what to 
do when the piano players in the 
neighborhood never cease from troubling 
and the weary consequently have no op- 
portunity of tasting the blissful expe- 
rience of being at rest is to be found in 
one of the stories told by Wilhelm Ganz, 
the London musician, in his recently is- 
sued ‘“‘Memories of a Musician.” The 
resourceful Verdi is the central figure of 
this anecdote. 

“A friend who went to see Verdi when 
he was staying in a villa at Moncalieri 
found him in a room which, Verdi said 
was his drawing-room, dining-room and 





directors maintain that 
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Mile. Demougeot was simply 


an opera-singer, his voice was so power- 
ful that Weber, on hearing him, said, 
‘By heavens! He is a double-bass still!’ 
And he was!” 


+ + * 


ane interesting particulars concern- 
ing Wagner’s relations with the 
Vienna Court Opera are given in a re- 
cent issue of the Neues Wiener Tage- 
blatt. It seems that when first the 
Vienna Opera began to give Wagner’s 
operas it paid no royalties. But it agreed 
to pay the composer $625 in each case, 
once and for all, for the right of per- 
forming “Lohengrin” (first given Au- 
gust 19, 1858) and “Tannhaduser” (No- 
vember 19, 1859). The maestro’s ac- 
knowledgment of receipt is dated Venice, 
March 22, 1859. 

So great was 
works that on 


success of those 
1860, “The 


the 
November 2, 


Flying Dutchman” was added to the 
répertoire, the composer receiving a 
lump sum of $600. When it was pro- 


posed to give his arrangement of Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Aulis” he asked $200 in 
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the form of writing off an advance he 
had received for “Tristan and Isolde.” 
In the year 1862 the Vienna Opera ac- 
quired the right to perform the latter 
work, but after countless rehearsals the 
artists declared it impossible and it was 
not given till later. 

By the time that the “Meistersinger” 
was finished, in 1869, the practice of 
paying royalties had become general and 
had been adopted also here. The con- 
tract stipulated that the Imperial Opera 
should pay him or his heirs seven per 
cent. of the gross takings at every per- 
formance till ten years after his tenth 

Then he asked for royalties also on 
the works previously sold, which led to 
long disputes. At last he resolved to 
compel the payment by declaring he 
would have nothing more to do with 
Vienna and refusing to allow his “Nibel- 
ungen Ring” to be given there. That 
struggle lasted four years, but when 
Franz Jauner became director he got the 
matter settled satisfactorily. In No- 
vember, 1875, Wagner visited Vienna 
and a contract was signed according to 
which the Opera was to pay till thirty 
years after his death seven per cent. of 
the gross takings for each performance. 

* * x 


on in Cape Town the first munici- 
pal orchestra in South Africa is 
now in the process of being organized. 
In Johannesburg and on the Rand the 
average wage of an orchestra player is 
$90 per month, but it is proposed to pay 
the members of Cape Town’s municipal 
orchestra a monthly salary of $100, with, 
however, the proviso that their services 
are exclusively engaged, whereas the Jo- 
hannesburgers are free to accept outside 
engagements when not tied by their the- 
atrical, bioscopic or other similar oblige 
tions. 

Making a humble beginning, the per- 
manent orchestra is to number thirty 
players, but for symphony concerts their 
ranks will be increased by twenty or 
even thirty extra players, mostly skilled 
amateurs. It was hoped and intended 
that the orchestra should be composed 
exclusively of South Africans, but it has 
been found impossible to adhere to that 
provision. J. in 








BENJAMIN E. BERRY, Tenor 





Mr. Berry sang Goring Thomas’ ‘‘Summer,’’ 
from the Swan and Skylark, in a tenor voice of 
beautiful quality.—Worcester Evening Gazette, 
Nov. 19, 1913. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





RANZ C. BORNSCHEIN, the Amer- 
ican composer, teacher and vio- 
linist, has done a splendid work in bring- 
ing up to date Schradieck’s “Scale 
Studies for the Violin” and Tours’s “The 
Violin.”** His editions are now ad- 


vanced by the Oliver Ditson Company in 
the popular series known as the “Ditson 
Edition.” 

Mr. Bornschein in his preface to the 
Schradieck work explains that “the prin- 
cipal object in the revision of the scale 
studies by Henry Schradieck has been to 
supply illuminative annotations whereby 
the aim of the work may be more fully 
comprehended, both by the teacher and 
the pupil.” This, however, is not all 
Mr. Bornschein has done. He has added 
preparatory material and has added 
fingering and bowing suggestions. The 
work is a finer work through his re- 
vision, which shows not only a _ note- 
worthy knowledge but a practical mind 
at work. 

“The Violin,” by Berthold Tours, an 
English musician, has long been recog- 
nized as a work of real value. Mr. Born- 
schein has here omitted none of the 
original material, but he has changed 
the order of the exercises, so that they 
now stand properly graded. Titles have 
been given to various exercises, for Mr. 
Bornschein is a firm believer in stim- 
ulating the pupil’s imagination by these 
“word pictures,” as he calls them. 

He has further described what each 
new exercise is for, so that the pupil may 
know exactly what he is working on. In 
short, he has infused the modern peda- 
gogic idea into this standard work as 
few in America to-day are able to do. 
The Ditson press has indeed been fortu- 
nate in being able to engage so erudite 
and able an editor to prepare the re- 
vision. 





**“ScaALE STUDIES FOR THE VIOLIN.” By 
Henry Schradieck. Edited by Franz C. Born- 
schein. ‘“‘Ditson Edition No. 172.” ‘The Vio- 
lin.” A Method by Berthold Tours. Revised 
and Enlarged by Franz C. Bornschein. “Dit- 
son Edition No. 198.”’ Published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price 75 
cents each. 

. = 2 


ROM the H. W. Gray Company, New 
York, comes Arthur M. Curry’s 
setting of “The Winning of Amarac” 
for a reader, mezzo soprano solo, chorus 
of women’s voices, with orchestral ac- 
companiment, the last reduced for the 
pianoforte.* 
Whether or not it is possible to get 
an idea of the work from the printed 
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page is a matter for conjecture. Cer- 
tain it is that, in spite of its free na- 
ture, Mr. Curry’s music does not seem 
individual nor does it hold the attention. 
It has moments that are agreeably mel- 
odious, but on the whole it gives one the 
impression of being labored. 

Mark Andrews, the Montclair organist 
and composer, is represented by a well- 
managed setting for male voices a ca- 
pella of Tom Moore’s “Mopsa.” 





*“The Winning of Amarac,” Legend for 
Reader, Mezzo Soprano Solo, Chorus of 
Women’s Voices and Orchestra. By Arthur 


M. Curry. Piano-Vocal Score. Price 50 


cents. ‘‘Mopsa.” Part Song for Male Voices 
a Capella. By Mark Andrews. Price 12 
cents. Published by the H. W. Gray Com- 


pany, New York. 
s = 6 


HILIP JAMES, the young New York 
organist and composer, whose work 
has been spoken of frequently in these 
columns, has a new evening anthem, 
“The Day Is Gently Sinking to a Close” 
for mixed voices, baritone solo with or- 
gan accompaniment. 
Though there are undeniably merito- 
rious spots in this composition it is not 


’ as interestingly conceived, taken as a 


whole, as the other works of this gifted 
musician which have come to the notice 
of the present reviewer. Variety of 
movement seems to be lacking and the 
melodic flow is less individual than that 
of some works Mr. James has given us 
hitherto. 

It is well written and may appeal 
strongly to many musicians, for it is an 
earnest and sincere effort. 





+“The Day is Gently Sinking to a Close.” 
Anthem for Mixed Voices, Baritone Solo 
with Organ Accompaniment. By Philip 
James, Published by G. Schirmer, New 
York and: London. Price 12 cents. 


+ om 


PRETTY little book of “Fairy Tale 
Songs,” text and music by Tor- 
vald Frederiksen, is issued by Clayton 
F. Summy.f{ The little songs are di- 
vided into three parts: “Songs of Little 
Red-Ridinghood,” “Songs of the Three 
Billy-Goats” and “Songs of Hansel und 
Gretel.” Mr. Frederiksen has written 
his music to the Danish texts, which 
have been rendered into English by Wil- 
liam Morton Payne. Written with the 
simplest possible means these little 
pieces have melodic charm and should 
be much admired. 

The music is written for the piano, 
with the texts placed between treble and 
bass, so that they may either be sung or 
used as piano pieces with text. 





t“Fairy Tale Songs.” By Torvald Fred- 
eriksen. Published by the Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago, Il. 
* * + 
LAYTON F. SUMMY, the Chicago 
publisher, presents among his new 
issues for a solo voice with piano ac- 
companiment G. Richardson Pitner’s 
“A Song of Love,” Margaret R. Mar- 
tin’s “Sea of Sleep” and two sacred 
songs. These are Frederick W. Root’s 
“God’s Presence” and William Lester’s 
nicely managed “My Prayer.” Fred- 
erick A. Williams is represented by a 
Festival March for the piano in his 
familiar style.|| 


||SoNGs FoR A SOLO VOICE WITH PIANO AC- 
COMPANIMENT. “Festival March.” For the 
Piano. By Frederick A. Williams, Op. 84. 
Price 50 cents. Published by the Clayton F. 
Summy Co., Chicago, Il. 


* * * 


hens new compositions for violon- 
cello solo with piano accompani- 
ment by Hans Kronold, the popular ’cell- 
ist, are nublished by the Oliver Ditson 
Company.§ ; 

They are “Meditation Religieuse,” 
“Melodie Romantique” and “Serenade 
Espagnole.” All three are in Mr. Kro- 
nold’s familiar melodious style, har- 
monically conventional and inclining to- 
ward the sentimental. They are well 
written for the ’cello and are carefully 
fingered, bowed and phrased. 


**Melodie 





§“Meditation Religieuse,” Ro- 
mantique,” ‘Serenade Espagnole.” Three 
Compositions for the Violoncello with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Hans Kronold, Op. 32. 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, 
Boston, Mass. Prices 75, 60 cents and $1.00 
each respectively. 


* * * 


WO new violin compositions appear- 
ing from the Ditson press are T. 
Adamowski’s Polish Dance (Mazur) and 
Karl Rissland’s “Caprice Caractéris- 
tique,” op. 15.** = 
Mr. Adamowski has written a vio- 
linistically effective piece in the form of 
his national dance. It is not very diffi- 
cult and may be used both in teaching 
and as a concert piece. 

There is much that is charming in Mr. 
Rissland’s latest piece, though, as a 
whole, it is not to be classed with his 
individual Romanza in G, which ap- 
peared last year. It is somewhat long 
for what it expresses and harmonically 
it is hardly more than the Drdla pieces. 





When well played it will doubtless 
please an audience. A. W. K. 
***Polish Dance (Mazur).” For the Vio- 


lin with Piano Accompaniment. By , 
Adamowski. “Caprice Caracteristique.” For 
the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Karl Rissland, Op. 15. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price 
75 cents each. 


TETRAZZINI AND RUFFO 








Audience Enthusiastic Over 
Vocal Pyrotechnics 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 26.—An interesting 
eancert of the week was that of Tetraz- 
zint and Ruffo at Music Hall which at- 
tracted a large audience. - Both were 
generously applauded. Mme. Tetrazzini’s 
added vocal attractiveness in the in- 
creased beauty and richness of her 
middle register was a matter of most 
favorable comment, while the opulent 
vocal gifts of Ruffo came in for an equal 
amount of attention. In the singing of 
several Neapolitan love songs and folk- 
songs as encores to his more florid num- 
bers Ruffo was on his native heath and 
won stupendous applause. 

For a beautifully presented and care- 
fully selected program that of Dr. Fery 
Lulek of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music Friday evening at Conservatory 
Hall was a conspicuous affair of the 
week. Dr. Lulek is a lieder singer of 
exceptionally fine attainments, his pro- 
grams always attracting a crowded audi- 
torium of music lovers. A. K. H. 


Cincinnati 


The Following Artists 


Edna Gunnar Peterson, Pianist 


Engaged for spring tour St. 
Paul Orchestra. Mason & Ham- 
lin Piano Used. 


Rose Lutiger Gannon, Contralto 


Appeared with Apollo Club, 
Chicago, for seven consecutive 
times in “The Messiah.” 


Mrs. Hanna Butler, Soprano 
Engaged to sing “The Creation” 


with St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Peoria. 


Mr. Albert Lindquest, Swedish- 
American Tenor 
Soloist with Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra Dec. 7th. Im- 
mediately engaged for National 
Swedish Saengerfest. 


Mr. Albert Borroff, Bass- 
cantante 


Engaged for tour 
Coast in February. 


to Pacific 


Clara Williams, Soprano 


Engaged for twenty Festivals 
with St. Paul Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


The Beethoven Trio 


Otto Roehrborn, Violinist; Carl 
Brueckner, Cellist; M. Jennette 
Loudon, Pianist, on tour from 


April 27th to May 26th. 


ARE ALL UNDER THE 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT OF 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago 
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Be Nomadic 





Stockholm Public Most Exacting 
in World, Declares Julia Claussen 


Harder to Satisfy Than Any Other City, Testifies Noted Swedish 
Contralto, Who Has Taken Up Her Residence in Chicago— 
Her Domestic Nature Disproves Idea That Opera Stars Must 








N Stockholm the public is much 
more critical and, therefore, 
harder to satisfy than in any other city 
in the world. Hardly any artist ever re- 
ceives favorable notice either from the 
press or the public.” This is one of the 
significant remarks ventured by Mme. 
Julia Claussen, the eminent Swedish con- 
tralto, during a recent interview in Chi- 
cago with the MUSICAL AMERICA repre- 
sentative. 

Among the recent additions to the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, this 
singer shines ferth as a conspicuous star. 
Serious in purpose, artistic in impulse, 
sincere in- intention and honest and 
whole-souled=in her relations with her 
associates, in the short period of two 
operatic seasons she has made an en- 
viable reputation for herself in musical 
circles of Chicago. Thus the music 
lovers of that city and of the country, 
we may well say, have reasons for re- 
joicing in that she has decided to take 
up her permanent residence in Chicago. 

At the end of the present opera sea- 
son she will go on tour with the com- 
pany as far as the Coast, and among 
other roles, will sing that of Kundry in 
“Parsifal.” Then follows a season at 
Covent Garden in London and by the 
first of August Mme. Claussen expects 
to come back to Chicago, where in the 
meantime her two daughters, Gunborg 
and Sonya, will remain, going to school 
at the Sacred Heart Convent. 

The exploded idea that great singers 
of either gender are necessarily, through 
force of circumstances, nomadic and 
self-engrossed, is certainly not applic- 
able to Mme. Claussen, who is a devoted 
wife and mother. Captain Claussen, of 
the Swedish army, her husband, is al- 
ways at hand attending to the many 
business details in her daily routine and 
smooths over many of the rough places 
through his tact and quick wit. He is 
intensely interested in her artistic work. 


Vicissitudes on Tour 


Like most of the prominent opera 
singers of the day, Mme. Claussen has 
had numerous concert engagements, and 
a recent trip to Keokuk, Ia., was fraught 
with trying traveling experiences. After 
singing the title réle in Bizet’s “Car- 
men,” on a recent Monday evening, Mme. 
Claussen made ready the same night to 
go to Keokuk, where she was to give a 
song recital the following evening. 

She left Chicago in company with the 
Captain at 1:40 a. m. and they arrived 
at Peoria at 7:35 p. m. She then learned 
that she had been misinformed regard- 
ing the railroad connections and that 
the train for Keokuk had left at 7:23. 
Here Captain Claussen’s functions came 


into the field. The next place on the 
way was Bushnell, but after telephoning 
there it was learned that there was no 
train from there until 4:15 p. m., and 
that would bring the party to Keokuk 
at 9:15 p. m., too late for the concert. 












































song literature, and there were stacks 
of all the best of lieder on her music 
rack in her study at her hotel. We 
looked over a number of unfamiliar 
songs, one by a young Swedish com- 
poser, Morales, which is still in manu- 
script, and dedicated to Mme. Claussen, 
and of great interest were the five 
“Kinder-Toten Lieder” by Gustave 
Mahler, of which she is very fond, but 
which she does not like to ‘sing in con- 
cert, “because they make the audience 
so sad.” 

“T have had to abandon several music 
festival engagements during May and 
June in America,” related the contralto, 
“in order to play my operatic season in 
Covent Garden this year, but next year 
I hope to sing at many such American 
festivals.” 

Simple, ingenuous and amiable in pri- 











Julia Claussen, Noted Swedish Contralto of Chicago Opera Company, in One of 


Her Effective Roles, “Delilah.” 
Gunborg and Sonya 


An automobile was next thought of, 
but the only man who had a touring car 
refused to take this car that distance, 
some fifty miles, and so once more the 
long distance ’phone was brought into 
service and the Chicago Opera Company 
was called upon for advice. After some 
delay, the answer was_ received in 
Peoria that a special train had been 
ordered made up, and placed at the 
disposal of the party. It consisted of an 
engine and a bageage car, and wrapped 
in furs, Mme. Claussen made the trip 
of something over 100 miles, arriving 
at her destination quite unruffled by this 
experience and scoring her usual suc- 
cess with her recital. 


Contralto as ‘‘Lieder’’ Discoverer 


Though Mme. Claussen has shown 
great versatility in her operatic reper- 
tory, she has not neglected the classic 
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On Left, Mme. Claussen’s Young Daughters, 


vate life, Mme. Claussen becomes trans- 
formed in her operatic creations. She 
submerges her personality completely in 
such roles as Delilah, Brunnhilde, Azu- 
cena and Amneris and thus makes of 
these characterizations convincing rep- 
resentations. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





WOODMAN CHORAL SUCCESS 


Admirable Ensemble Work by Brooklyn 
Chorus with Popular Soloists 


An admirably sung program was that 
of the Woodman Choral Ciub at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on January 
23. Under their distinguished leader, 
R. Huntington Woodman, the women 
singers showed sterling quality in a 
series of finely presented choral num- 
bers. The auditors had the fortune to 
hear admirable ensemble singing. Among 
the features were “Chit-Chat,” an old 
English song that had to be repeated; 
“Glorious Forever,’ Rachmaninoff, with 
piano and organ accompaniment and 
“Night Has. a Thousand Eyes” and 
“With Revels and Wassails,” two Wood- 
man compositions of great value. Mme. 
Rost Why, contralto, assisted the club, 
and won pronounced favor. Playing her 
own accompaniments she sang with a 
splendid degree of sympathy and artistic 
discernment, her selections being Haydn’s 
“Spirit Song,” Franz’s “Waldfahrt,” an 
old French Barcarolle, Balfe’s “The 
Green Trees Whispered,” Woodman’s 
“My Soul is Like a Garden Close,” and 
Ronald’s “A Burden.” T. Foster Why, 
basso, was heard pleasingly in Gounod’s 
“Vulcan Song,” Franz’s “Es hat die rose 
sich beklagt”’ and Woodman’s “Old 
Drinking Song.” The duets, “Night 
Hymn at Sea,” Goring-Thomas, and “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass,” were effec- 
tive. Much credit is due Mrs. Florence 
Brown Lasky for her efficient piano ac- 
companying and to S. Lewis Elmer, or- 
ganist. G. C. T. 


terfly. 


GAIL GARDNER WINS 
OPERA LAURELS ABROAD 


Young American Singer Making Favor- 
able Impression in Several 
Roles 


NAPLES, ITALY, Jan. 25.—Gail Gard- 
ner, or La Garda, as she is known to 
Italian opera-goers, has just taken an 
apartment in Naples, where she is en- 
gaged to sing leading réles during the 
Spring season at the San Carlo Opera, 
the largest theatre in Italy. Miss Gard- 
ner, who is a Michigan girl, won the 
heart of the Italian people a year ago 
last December at the Adriano Theater 
in Rome, where she made a brilliant suc- 
cess of her operatic début, singing Mimi 
in “La Boheme. Following this, the 
young American singer was engaged to 
sing Marguerita in “Mefistoféle” at Lo- 
niga, going from there to Castiglione di 
Ravenna for the big Verdi celebration 
last October. Here she sang eight per- 
formances of “Traviata” to enthusiastic 
audiences. Every homage of which the 
fervent Latin temperament is capable 
was paid to La Garda, and the Italian 
press approved with such phrases as “La 
Garda a miracle of perfection, vocally, 
scenically and interpretatively.” 

The San Carlo season opened on Dee. 
26, and Miss Gardner will probably 
debut there this week as Madama But- 
Under the baton of Maestro 
Mugnone she will sing this season Nan- 
etta in “Falstaff,” Queen Marguerita in 
the “Ugnotti,” Madama Butterfly, Mi- 
caela in “Carmen,” and Oscar in “Ballo 
in Maschera.” 





RIVERSIDE CLUB’S CANTATA 


Gaul’s “Joan of Arc” Sung by Wayne 
Chorus with Able Soloists 


The Riverside Choral Club, Earle A. 
Wayne, conductor, gave its first concert 
on Friday evening, January 30, at Car- 
negie Chamber Music Hall, New York. 

The principal offering was Gaul’s fine 
cantata “Joan of Arc’? which enlisted 
the capable aid of Mildred Graham 
Reardon, soprano, T. Morgan Phillips, 
tenor, and Carl Morris, baritone. Prior 
to the cantata these singers were heard 
in solos which included Oley Speaks’s 
“Morning,” Liddle’s “Open My Window 
to the Stars,” MacFadyen’s “Inter Nos,’ 
A. Walter Kramer’s “Allah,” Nevin’s 
“Time Enough” and Well’s “Why?” All 
were well sung and cordially applauded 
by the large audience. 

“Joan of Arc” revealed a well-drilled 
chorus. Mr. Wayne held his forces well 
in hand and deserves much credit for 
his interesting reading of this beautiful 
work. The solos were well given, espe- 
cially the duet, “Full Flows the River,” 
sung effectively by Messrs. Phillips and 
Morris, and Mrs. Reardon’s “A Simple 
Ring,” which was interpreted with fine 
understanding. The efficient accompan- 
ists were the Florence M. Winselmann 
and Margaret I. C. Phillips. B. R. 


CARL FAELTEN AS RECITALIST 





Noted Pedagogue Heard Pleasurably in 
Granberry Program 


On Saturday morning, January 31, 
Carl Faelten gave a piano recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, under the 
auspices of the Granberry Piano School. 
After a short address by George Folsom 
Granberry, director, Mr. Faelten opened 
his program with the familiar Bach 
“Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue,” which 
he played decidedly well. The program 
also included Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
101, Schumann’s “Papillons,’’ Chopin’s 
third Scherzo, a Brahms intermezzo and 
the Rubinstein C Maior Study. 

The rather large audience listened in- 
tently to Mr. Faelten’s fine interpreta- 
tions and evinced its approval by cor- 
dial applause. B. R. 


Song Recital By Carrie Bridewell 


In a song recital to be given in A®olian 
Hall, New York, on Monday afternoon, 
February 16, Mme. Carrie Bridewell, 
who formerly sang contralto ré'es with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
also at Covent Garden and the Royal 
Opera in Vienna, will be heard in groups 
of Italian, German, French and English 
songs. 
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A tribute to the 
American Violinist 
from the Boston Herald: 


By PHILIP HALE. 


Miss Nina Fletcher was warmly and de- 
servedly applauded for her playing of the 
violin yesterday afternoon in Steinert Hall. 
There was a deeply interested audience of 
fair size. Mr. De Voto was the accom- 
panist. The program was as follows: Bach, 
sonata in E minor; Bruch, concerto in G 
minor; Cui, Cavatina; Sgambati, Serenata 
Napoletana; Wieniawski, Polonaise in A. 

Miss Fletcher is heard here too seldom. 
There are plenty of young women who fiddle. 
They have a certain proficiency; they have 
plausible glibness; they play the notes cor- 
rectly and phrase not without musical in- 
telligence; and they remember laboriously 
the instruction of the teacher. Thus they 
do credit to him, and reveal little of them- 
selves; nor do they often make dry bones 
live. 

Miss Fletcher has been admirably schooled. 
This is known to many. She has more than 
a well developed technic. She has joined 
the ranks of interpreters, and although she 
has honorable years before her, she already 
has caught the secret of re-creation. When 
she plays it is as though the music came 
from her. The names Bach and Bruch are 
then for the purpose of identification. The 
hearer does not keep looking at the program 
to reassure himself or to note joyfully the 
progress of time. He is enwrapped by the 
music. 

The spell is unmistakable and the hearer 
is loath to have it broken. The music makes 
him forget the routine in the brickyard, the 
petty annoyances, the stings, the disappoint- 
ments, the sorrows of ‘‘too daily’’ life. He 
is not wondering whence the violinist came, 
or conjecturing with whom she studied. He 
knows that he is refreshed and comforted. 

Miss Fletcher thus has a great gift, one 
not to be learned in the schools, except in 
the school of adversity where the struggler 
does not always win the prize, where some- 
times there is no graduation. 

The modesty of the violinist, the charm 
of her simplicity in pose and performance, 
the utter absence of trickery and affectation 
enhanced the pleasure of hearing her. 
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“ PARSIFAL” WELL STAGED IN VIENNA 


Well Sung Too, and the Score Wonderfully Interpreted by Hofoper 
Orchestra— An American ‘‘ Flower Maiden’’—Piano Recitals by 


Two Americans 


dors Jan. 22.—“Parsifal” formed 
the main topic of conversation in 
Vienna last week. A fortnight behind 
at least fifty other productions, the 
Hofoper presented the work on January 
14, beginning at four in the afternoon, 
amid feverish excitement. 

A better orchestra than that of the 
Vienna Hofoper for interpretation of the 
“Parsifal” score it would indeed be hard 
to find. Fortunately the project of ren- 
dering it invisible had been dropped and 
its wonderful wealth of tone remained 
intact, subdued to mystic strains raised 
to almost supernatural beauty, at the 
beck of Conductor Schalk’s baton. The 
stage pictures, set by Roller, are won- 
derfully well done. The Grail temple is 
modeled after the Cathedral at Siena, so 
much admired of Wagner—a most happy 
idea. The center of the stage is occu- 
pied by a circle formed of six great col- 
umns with gilt capitals, above which a 


vast cupola appears to be arched, its 
lower border visible and ornamented with 
gold mosaic in Byzantine style. Within 
this circle are the tables at which the 
knights, garbed in crimson mantles, take 
their seats. The impression is that of a 
veritable church with all its attendant 
solemnity. Faithful to Wagner’s direc- 
tions, all light is received from the cu- 
pola above, dim at best; but when the 
white dove descends and hovers over the 
head of Parsifal, the cupola flashes into 
unsurpassed radiance. The first act 
shows a conventional forest scene, great 
venerable trees with reddish trunks and 
bright green foliage. The illusion of 
Paysifal's pilgrimage with Gurnemanz 
to the Gralsburg is called forth by cloud 
veils which disperse at intervals to dis- 
close various parts of the route and 
finally the entrance to the temple. The 
magic garden of Klingsor is modeled 
after the new decoration at Bayreuth, a 
network of flowers closing off the scene 
in front. 


The Performers 


Undoubtedly Vienna was specially fa- 
vored in regard to the performers, three 
artists of the company having repeatedly 
given the leading parts at the Bayreuth 
festival productions, Bahr-Mildenburg as 
Kundry, Schmedes as Parsifal and Mayr 
as Gurnemanz. Schwarz was surpris- 
ingly good as Amfortas, his rich baritone 
most expressive in the anguished tones 
of the repentant sinner. Weidemann 
was impressive in voice and appearance, 
and Betetto was an adequate Titurel. 
The flower girls were altogether charm- 
ing, all of them leading singers of the 
company, among them the American, 
Edna de Lima, who reaped special words 
of praise from Conductor Schalk, who 
is known to be chary of eulogy. 

On the whole, the grandeur of the 
work itself exercised a mighty effect, to 
which even those in the audience yielded 
who had come from mere worldly mo- 
tives, to be seen, more than to see, on so 
momentous an occasion. 

The general protest against the un- 
duly raised prices and early hour of 
starting at the first cycle of three per- 
formances has had the welcome result 
of a return to normal prices and the nor- 
mal hour of seven for the second cycle to 
take place on January 31, February 1 
and 2. At the Volksoper the first per- 
formance of “Parsifal’” will take place 
next Sunday, the 25th. Amalie Materna, 
the creator of Kundry, has placed at the 
disposition of Director Simons her own 
piano score with annotations of all the 
master’s directions given by himself in 
her presence. 


Americans in Concerts 


Fair Americans have been prominent 
in Vienna concerts of late. On January 
12 Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, 
pianist, played with orchestra of the 
Tonkiinstlerverein under Oscar Nedbal 
in the large Musikverein hall to a highly 
appreciative house. Among the audience 
were many musical celebrities, artists 
and other persons of high rank and 
standing. Many leading Americans also 
attended, including Ambassador and 
Mrs. Penfield, and Mrs. Della Gregor, 
wife of the director of the Hofoper. In 
the royal box was Archduke Karl Ste- 
phan, who remained through all the en- 
cores demanded of Mme. Melville after 
the close of the official program. This 
numbered the Symphonic Variations by 


César Franck, the Concerto in F Minor 
by Chopin, arranged for orchestra by 
Richard Burmester, and the Concerto in 
E Flat Minor by Liapounow, all inter- 
preted in the artist’s inimitable manner, 
that rare combination of brilliant technic 
with poetic conception which character- 
izes this fine artist whom Julius Epstein, 
the famous piano pedagogue, sty.es a 
second Mme. Essipoff. Mme. Melville, 
but recently returned from a hignty suc- 
cessful concert tournée, has already left 
for another of six weeks’ duration, which 
will take her as far as Copenhagen and 
end in London. 

Last Saturday Marjorie Church, of the 
Godowsky school, gave an interesting re- 
cital in the small hall of the Konzert- 
haus and demonstrated her facile technic 
and musical ability in compositions by 
César Franck, Schubert, Beethoven, Go- 
dowsky, Debussy, Ravel and Liszt. Her 
peculiar style showed to particular ad- 
vantage in the Debussy selections, “Re- 
flets dans l’Eau” and “La Soirée dans 
Grenade.” 


Augusta Cottlow’s Recital 


On the following Monday, in the same 
hall, Augusta Cottlow was warmly 
greeted by those who had already heard 
her on the preceding Sunday afternoon 
at a popular concert. It was Miss Cott- 
low’s first visit to Vienna, and she may 
well be satisfied with the excellent im- 
pression she has left behind and which 
will make another visit welcome. She 
began her recital with a finished per- 
formance of Bach’s difficult Toccata in 
C major. A rarely heard composition 
here, MacDowell’s “Norse” Sonata, 
formed the third number on her pro- 
gram, and was played with great ex- 
pressiveness, the best possible introduc- 
tion of the American composer to listen- 
ers unfamiliar with his work. The Schu- 
bert-Liszt “Eroica” March, brilliantly 
dashed off, formed the close. 

On the 16th instant Marie Gabrielle 
Leschetizky gave a concert with orches- 
tra—the Tonkiinstler again, with Oscar 
Nedbal conducting—in the middle hall of 
the Konzerthaus. As but natural, a rep- 
resentative musical audience had as- 
sembled to hear the popular professor’s 
charming young wife play. The aged 
master was not present, keeping indoors 
now most of the time, busy as ever with 
teaching, and hoping for the Summer 
when the cataract he is suffering from 
will be removed by an operation and 
sight be restored to his eyes. 


A Novelty by von Rezniczek 


Last Sunday’s Philharmonic concert 
contained a novelty, a symphonic com- 
position entitled “Schlemil” by E. N. von 
Rezniczek, descriptive music portraying 
in all sorts of orchestral eruptions the 
struggles and disappoinments of the 
luckless wight whose name has become 
proverbial for unsuccessful works. The 
redeeming part of the composition is its 
closing movement, the hero’s final resig- 
nation and peaceful descent into Nir- 
vana, and it proved strong enough to 
gain repeated recalls for the composer. 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” formed the con- 
clusion, perfectly rendered by the splen- 
did body of musicians under Weingart- 
ner’s lead. 

When the popular conductor had ap- 
peared for the preceding rehearsal in the 
small hall of the Musikverein building, 
the orchestra greeted him with a flourish 
of trumpets. Expressing his thanks for 
this ovation, he referred to the fact that 
the renewal of his contract for five years 
was but a matter of form, since he felt 
himself at all times indissolub!y con- 
nected with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

The leading tenor at the Graz Opera 
House, Harry Schurman, of Brattleboro, 
Vt., who is engaged for the Vienna Hof- 
oper in 1916, has followed the example 
of the American tenor, Alfred Piccaver, 
and also married a fair Austrian maiden, 
the prominent young actress, Marie 
Kovacz. ADDIE FUNK. 


Viola Ellis Adds Songs to Milwaukee 
Lecture on “Women” 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31.—Viola Ellis, a 
Milwaukee girl and one of the young 
American contraltos in the concert field, 
sang Friday at the Atheneum at the 
lecture tea when Dorothy Meadows, Chi- 
‘ago. gave the first of a series of talks 
on “The Subjection of Women,” with 
dramatic interpretation of “Rutherford 
and Son.” Miss Ellis displayed a. con- 
tralto voice of great range and exquisite 
tone. M. N. S. 
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Recently conducted the numbers 
marked * in the following program: 


Mittwoch den 16. April 19138: 


RON ZERT 


ZUM BESTEN DES 
UNTERSTUTZUNGSKASSEN-FONDS 
der 
Waldenburger Berg- und Furst- 
lich Plessischen Kurkapelle 


Vortrags-Ordnung: 
1. P. I. Tschaikowsky: ‘‘Sechste Sin- 
fonie’’ (Pathétique). Werk 74. 
a) Adagio. Allegro non troppo. Alle 
gro vivo. 
Andante mosso. 
b) Allegro con grazia. 
c) Allegro molto vivace. 
d) Adagio lamentoso. 


10 Minuten Pause. 


2. Carl Ellis Eppert: ‘‘Adagio aus 
einer sinfonischen Suite.’’ Werk 11. 

3. Wilhelm Kienzl: Vorspiel zum 2. 
Akt des musikalischen Schauspiels: 
‘Der Kuhreigen.’’ 

41. Mrmanno Wolf-Ferrari: Inter- 
mezzo II a. d. Oper: ‘*“‘Der Schmuck 
der Madonna.’’ 

> Franz Liszt: ‘‘Ungarische Rhapsodie 
ne. k th 2 

(An Hans von Biilow.) 











What the Press Says: 


From Waldeaburger Wochenbliatt, 
Saturday, April 19, 1913. 


In the concert tor the benefit of the 
orchestra fund last Wednesday night, 
instead of the customary soloist, a 
Zuest conductor was presented to 
Walaenburg music lovers. 

Mr. Carl Ellis Eppert, a young 
American composer ana conductor, was 
the drawing card which filled the 
music hall to a capacity audience. He 
presented the B minor (pathétique) 
oymphony of Tschaikowsky and his 
own Adagio from the Symphonic 
suite, op. 11. 

Mr. Eppert showed all the artistic 
attributes of the finished conductor. 
With only two rehearsals he was able 
to command the full sympathetic per 
formance of the orchestra; and, with 
evident pleasure, they responded excel 
lently to his leadership. His manne: 
of conducting is energetic and compels 
a rhythmic and exact performance. The 
attack was always clean cut and sure 


In the fortissimo passages especiall) 
he showed splendid temperament and 
magnetic power. So much for his 
technic 

As for the interpretation, the more 
important consideration, one felt at 


once that he viewed the work as an 
objective expression of inward emo- 
tion, rather than a beautiful artistic 
construction. The manner in which he 
developed the powerful third move- 
ment and the intensely dramatic last 
movement was convincing and effec- 
tive The entire symphony thus made 
a very strong appeal, the _ interest 
growing with each succeeding move- 
ment. 

In the second part of the program, 


which opened with the Adagio, we 
learned to know Mr. Eppert as com 
poser. From this work it is evident 
that Mr. Eppert, for years a pupil of 
Hugo Kaun, has a thorough and di- 
gested knowledge of the technic of 
composition. His musical expression 


is natural, spontaneous, noble in mel- 
ody, thorough in construction, and in- 
teresting in thematic development 
from beginning to end. The instru- 
mentation is rich, well balanced, origi- 
nal, colorful, and free from the com- 
monplace and affectation; thus, the 
work pleased both in form and con- 
tent. and was received with great ap- 
proval. 
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NEW WORKS OBTAINED 
BY DIPPEL IN VIENNA 





Operetta by Leo Erdstein Acquired for 
New York Has Attractive Features 
—Composers Under Contract 


VIENNA, Jan. 22.—On the eve of his 
departure from Vienna, the writer found 
Manager Andreas Dippel, who has passed 
a very busy two weeks here, listening 
intently in the music room of his hotel 


to a new operetta he has acquired, by Leo 
Erdstein, who was playing the score on 
the piano, while the librettist, Dr. Robert 
Weil, otherwise popular under the nom de 
plume of “Homunculus,” was animately 
singing the lyrics, and Mrs. Dippel was 
attentively studying the book. 

This very effective and pleasing work 
contains a specially enticing waltz and 
stirring march. It is entitled “Die ver- 
tauschte Braut” (“The Exchanged 
Bride’’), and the libretto will be arranged 
to suit American tastes, with which Mr. 
Dippel is so well acquainted. Indeed, I 
had from him that he will change all the 
works acquired by him for his produc- 
tions in America, of whatever language 
or country they may be, in the same way, 
and they will merely have to be trans- 
lated into English to be suitable for im- 
mediate production. 

During his stay in Vienna Mr. Dippel 
made contracts with Lehar, Oscar Straus 
and other well-known composers, by 
which he secures for his opéra-comique 
company first right to all new works by 
them. The energetic manager goes 
from here to Milan and thence to other 
great music centers in search for nov- 
elties, returning hither next May. 

A. F. 





Mme. Zeisler’s Playing Revelation to 


South Georgia Hearers 


AMERICUS, GA., Jan. 24.—Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler was greeted by a large 
audience last evening when she appeared 
in recital at Miss Bell’s Piano School. It 
was the first opportunity that most 
Americus people had ever had to hear 
this famous pianist and no other musical 
attraction has ever before provoked such 
demonstrative appreciation as Mme. 
Zeisler, her performance being a revela- 








VIOLINIST ARRIGO SERATO AS 
STUDENT OF “BELLES-LETTRES”’ 


























Arrigo Serato, Italian Violinist, in Library of His Berlin Studio 


RRIGO SERATO, the young Italian 
violinist, who is to come to America 

next season for the first time, is a great 
student and reader and spends much of 
his leisure time in the attractive library 
of his Berlin studio. The above illus- 
tration shows Mr. Serato in this library. 
Serato has spent some time in Berlin 
and as a result of the close application 
he has made in his studies he has suc- 


ceeded in most closely approaching the 
spirit of German music, and has com- 
passed the mysteries of Beethoven, Bach 
and Brahms. Serato achieved one of his 
usual successes recently when he ap- 
peared at Helsingfors with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra. He played the con- 
certos of Bach and Brahms and the Cia- 
conna by Vitali. He also met with suc- 
cess at one of the Brahms evenings under 
Dupuis at Liége, Belgium. 





tion. Myron W. Whitney, basso, gives 
a recital on February 9, assisted by Mar- 
guerite Valentine, pianist, and the se- 
ries closes with Frances Ingram. 





A varied program was presented at the 
second concert by the Germania Man- 
nerchor on January 27. Theodore Hem- 


berger, the director, again disclosed his 
earnestness of purpose and the choruses 
were finely sung. The playing of Sadie 
Perlman, a young violinist who is being 
coached by Mr. Hemberger, gained well- 
merited applause. Dr. Merrill B. Hop- 
kinson, baritone, presented groups of 
effective solos. 


BETTER ATTENDANCE FOR 
LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 


Introduction of Novelties by Debussy 
and Strauss Proves Popular— 
Floods Delay Concert Artists 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 25.—After parlous 
times in orchestral matters in Los An- 
geles thé local Symphony Orchestra took 
a sudden spurt in popularity last week 
and the attendance was considerably im- 


proved over previous concerts this year. 

Partly, this was due to the new man- 
agement, J. T. Fitzgerald, of the Fitz- 
gerald Music Company, now being the 
active manager of these affairs; partly it 
was due to the fact that the program 
got away from the old classics and of- 
fered works by Debussy and Strauss; 
and partly to the fact that the soloist 
was “a real, live baron,’ with the nom 
de thédtre of Franz Egenieff. 

The Debussy selection was the prelude 
to the second act of the D’Annunzio 
“mystery,” “The Martyrdom of St. Se- 
bastian,” a piece of bewitching beauty of 
orchestration, vague, elusive, as is De- 
bussy’s style, and more characteristic 
than other works. This was published 
only last year and so is distinctly a nov- 
elty, and we do not hear many real nov- 
elties here. 

The Strauss work was the “Death and 
Transfiguration” symphonic poem. Show- 
ing the paucity of novelties was the fact 
that though it was published twenty-five 
years ago, this was the first time it was 
given in the Southwest. Under Director 
Tandler’s baton these works received the 
closest attention and added much to his 
local reputation. 

The enlarged attendance gives hopes of 
improved interest in musical matters for 
the rest of the season. 

Unprecedented rains have done things 
to the transportation lines in the last 
ten days. Only one road has been open 
to the East. Thirty trains were stalled 
on another. This meant that theatrical 
and musical attractions were storm- 
bound along the lines. Josef Hofmann 
came down from San Francisco a week 
ago and managed to get to San Diego to 
fill his date there and then was unable 
to get back to Los Angeles for his first 
recital, which was canceled. W. F. G. 








Triumphant Debut for Miss Zatella in Italy 


Young Michigan girl who received her vocal education exclusively in America appears 
as the “Page” in Verdi’s Masked Ball, at the Teatro Carlo Felice, of Genoa, and is 


highly praised by the Italian public and critics. 











parison with last evening’s memorable performance. 
The Signorina Zate 


raising of the prices. 


skill.”’ (Il Caffaro). 





—Photo by Mishkin 








the noted New York vocal teacher. 


become opera singers. 


coached her in several operas. 


Miss Zatella Martin, or Zatella, as she is better known to her numer- 
ous friends and admirers, is the daughter of a Baptist Minister of Hills- 
dale, Mich. When Mr. Bonci appeared at Detroit, Mich., three years ago, 
she sang for him and he advised her to study with Mme. Delia M. Valeri, 
Miss Zatella is perhaps the best illus- 
tration of the truth that American girls do not need to study abroad to 
In the three years, which Miss Zatella spent in 
New York, her teacher placed her voice, prepared her to enter the con- 
cert field as an assistant to Mr. Bonci in his last tour of this country and 
To those who know what it means for a 
foreign artist to appear on one of the most reputed Italian stages, before 
a very exacting audience (on account of the presence of Mr. Bonci in the 
cast, the orchestra seats were raised to Eight Dollars and the admission 
to Two Dollars), need no help to fully realize the importance of the 
achievement of this young American singer. 








PRESS NOTICES 
‘One must go back to the classical “‘premieres’”” of which our CARLO FELICE is proud to establish an adequate com- 


It rose up to the importance that was attached to it by the exceptional 
lla was a brave Page who sang with a fine voice, well modulated and acted with great 


“The Signorina Zatella—a very young American singer almost new to the stage—gave to the role of Oscar the contribu- 


tion of a high ranged, well carrying voice a 


lways perfectly true to the pitch as well as of admirable acting. 


We predict for 





The public warmly applauded her in the first act and accorded her an ovation after the famous 


(Il Secole XIX.) 


her a very brilliant career. 


‘SAPER VORRESTE.”’ ”’ 
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BIG BUFFALO CONCERTS 
OF DIVERSIFIED STYLES 


Muck Orchestra, Tetrazzini-Ruffo, and 
Flonzaleys Draw Crowds—Beatrice 
McCue With Rubinsteins 


BUFFALO, Jan. 31.—The annual concert 
given by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Karl Muck, director, took place in 
Elmwood Music Hall the evening of Jan- 
uary 27 under the local management of 
Mrs. Mai Davis Smith. The orchestral 
numbers were Beethoven’s A Major Sym- 
phony No. 7; Bizet’s l’Arlesienne Suite 
and the Overture to Smetana’s Die Ver- 
kaufte Braut. Dr. Muck led his forces 
with brilliancy and precision, the re- 
sponse of his men was equally brilliant 
and precise, and he was recalled many 
times. ; 

The soloist of the evening was Ruth 
Lewis Ashley, a Buffalo singer, who on 
this occasion made her first appearance 
before a home audience since her return 
from Germany, where she has sung with 
success. Miss Ashley’s program numbers 
were, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
Saint-Saéns, and “Der Erlkénig,” Schu- 
bert, sung with orchestral accompani- 
ment. Her voice is a contralto rich in 
timbre and she invested her singing with 
convincing dramatic fervor. Her enun- 
ciation of the German text, both numbers 
being sung in that language, was flaw- 
less. She was recalled many times, and 
only Dr. Muck’s inexorable rule prevent- 
ed her singing an encore number. 

Under the auspices of the Twentieth 
Century and Chromatic clubs, a rare mu- 
sical treat was provided by the Flonzaley 
Quartet at the Twentieth Century Club 
the evening of January 14 before a large 
audience. This celebrated aggregation of 
players in its ensemble work has reached 
a point of excellence that is practically 
flawless. The program presented read as 
follows: Quartet in D Minor, Schubert; 
Suite for Violin and ’Cello, op. 109; 
Emanuel Moor, played by Messrs. Pochon 
and D’Archambeau; Quartet in G Major, 
op. 18, No. 2, Beethoven; and as an en- 
core number the Adagio from Rubin- 
stein’s Second Quartet. 

The Rubinstein Club, women’s voices, 
gave a fine concert in the Colonial Ball 
Room of the Twentieth Century Club on 
January 16 before a large audience. The 





soloist of the evening was Beatrice 
McCue, contralto, of New York, heard 
for the first time here. Her singing was 
received with every evidence of pleasure, 
her fine voice showing to especial advan- 
tage in the “Huguenots” excerpt, “Nobles 
Seigneurs.” The accompaniments for 
the soloist and the club were in the ca- 
pable hands of Clara M. Diehl. 

Before an audience that taxed the seat- 
ing and standing room of the great 
Broadway Auditorium, Tetrazzini and 
Titta Ruffo, his first appearance here, 
gave a concert the evening of January 
30. Both artists were in fine voice, both 
were acclaimed with enthusiasm and en- 
cores were many. This concert was man- 
aged locally by Albert A. Van de Mark, 
of Lockport. The receipts of this con- 
cert were between four and five thou- 
sand dollars. F. H. H. 





Christian Kriens Guest of Honor In 
Montclair Musicale 


A delightful musicale was given by 
Dr. and Mrs. J. A. Holland to about 
sixty of their friends at their home in 
Montclair, N. J., on January 21. Chris- 
tian Kriens, the violinist, and Mrs. 
Kriens, the pianist, were the guests of 
honor, and played several difficult num- 
bers with a high degree of artistry. 
Mme. Beatrice Bowman offered several 
operatic excerpts which were received 
with great enthusiasm, and Miss Elter- 
ich, a local contralto, gave considerable 
pleasure with her group of songs. Dr. 
Holland, the host, is a violinist of no 
mean ability, and on this occasion 
demonstrated it with a charming num- 
ber that was dedicated to him by the 
composer, Mark Andrews, who was pres- 
ent and played the accompaniments. 

W. F. Uz. 


Notable Gathering at Johnson Musicale 


- Mrs. Owen Johnson, wife of the Ameri- 
can novelist, gave a musicale at her New 
York studio last Sunday night, in which 
the guest list was strikingly representa- 
tive of New York’s musical, literary and 
social circles. The musical program in- 
cluded several songs by Ida Rehmann, the 
guest of honor, with some violin numbers 
by Leonore Jackson, a “Boheme” duet by 
Frank Pollock and Mrs. Johnson, solos by 
Mr. Pollock and Mrs. Johnson, with 
Anselm Goetzl as accompanist. 





HUGE AUDIENCE GREETS 
TETRAZZINI AND RUFFO 


Frenzied Enthusiasm at Hippodrome 
for Soprano and Baritone—Franko 
Orchestra and Yves Nat Assist 


The names of Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Titta Ruffo exerted their expected draw- 
ing powers and attracted a mammoth 
audience to the New York Hippodrome 
on Sunday evening, February 1. With 
Nahan Franko and his excellent orchestra 
and Yves Nat, pianist, as aids, a program 
of operatic music in concert form was 
offered. Mme. Tetrazzini sang the “Rit- 
orno Vincitor” air from Verdi’s “Aida,” 
the “Mad Scene” from Thomas’s “Ham- 
let,” the “Mignon” Polacca and numerous 
encores, the last two airs in her charac- 
teristically brilliant manner. 

Mr. Ruffo gave of his lustiest in a 
beautiful air from Rossini’s “Tell,” the 
“Pagliacci” Prologue, in which he injects 
several notes that Signor Leoncavallo has 
not written, and an air from Meyerbeer’s 
“Dinorah.” Added to these were a repeti- 
tion of the last part of the Prologue, sung 
facing the overflow audience on the stage, 
and an air from Leoncavallo’s “Zaza.” 

Needless to record, there was frenzied 
enthusiasm, with endless recalls for both 
singers. 

A grateful interpolation was Mr. Nat’s 
really musical performance of Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasy,” in which the 
young French pianist scored heavily, 
being recalled and adding Chopin’s “But- 
terfly”’ Etude. He also. presided with 
mastery at the piano for the singers. 

Mr. Franko conducted the accompani- 
ments for Mme. Tetrazzini and Signor 
Ruffo in a praiseworthy manner and led 
his men with notably good results in 





Auber’s “Masaniello” Overture and 
Strauss’s “Tales from the Vienna 
Woods.” A. W. K. 





Hallett Gilberté in New England Tour 


Hallett Gilberté, the American song- 
composer, left New York on January 25 
for his New England tour. Mr. Gilberté, 
who is always an ardent champion of the 
American creative musician, is present- 
ing on this tour ihe following program: 


1. (a) Chadwick, “Sweetheart”; (b) Mari- 
on Bauer, “Send me a Dream’; (c) Mary 


Helen Brown, “A Plaint’; (d) Grant- 
Schaefer, “The Nightingale’; (e) Cadman, 
“At Dawning”; (f) MacFadyen, “Inter Nos.” 
2. (a) Alexander Russell, “Expectation”; (b) 
La Forge, “Retreat’’; (c) Bruno Huhn, “In- 
victus”; (d) MacDermid, “Charity”; (e) 
Spross, “Serenade.” 3. (a) Nicholas de Vore, 
“But the Tides Flow Fast’; (b) A. Walter 
Kramer, “A Phantasy”; (c) Max Herzberg, 
“My Love.” 4. Hallett Gilberté, “Spring Sere- 
nade,” “Night,” “A Rose and a Dream,” 
“Ah, Love but a Day.” 


During the past week Mr. Gilberté has 
given this program in Boston, Salem, 
Worcester and Lynn and has made a pro- 
nounced success on each occasion. In his 
tour this year he has been meeting 
leading teachers of voice in the various 
cities he visits. Arrangements have al- 
ready been made for him to return on his 
later Spring tour when these instructors 
will give programs of his songs with 
him at the piano. 





Constance Purdy Charms Boston Hearers 
in Russian and American Songs 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—Constance 
Purdy, the American interpreter of Rus- 
sian songs, gave a recital last night at 
Jordan Hall, the program consisting of 
American and Russian songs. Among 
the American numbers noteworthy were 
the Ward-Stephens “The Rose’s Cup,” 
John Alden Carpenter’s “Fog Wraiths,” 
and Arthur Farwell’s “Song of the 
Deathless Voice.” Among the Russian 
numbers most prominent were Gliére’s 
“Tt Must Have Rejoicing,” and a Mous- 
sorgsky group. Throughout the entire 
prograr: Miss Purdy revealed a voice of 
real beauty, resonance and excellent 
enunciation. 





Musical Art Chorus and Able Soloists 
in Pleasing Boston Program 


BosToN, Mass., Jan. 31.—Under the 
baton of Arthur Shepherd, and with Her- 
bert Ringwall at the piano, the Musical 
Art Club women’s chorus gave three ef- 
fective choral numbers at the Art Club 
concert in the Copley Plaza Hotel on 
Thursday morning, January 29. The 
offerings were “Song of the Locust,’ La- 
comb; “In His Little Cradle,” César 
Franck; and “Sur La Mer,” D’Indy. The 
incidental solos were sung ably by Love 
Hewins and Mrs. L. S. Hapgood. Other 
gifted participants were J. S. Leavitt, 
Mrs. Blanche H. Kilduff, Adelina Connell 
and Grace H. Warner. W. H. L. 














exhibition of enthusiasm. 


Richard Aldrich in The Times: 
alive, intensely and vigorously. 


qualities. 


the Paderewski Concerto. 





It aroused a fine 


It is music that. is 
Miss Goodson played 
the concerto with great brilliancy and fire and at the 
same time with an appreciation of its deeper musical 


Mr. Morris in The New York Herald: Miss Goodson, 
who was the soloist, played with the orchestra Pader- 
ewski’s Concerto. She played with a power and poetical 
insight that brought her much applause. 

Charles Henry Meltzer in The New York American: 
Miss Katharine Goodson, pianist, appeared as soloist 
and achieved a genuine triumph in her performance of 


AT THE 


New York Symphony Concerts, January 30 and February 1 


After the ovations with which Katharine Goodson’s performances of the Paderewski Concerto 
in the West have been received, it is highly interesting to record the endorsement of the critics 
of New York who write as follows of her appearance in this work at the New York Symphony 
Concerts on January 30th and February Ist: 


H. E. Krehbiel in The Tribune: 
Goodson deserves the gratitude of New Yorkers, as she 
won their plaudits yesterday for playing it. 
erewski’s Polish Fantasie has crowded the youthful 
concerto into the background, but the latter has again 
been heard with pleasure, and may still be, and more 
than once,.especially if played with such affectionate 
devotion as it received yesterday from Mme. Goodson 
and Mr. Damrosch. There was a lovely tenderness in 
its slow movement, and superb verve and rhythmical 
snap in the first and last movement. 


Mme. Katharine 


Mr. Pad- 
year. 


Mail: 


Henry T. Finck in The New York Evening Post: 
Katharine Goodson, the English pianist with the Slavic 
temperament, took up the Paderewski Concerto last 
Yesterday afternoon at the concert of the New 
York Symphony Orchestra she played it with artistic 
results, that, could the composer 
would have pleased him as much as the cordial and 
sincere applause of the audience. Mme. Goodson played 
the opening Allegro brilliantly, the Andante tenderly 
and the final movement with splendid dash and vivacity. 
To Mme. Goodson cordial thanks are due for reviving 
this splendid composition; also to Mr. Damrosch for a 
sympathetic accompaniment. 


Sylvester Rawling in The Evening World: At the end 
came the Paderewski Concerto, played brilliantly and 
sympathetically by Miss Goodson, who well deserved 
the many calls she got. 

Emilie Frances Bauer in The New York Evening 
Miss. Goodson played with superb brilliancy, 
sweep and conviction. 

Pitts Sanborn in The Globe: Mme. Katharine Good- 
son gave a brilliant performance of the Concerto. 

Arthur Schoenstadt in The Deutsches Journal: The 
English pianist, Katharine Goodson, played the Pader- 
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MAKES UNPARALLELED SUCCESS IN THE 
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ave been present, 





ewski piano Concerto with sweeping virtuosity. 


Algernon St. John Brenon in the Morning Telegraph: “A poetess of the piano.” 
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FIVE STRONG CONCERTS ON 
MINNEAPOLIS CALENDAR 


Van Vliet, Tetrazzini, Ruffo, Manneses 
and Other Musicians Welcomed 
in Their Appearances 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Jan. 29.—Corne- 
lius van Vliet was the distinguishing fea- 
ture of Sunday’s popular concert by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor. As assisting solo- 
ist the orchestra’s first ’cellist displayed 
fine qualities of depth and expressiveness 
in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in A Minor. A 
double encore followed the concerto. 
Massé’s Overture to “The Marriage of 
Jeannette” was the novelty of the pro- 
gram. Dvorak’s “Humoresque” with or- 
chestration by Mr. Oberhoffer was par- 
ticularly well received. 

Luisa Tetrazzini and Titta Ruffo, as- 
sisted by Yves Nat, pianist, and P. Coso, 
flautist, appeared in recital Friday even- 
ing in the Armory. In an exposition of 
remarkable high notes, vocal “stunts” 
and personal blandishment, Mme. Tetraz- 
zini made her usual appeal. Titta Ruffo, 
heard for the first time in Minneapolis, 
was frankly and appropriately dramatic 
in operatic selections in which he gave 
exercise to his remarkable vocal endow- 
ment and temperament. Appreciation of 
both artists was unmistakably evident. 
The “recital” feature most in evidence 
was the excellent performance of Liszt’s 
Second Rhapsody by Mr. Nat. The con- 
cert was given under the local manage- 
ment of Albert K. Cox, who is respon- 
sible for some of the best music we are 
hearing this season. 

David and Clara Mannes appeared be- 
fore the Thursday Musical in a sonata 
recital. The program opened with an 
American composition, John Powell’s 
sonata “Virginianesque,” which was well 
received by musicians and laity. The 
highest satisfaction came through the de- 
lightful performance of Beethoven’s 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, which marked an 
achievement of high degree. 

A postponed concert by the Minneapo- 
lis String Quartet occurred Wednesday 
evening. The quartet consists of Richard 
Czerwonky, first violin; Franz Dicks, 
second violin; Karl Scheurer, viola; Cor- 
nelius van Vliet, ’cello. The admirable 
program consisted of Beethoven’s Quar- 
tet in F Major, Hugo Wolf’s “Italien- 
ische Serenade,” and Debussy’s Quartet 
in G Minor. 

On the same evening Mme. Minne Ran- 
som, coloratura soprano, appeared in a 
charming song recital, assisted by George 
Ransom, ’cellist, and Lillian Crist, accom- 
panist. The program included works by 
Czerwonky and Hambitzer. 


F. L. C. B. 
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Conductor Alexander Russell and Madrigal Club 


USICALLY inclined people went in 
great numbers to the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Newark, N. J., on 
January 26 to hear the Madrigal Club 
sing for the benefit of the Children’s Aid 
Society and the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. The club, 
which is under the direction of Alexan- 
der Russell, was assisted by Tom Daniel, 
basso; Dr. M. L. Eichhorn, tenor; Ar- 
thur Walsh, violinist, and Waldine Rus- 
sell, accompanist. 

After an introductory organ solo—the 
Overture from Weber’s “Oberon” charm- 
ingly played bv Mr. Russell—the. club 
sang Tschaikowsky’s “Cherubim Song.” 
There were people in the audience who 
had heard the first concert given by the 
Madrigal Club last season and who were 
wondering if the high standard attained 
by the club at that time would be main- 
tained. On this occasion it required only 
a few moments to convince them that the 
high level had been passed. The club 
gives great promise of becoming one of 
the leading organizations in this section. 


In the Tschaikowsky number there 
was a great volume of tone, excellent at- 
tack, well modulated details and careful 
phrasing. The tonal quality was very 
good. Other numbers sung by the club 
were Nevin’s “The Rosary,” Godard’s 
“Berceuse” from “Jocelyn,” with tenor 
obbligato by Dr. Eichhorn; Parker’s 
“The Lark Now Leaves His Watery 
Nest”; the “Soldiers’ Chorus,” from 
Gounod’s “Faust,” and two distinct nov- 
elties by Harry Burleigh, entitled “Two 
Negro Spirituals.” These compositions 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm. They 
have been arranged from negro folk- 
lore melodies which found their or- 
igin in the religious rites of the negro 
race. Both compositions are melodious 
and pleasing. In their interpretation 
the beautiful quality of the Madrigals’ 
tone was especially emphasized. 

Mr. Walsh contributed three numbers 
to the program and added an extra num- 
ber on recall. He played Sarasate’s 
“Zigeunerweisen,”’ a Chopin Nocturne 


CANCEL CANADIAN OPERA 
COMPANY’S ENGAGEMENT 


Seattle Managers Book Chicago Com- 
pany Instead—Dispute Over Frem- 
stad’s Engagement 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 15.—Announce- 
ment was made yesterday by the man- 
agerial firm of Clayton and Priest that 
they had canceled the engagement of the 
National Grand Opera Company for 
four performances in the latter part of 
February and had signed a _ contract 
with the Chicago Opera for the same 
number of performances at a later date. 

On Mr. Priest’s return from the East 
he claimed that the Montreal company 
had not observed the original agree- 
ment and that Mme. Fremstad, who was 
to have been included in the cast, had 
not been approached by the manage- 
ment and would not appear on the 
Coast. 

As a large number of reservations 
had been received and the arrangements 
had proceeded so far, the matter was 
placed before the directors of the Chi- 
cago company. An agreement was 
finally reached and the tour of that 
company will be changed to _ include 
Portland as well as Seattle. The operas 
chosen for the local performances are 
“Rigoletto” with Titta Ruffo; “Aida” at 
the matinée, with Julia Claussen and 
Carolina White; “Tosca,” with Mary 
Gaden, and either “Parsifal” or ‘“Lo- 
hengrin.” 

Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura so- 
prano, presented her costume recital, 
“Three Centuries of Prima Donnas,” on 
Wednesday evening, under the local di- 
rection of Clayton and Priest. As Mme. 
de Maupin she sang a group of songs by 
old Italian, French and English com- 
posers. In her second group, as Jenny 
Lind, she gave a rendition of Proch’s 
“Theme and Variations,” delightful in 
its brilliant display of vocal technic. A 
group of songs by modern composers 
closed one of the most  out-of-the-or- 
dinary programs heard in this city for 
some time. An audience of good size 
was enthusiastic in approval of Miss de 
Tréville’s art. Edith Boyer Whiffen ac- 
companied most artistically. 

CARL PRESLEY. 





Chamber Music at Musicians’ Club 


The second of the series of chamber 
music concerts at the Musicians’ Club, 
New York, was held on February 2, the 
artists being William Parsons, pianist; 
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and Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud,” adding 
Dvorak’s “Humoreske.” The young man 
possesses an excellent technic and has a 


William H. Kraft, violinist; and Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist. The numbers given by 
the above artists consisted of Handel’s G 


generally good understanding of the Minor Sonata for ’cello, the Grieg G 
composer’s intentions. Major Sonata for violin, and Saint- 


The numbers sung by Mr. Daniel were 
Tschaikowsky’s “Pilgrim’s Song,” Ger- 
man’s “Rolling Down to Rio” and the 
“Infelice”’ from Verdi’s “Ernani.” As 
always, Mr. Daniel’s_ refined singing 
compelled recalls. 

Newark is to be congratulated in hav- 
ing a conductor of Mr. Russell’s ability, 
for through his efforts the city now pos- 
sesses the nucleus to a great choral body 
that can do much for the musical uplift 
of the community. S. W. 
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PHILHARMONIC PERFORMS 
BEETHOVEN AND WAGNER 


Julia Culp, Soloist with Stransky Orches- 
tra, Reveals Her Usual Flawless 
Artistry 


A Beethoven-Wagner program with 
Julia Culp as soloist attracted a very 
large audience to last Sunday afternoon’s 
Philharmonic concert in Carnegie Hall, 


New York. For the first half of the 
program there were the “Fidelio” Over- 
ture, “Adelaide” and Clarchen’s songs 
from “Egmont” and the Eighth Sym- 
phony, while the Wagnerian division 
comprised the “Parsifal’” Prelude, the 
“Gétterdimmerung” Funeral March, the 
“Siegfried Idyll and ““Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. 

Mme. Culp was warmly received. The 
eminent artist has been in better voice 
than she was on Sunday. Her artistry, 
however, was as flawless as ever and she 
sang “Adelaide,” which is to her mind 
the greatest of all songs, with fervor of 
expression. Her delivery of the Cidrchen 
songs was admiringly commented upon at 
the recent concert of the Schola Canto- 
rum. 

Mr. Stransky’s performance of the 
“Fidelio” music was beautiful in clarity 
and dignity and the orchestra played it 
with finish. The conductor’s reading of 
the Symphony has often been praised for 
its wealth of charm and spirit and it 
called forth enthusiastic demonstrations 
once more. The Wagner numbers were 


likewise the signal for liberal applause. 
HB. F. P. 








Jacques Urlus Sails for Brussels and 
London Opera Seasons 


Jacques Urlus, the distinguished tenor 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
sailed last Saturday on the George 
Washington for Europe to fill important 
engagements at Covent Garden and the 
Wagner Festival in Brussels. During 
Mr. Urlus’s successful season he has 
sung at the Metropolitan in “Tristan,” 
“Siegfried,” “Die Walkire,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Lohengrin” and “Meister- 
singer.” He went over to Boston for 
one performance of “Der Meistersinger” 
last week and received an ovation from 
the public and the press. 

Mr. Urlus will sing at Covent Gar- 
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den until the middle of March, appear- 
ing in “Parsifal,” “Tristan,” “Der 
Meistersinger” and Méhul’s “Joseph.” 
In April he will go to Brussels for the 
Wagner Festival and will later go to 
his home in Leipsic for a few weeks. 
The Summer months will be spent at 
Mordwyk, Holland, where he has a 
beautiful villa. He will return to the 
Metropolitan next season, probably in 
November. 





THREE ROCHESTER CONCERTS 





Misses Morris and Morse Win Success 
—Last Chamber Musicale 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., Jan. 29.—A _ pro- 
gram which aroused the members of the 
Tuesday musical to an unusual pitch of 
enthusiasm was given on Tuesday morn- 
ing, January 27, by Helen Henschel 
Morris, pianist, and Leila Livingston 
Morse, soprano. Miss Morris, who is 
only sixteen years old, played three 
Chopin Etudes, a Chopin Valse, Schiitt’s 
“Carnival Mignon,” “Widmung,” Schu- 
mann-Liszt and _ Leschetizky’s  Inter- 
mezzo in Octaves, in a manner that left 
her audience breathless with astonish- 
ment. Added to a grace and charm of 
style Miss Morris has a fluent technic, a 
beautiful tone and musical understand- 
ing. Miss Morse presented a group of 
ten songs by Brahms, songs such as re- 
quire an artist of the highest interpre- 
tive attainments to successfully offer. 
Miss Morse was forced to repeat some 
of the songs and the audience would 
gladly have listened to them a third 
time had the singer responded to the pro- 
longed applause. 

The last of John Adams Warner’s 
chamber music recitals with the Messrs. 
Hambourg took place Friday evening, 
January 23, at the Genesee Valley Club. 
The chief feature of this concert was 
the César Franck Quintet in F Minor, 


which the trio gave with the assistance 
of Mr. Barbieri, violinist, and Mr. 
Schenck, violinist. Mr. Warner and 


Boris Hambourg played the Beethoven 
Sonata, A Major for ’cello and piano and 
Jan Hambourg gave an _ ingratiating 
group of violin solos by Wagner, De- 
bussy and Kreisler. 

The second evening concert of the 
Tuesday musical was given on January 
26. Alf Klingenberg played the Sonata 
Appasionatte in F Minor by Beethoven, 
a group of Chopin numbers, and Brahms 
waltzes Op. 39. Henri Castellanos-Va- 
rillat offered several groups of songs by 
Gluck, Handel, Mozart, Erlanger and 
closed the enjoyable program with some 
modern Italian songs. - SA 





Sheehan Company Gives Opera Scenes 
in Wisconsin Performance 


GREEN Bay, WIs., Jan. 24.—The Jo- 
seph F. Sheehan English Opera Com- 
pany presented scenes from three operas, 
“Trovatore,” “Martha” and “Bohemian 
Girl,” at the Orpheum to an appreciative 
audience on Tuesday night. The mem- 
bers of the company are Joseph F. Shee- 
han, tenor; Antoinette La Brun, soprano; 
Lydia Sturtevant, contralto, and Harold 
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AMERICAN ARTISTS IN 
THE MUSIC OF DRESDEN 


Emily Gresser, Violinist, Gains Good 
Opinions of Audience and Critics 
at Her Début 


DRESDEN, Jan. 17.—The new organist 
of the American Church of St. John, 
Montague Dalton, has just given a re- 
cital which proved his great ability on 
his instrument. He presented composi- 
tions by Guilmant, Dubois, Bach, 
D’Evry and others. Effie Volkman, an 
American singer, assisted. 

At an operatic performance at the 
Royal Conservatory prominent pupils 
of Elisa Sievert and Mary Wollen dis- 
played fine gifts. They appeared in 
“Gléckchen des Eremiten.” The chief 
roles were taken by Fraulein Delling 
and Weickert. Two former pupils of 
the Conservatory, Lucille von Renesse 
and Johanna Loehr, gave a successful 
recital. The singer owns fine inter- 





pretative powers and a_ well trained 


voice. The pianist (Loehr) seems sure 
of a brilliant future. 

A grand concert was given by the 
new musical management of the Res- 
idenz-Raufhaus, the soloists being Claire 
Dux, soprano; Cornelis Bronsgeest, 
baritone, and J. Klengel, ’cellist. Brons- 
geest achieved genuine success in songs 
by Brahms and Strauss, and Claire Dux 
revealed a voice of a light, ethereal 
quality. Both singers and, of course, 
the famous ‘cellist received marked ap- 
plause. 

A young and highly gifted American 
violinist, Emily Gresser, has just made 
her début in Dresden. She owns all the 
attributes that go toward the making of 
a good artist. She plays with tempera- 
ment and warmth and her conceptions 
are poetic. She played a_ novelty by 
Max Vogrich, “Memento Mori,” which 
made a doubtful impression. It sounds 
forced in its attempt to represent grew- 
some situations. Miss Gresser was 
praised by the entire press and she con- 
quered her audience completely. 

At the Royal Symphony concert Max 
Reger’s new suite had a first hearing. 
It is his Opus 130 and reveals no new 
traits. It reveals exquisite workman- 
ship, but one does not feel impressed by 
the spiritual contents. The orchestra, 


under von Schuch’s inspiring lead, did 
genuine virtuoso work. 

The Dresden composer, Leland A. 
Cossart, has achieved a huge success 
with his new sonata for violin and 
piano, op. 27. The composer and the 
violinist, Karl Braun, of the Royal Or- 
chestra, brought it out magnificently. 
The work has depth of thought and 
feeling and is altogether a worthy addi- 
tion to the best chamber music of our 
day. Regarding its length there might 
be objections, but otherwise it is well 
balanced and very impressive. 

A new work of considerable value 
was brought out by Egon Petri in his 
recital. It was Busoni’s “Six Elegies,” 
ultra modern in trend and bizarre as to 
workmanship and construction, yet to 
some extent sincere and passionate. 
Egon Petri had mastered the work well, 
but we would like to hear it played by 
the author himself before giving a final 
judgment of it. Petri was in fine form 
throughout the evening. 

D’Albert and Herta Dehmlow were 
the soloists of the last Philharmonic 
concert. The famous pianist was not 
quite himself at the beginning but 
warmed up toward the end. He played 
Liszt’s concerto (E flat) con fuoco and 
achieved great honors. Fraulein Dehm- 
low seemed indisposed. A. I 





THREE HAMMERSTEIN SUITS 





One in Abeyance, One Withdrawn and 
One Just Started 


Decision was reserved last week by 
Supreme Court Justice Giegerich in the 
application made by Oscar Hammerstein 
for an injunction restraining Orville Har- 
rold from appearing with the Century 
0g Company. The tenor, in the mean- 
while, is allowed to sing at the Century. 

Mr. Hammerstein gave notice last 
week that he had withdrawn the libel 
suit against the city editor of the New 
York Herald, in connection with the pub- 
lication by that newspaper of Paris dis- 
patches relating to foreign singers who 
found themselves in trouble hecause of 
the postponement of the Hammerstein 
season in New York. 

A suit was begun by Mr. Hammer- 
stein against his sons, William and 
Arthur, and the Hammerstein Amuse- 
ment Company for the foreclosure of a 
$100,000 mortgage on the lease of the 
Victoria Theater. 
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BERLIN’S WARM APPLAUSE 
FOR AMERICAN PIANIST 


Ernest Hutcheson Plays Liszt Concerto 
with Philharmonic Orchestra with 
Compelling Effect 


BERLIN, Jan. 17.—Probably no other 
American pianist is held in such esteem 
here as is Ernest Hutcheson. His re- 
fined and masterly exposition of the 
Liszt E Flat Major Concerto in his con- 
cert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 


was the occasion for a tumult of ap- 
plause, accorded by both audience and 
members of the orchestra. Mr. Hutche- 
son’s hearty, whole-souled reception 
proves the fallacy of the assumption 
that the German is prejudiced against 
the American artist. 

Mr. Hutcheson is a musician of deli- 
cate sensibility and unusual finesse of 
style. His technic is uncommonly fine. 
His playing of the Liszt work brought 
out its lyric charms to such an extent 
as to render the work almost unrecog- 
nizable, in view of the pounding it or- 
dinarily receives. 

The immense audience demonstrated 
its delight by such persistent applause 
that the artist finally responded with an 
encore—a Liszt Nocturne. Here the 
poet was again unmistakably in evi- 
dence, and the unusual quiet through- 
out the hall bespoke in the most elo- 
quent manner the general appreciation 
of his work. H. E. 








PROVIDENCE’SOWN ORCHESTRA 





Third Season of Fairman Organization 
Starts Well 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Jan. 29.—Provi- 
dence may justly feel proud of her Sym- 
phony Orchestra made up of local musi- 
cians. At the first concert of its third 
season, given Wednesday evening in 
Memorial Hall, its playing under the 
direction of Roswell H. Fairman was 
truly excellent. The opening number 
was Weber’s Overture to “Euryanthe.” 
The Second number, Mendelssohn’s 
Fourth. Symphony, was played with 
smoothness and tonal balance. Two 
items on the program were works for 
muted strings by Schuler and Popy, 
which were given with a delicacy and 
charm that were highly appreciated by 
the large audience and brought forth 
warm applause. Spinelli’s Prelude to 
Act III. from “A Basso Porto” was 
played here for the first time and made 
a deep impression. The closing number 
was Ponchielli’s “Dance of the Hours” 
from “‘La Gioconda.” 

The soloist of the evening was Robert 
T. Loury, pianist, who played Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto in C Minor in a mu- 
sicianly manner. G. F. H. 





Mme. Mér6 with Kneisel Quartet in 


Grand Opera 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Jan. 29.—The 
Kneisel Quartet, with Mme. Yolanda 
Méré, pianist, as assisting artist, played 
to a capacity house at Powers theater 
last evening, under the management of 
the U. B. A. Mary Free Bed organiza- 
tion. The Kneisels, with the rhythmic 
life and beauty of their playing, their re- 
finement of tone and energy of spirit, re- 
ceived stormy applause from a delighted 
audience. Mme. Méroé received an ova- 
tion. She has splendid technic and 
searching powers of nan 








Two-months’ Tour of America 
for Famous German Contralto 












Mme, 
Ottilie 
Metzger 
Lattermann 
as 
“Carmen.”’ 


BEB! IN, Jan. 24.—Ottilie Metzger- 
Lattermann, the famous contralto, 
who is about to pay another visit to 
America, will begin her tour early in 
February and continue it to April 1. She 
will be heard in Washington, Norfolk, 
Richmond, Baltimore, St. Louis, Omaha, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Chicago, Detroit, 
Boston, Buffalo, Syracuse, Montreal and 
several times as soloist in New York at 
the symphony concerts, at the concerts 
of the Oratorio Society and in recitals. 
At Mme. Metzger’s most recent ap- 
pearances in Vienna, Dresden and Nu- 
remberg the press spoke of her work in 
superlatives. One critic compares the 
lower registers of her contralto to the 
dark shades of night, while another, 
commenting upon her extraordinary 
range from low G to a voluminous and 
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unusually resonant high A, calls her a 
vocal phenomenon. All the men of the 
press seem to agree on her highly artistic 
interpretative powers. 

Mme. Metzger began her vocal train- 
ing at the age of sixteen with the late 
Professor Hey and later became a pupil 
of Frau Prof. Selma Nicklas-Kempner, 
and took dramatic lessons with that mas- 
ter actor, Emanuel Reicher of Berlin. At 
twenty she was ready to enter upon her 
first engagement at Halle, and from 
then on steadily climbed upward. Her 
next engagement at the Municipal Opera 
at Cologne brought her the public recog- 
nition that was to determine her future 
career. 

With her frequent guest performances 
at other theaters the young contralto’s 
reputation soon spread far beyond Co- 
logne or even Germany, so that toward 
the end of her Cologne contract she had 
come to be acknowledged as one of the 
foremost stars of the musical firmament. 
She sang the leading contralto réles of 
the “Ring” at the Bayreuth Festivals for 
many years, and for years has also been 
a favorite guest at the Wagner Festivals 
at Brussels. In London she interpreted 
leading roles in French and German op- 
era, and also appeared at the Royal Op- 
era of Budapest in Paris and in Copen- 
hagen. The principal réles in which she 
has acquired fame as an international 
star are: Dalila, Amneris, Carmen, 
Fides, Ortrud, Adriano, Waltraute, 
Fricka, Erda, etc. In April of 1913 she 
was awarded the title of Kdénigliche 
Kammersangerin (royal chamber singer) 
and about this time also was decorated 
with the palms of the Academie Fran- 
caise, receiving the rank of Offici » de 
l’Académie. O. Fs 








IMPRESSIVE AUSTRALIAN 
ADIEU OF QUINLAN OPERA 


The Impresario Honored—Promises 
Greater Répertoire for 1915—Felice 


Lyne a Favorite Singer 

SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA, Dec. 15.—The 
Quinlan Opera Company brought its sea- 
son to a close here on December 13, 
giving “Lohengrin” as its farewell. The 
opera was’ impressively sung = and 
enthusiasm ran high all evening among 
an audience that packed Her Majesty’s 
Theater. Felice Lyne, the American so- 
prano, won a host of friends by her bril- 
liant interpretation of the light Italian 
roles during the company’s nine weeks’ 
stay in this city. 

Representative citizens presented Mr. 
Quinlan with a congratulatory address 
for his efforts in giving a highly success- 
ful series of operas. They also gave him 
a match box and a bracelet to Mrs. Quin- 
lan. 

The impresario announced a greater 
operatic season for Australia on the 
return of his company in 1915, add- 
ing to the répertoire Wagner’s “Parsi- 
fal,” d’Albert’s “Tiefland,” Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni,” Strauss’s “Der Rosen- 
kavalier,” as well as other novelties. It 
was further announced that a symphony 
orchestra of seventy picked instru- 
mentalists would make a tour of Aus- 
tralia with programs modelled on the 
lines of Sir Henry Wood’s Queen’s Hall 
promenade concerts in London. 





FLESCH’S CHICAGO RECITAL 





Violinist Displays Fine Qualities of 


Tone and Musicianship 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—Carl Flesch, the 
Hungarian violinist, made his first ap- 
pearance in recital at the Studebaker 
Theater yesterday afternoon and brought 
forth a program of which the most char- 
acteristic numbers were a Sonata by 
Nardini, a Suite by Bach (for violin 
alone) and the first movement of the 
Paganini D Major Concerto with his 
own cadenza. 

In these selections Mr. Flesch dis- 
played his serious musicianship, his com- 
prehensive technic and his round and 
warm tone. 

Homer Samuels was the accompanist 
and played efficiently. M. R. 





Alan McWhirter in British Folk Songs 
at MacDowell Club 


Alan McWhirter, the able interpreter 
of Irish and Scotch folk songs, will de- 
liver a recital of traditional folk songs of 
Great Britain and Ireland at the Mac- 
Dowell Club, New York, on February 10. 
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AMERICANS TRIUMPH IN MUNICH OPERA 


Maude Fay as “‘Elsa’’ and ‘“‘Aida” and Marcella Craft as ‘‘Butterfly” 
—Hoftheater Management Criticized for Buying its ‘‘Parsifal’’ 
Scenery in Vienna— Mme. Cahier in a Delightful Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Munich, Tengstrasse 33,1V, 
January 20, 1914. 


-_* the Hoftheater this last week, 
Maude Fay sang as Elsa in “Loh- 
engin” and as Aida, both times with 
her usual great success, and Marcella 
Craft, as Madama Butterfly, repeated 
the triumph which everywhere awaits 
her in this réle. The part suits her as 
though it had been written especially 
for her, and surely no more charming 
Butterfly could be found than this little 
figure so full of grace. She was just 
back from singing the same role in Ber- 


lin, where she had been invited “auf al- 
lenhéchsten Wunsch,” as she told me, 
and had appeared with overwhelming 
success. Her voice was beautifully clear, 
and it seemed to me much larger in 
volume than the last time I heard her. 
This evening she is singing Salomé in 
Augsburg. 

The Hoftheater offered a novel adapta- 
tion of Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” last 
year, cutting out the whole last act. De- 
spite the howls of adverse criticism 
which arose over the mutilation, the 
same curtailed presentation took place 
this year, being announced as “The 
Huguenots, in four acts!” 

Even more talk has been caused, how- 
ever, by the fact that the Hoftheater 
has ordered its “Parsifal” scenery from 
a Vienna firm. Munich is proud of her 
reputation as an artistic center, and it 
does seem curious that whereas, at the 
present moment, four big settings for 
“Parsifal” have been ordered from 
Munich firms and are being prepared 
here, Munich itself has gone to Vienna 
for scenery. 


Mme. Cahier’s Recital 


Mme. Cahier opened her program of 
last Monday evening with a group of 
Brahms songs, and immediately won 
the hearts of her audience. Her voice 
was warm and mellow, and although she 
brought to the concert platform much 
of her great dramatic ability and 
charm, she never once stepped beyond 
truly artistic bounds. The latter part 
of her program proved less grateful 
than the first, and was given over to the 
songs of five composers living in Munich. 
Each came to the piano as accompanist 
when his own compositions were sung. 
On the whole the songs were not worthy 
of place on a program with Brahms or 
of being sung in concert by so fine an 
artist as Mme. Cahier. A “Spring Song” 
by Heinrich Schalit, not yet published, 
and H. K. Schmid’s “Moonlight” were 
praiseworthy however. 

Sarah Neidhardt-Wilder gave her con- 


cert the first week in January and was 
accompanied by her husband, Kapell- 
meister Heinrich Neidhardt. She is 
another charming American musician 
resident in Munich, and delighted the 
audience with her clear soprano voice 
and lovely presence. Her program in- 
cluded songs by Schumann, Gluck, and 
Scarlatti. ; 

Just before leaving on an extended 
concert tour, Ossip Gabrilowitsch played 
at the Bayerischer Hof with Alexander 
Schmuller, giving the D Minor Sonata, 
for violin and piano, by Brahms. Both 
artists were at their best. 

The sisters, Gertrude and Hilda 
Viétor, who played on two pianos on 
‘Tuesday evening were a delight to the 
eye as well as to the ear. They are very 
young to be possessed of so finished a 
technic as they manifested in their con- 
cert, yet they carried through their diffi- 
cult program in great triumph. 


Praise for Violinist 


Miincheners have had two opportun- 
ities this week of hearing Felix Berber- 
Credner on the violin, once in trio and 
once with piano. On Wednesday 
he gave the second of a_ series 
of three trio-evenings with Johannes 
Hegar and Hermann Zilcher. They 
played the Brahms C Major Trio, a 
Schubert Nocturne, a Beethoven trio, 
and a group of “Arabesques” by Clem- 
ens von Franckenstein, the Intendant of 
the Hoftheater. This was the first per- 
formance of the “Arabesques.” Berber- 
Credner played on Friday night with 
Walter Braunfels, giving sonatas by 
srahms, César Franck, and Richard 
Strauss. The Strauss Sonata, op. 18, 
was a beautiful thing, full of singing 
melodies, and neither cryptic nor bur- 
dened with enharmonic passages. Berber- 
Credner is a delightful artist, firm and 
yet delicate in his playing, with a big, 
sure tone and a technic which is admir- 
able without being obtrusive. 

On Thursday evening Munich had a 
chance once more to hear Arthur 
Schnabel on the piano, and a treat it 
was. His program was_ devoted to 
Beethoven, and included four sonatas 
and the “Eroica’”’ Variations, op. 35. 
Schnabel’s playing is marked with big- 
ness of conception and surety of exe- 
cution. His tone is thoroughly virile 
and still there is a fineness of shading 
which is remarkable as is the repose of 
the man as he sits at the instrument. 

Fraulein Geselschap played at the 
home of Mrs. Alice S. Weeks on Sun- 
day afternoon, giving a number of ex- 
cellent piano numbers. Later she and 
Konzertmeister Wolf of the Hoftheater 
played a Sonata for violin and piano by 
Gabriel Pierné, this being the first time 
the composition had been heard in 
Munich. MuRRAY SHEEHAN. 





ORVILLE HARROLD AS 
“ROMEO” AT CENTURY 


Tenor Makes His First Appearance with 
Company in Gounod Opera and gives 
Excellent Performance 





Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette,” now 
moribund if not actually defunct, but 
which was once almost as much favored 
by Metropolitan audiences as “Butter- 
fly” is to-day, was added to the list of 
the Century Opera’s offerings on Tues- 
day evening of last week. The opera, 
save for a few pleasing details in the 
second and fifth acts, is little more than 


a watery composite of scraps and shav- 
ings left over from “Faust.” 

Interest in the Century’s production 
—which had _ sufficiently commendable 
features despite its lack of style—was 
enhanced by the first appearance at this 
house of Orville Harrold, whose affilia- 
tion with the company had precipitated 
legal complications between him and 
Mr. Hammerstein. Mr. Harrold had 
already won favor as Romeo at Ham- 
merstein’s Londou house. His imper- 
sonation is intelligent and last week he 
did some excellent singing, especially in 
the opening act. He ought, however, to 
eliminate the sentimental sob which 
mars his work. His enunciation was 
gratifyingly clear. 

Beatrice La Palme’s Juliet was not 
altogether unsophisticated, impulsive 
and girlish as a Juliet should be. Sev- 
eral of her arias were much applauded, 
however. Kathleen Howard was Ste- 


‘some substantial pleasure. 


phano; Morton Adkins, Capulet; Alfred 
Kaufman, the Friar, and Thomas Chal- 
mers Mercutio, the latter affording 
Mr. Nicosia 
conducted, but the orchestra struck sev- 
eral snags _etween the first act and the 
last. ms Fe Be 


In the alternating cast of Wednesday 
afternoon Lois Ewell was a_ sure 
voiced Juliet, while Walter Wheat- 
ley’s Romeo was most satisfactory in 
the lyric passages of the balcony scene. 
Jayne Herbert made a seductive figure 
as the Page and her third act aria was 
so continuously applauded as to hold up 
the performance for some moments. 
Louis Kreidler portrayed Mercutio with 
his wonted brilliance of voice and vivid 
acting. he a & 





Pianist Platt Held up by Thugs Near 
Boston Station 


Boston, Jan. 31.—Richard Platt, the 
Boston pianist, who was recently as- 
saulted and robbed by thugs in the vi- 
cinity of the South Station, this city, has 
so far recovered from the injuries sus- 
tained, that he has resumed work in his 
Steinert Hall studio. Mr. Platt had 
missed a train at the South Station and 
was passing the time by walking in the 
direction of the South Boston bridges. 
He had started to return to the station, 
when footpads struck him two ugly blows 
from the rear and he fell unconscious. 
He was carried to a nearby hospital and 
it was found that a sum of money, a gold 
watch and scarfpin had been taken. 

W. H. L. 














An illustration of the brilliantly successful manner 
in which 


: Maude Klotz 


The Great Young American Soprano iis 


her engagements is clearly shown in the unanimous praise 
accorded to her by the Buffalo newspapers when she ap- 
peared recently in that city as soloist with the Guido Chorus. 





Letter from Mr. Seth Clark, 


the Guido’s eminent conductor, 
to G. Dexter Richardson, former 
manager of Miss Klotz: 





371 Delaware Ave., 
Buffalo, Dec. 9th, 1913. 


My dear Mr. Richardson: 

I want to tell you that Miss 
Maude Klotz was a great success 
with the Guido Chorus at our 
recent concert. She did some 
beautiful work. 

With her charming voice and 
most attractive stage presence 
she undoubtedly has a splendid 
career before her. 

Yours sincerely, 


SETH CLARK. 














Buffalo Notices of Maude Klotz 


Buffalo Courier, December Sth, 1913 


MAUDE KLOTZ DELIGHTS AUDIENCE IN ELMWOOD MUSIC HALL. 


“The occasion served to introduce an artist new t 
; Oo Buffalo, M 
Guam aflet oo ge cog who tock her audience by storm. ieee ta the tires 
outh, she is a singer who comma i i 
the artistic ae at ae Bans nds respect as well as admiration for 
‘Nature has endowed her with every qualification for a successful 
concert stage. Her voice is beautiful, pure and crystal clear, aad she uses 
Se eae eee that comes from the best of training as well as deep study. 
ps bs ae dheneg valuable of her assets is her attractive personality and the thing we 
Buffalo Times, December 5th, 1913 
MAUDE KLOTZ, SOPRANO SOLOIST, SCORES A GREAT TRIUMPH, 


“Like a lone star glittering in the dark expanse of the nigh i 

tly f I 
the clear, bright voice of Miss Klotz against the somber and subdued Gakaraued ot 
the choral tone in Gelbke’s ‘Jubilate, Amen.’ Miss Klotz by her first appearance 
in this city created a most favorable impression. Her voice is well schooled, of 
resonant timber and is guided by good judgment.” 


Buffalo Commercial, December 5th, 1912 
“This was the first appearance in Buffalo of the charming sin 
. : . er, a 
her audience immediately. She is gifted with a charming Seramnaiity, fine etaan 
presence and a voice that is rich and sweet. Her opening songs, Koemmenich’s 


*‘Madchengliick’; ‘Bergere Legere,’ Wekerlin; and ‘Chanson | i 

’ ’ ; ndoue,’ R - 
Korsakow, gave her ample opportunity to display her different styles, and ner ane 
voice made an immediate appeal. ‘One Fine Day,’ from ‘Madam Butterfly,’ and 


a group of songs by Russell, Chadwick and Homer h i , 
and in all of these she was-delightful.” To ee ee eee 


Buffalo Evening News, December Sth, 1913 


“The singer is the possessor of a voice of fine qualit i i 
: y, good range, . 
erable power of expression. A delightful effect was given‘ in the aie ahasee tay 
the incidental solo sung by Miss Klotz in combination with the men’s voices. The 
Ot at ae ki pet ae od oo program numbers, especially the unique 
i] ‘Chanson Indoue’ imsky-K i i 
pe ng tg y y-Korsakow, which is full of an in- 
Buffalo Express, December 5th, 1913 
“She has a voice of purity and sweetness. Her scale i 
‘ s even and t 
always effortiess and unforced. She has, besides, considerable wel Avery and 
power to color the voice. In her favor also is a charming and graceful presence.” 


Buffalo Enquirer, December 5th, i912 


“‘Miss Maude Klotz, a charming lyric soprano, was soloist, and 
, . she to i- 
ence by storm. She has a voice of much purity, sweetness and sandeiee ‘qualities 
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““MONNA VANNA ” SUNG IN LAST WEEK OF CHICAGO SEASON 


Premiére of Février’s Opera Distinguished by Remarkable Singing of Muratore as ‘‘ Prinzivalle *—Garden 
and Marcoux Also Score — Trouble for Campanini when Illness Necessitates an Eleventh-hour 
Substitution for “Jewels of the Madonna’’—Parelli’s ‘‘ A Lovers’ Quarrel” Revised —-Ysaye Soloist 


with Chicago Orchestra 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, February 2, 1914. 


i HE last week of the opera brought its 

own troubles to General Manager 
Campanini. At five o’clock last Monday 
afternoon everything in the opera house 
was serene and “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” with Carolina White as Maliella, 
was to open the week. At six o’clock 
Mme. White announced that she would 
be unable to sing. Immediately there fol- 
lowed an attempt to substitute “Tosca” 
with Mary Garden in the réle. Miss 
Garden had been rehearsing “Monna 
Vanna” all day from ten o’clock in the 
morning and had left the opera house. 
She could not be located anywhere. At 
ten minutes of seven Miss White was 
prepared to sing “The Jewels,” but at 
seven she again announced that her phy- 
sician would not allow her to appear that 
evening. It was then decided to give 


“Die Walkiire,” with Mme. Claussen and 
Dalmorés, but it was found that the 
scenery for this opera had already been 
started for Philadelphia and Dalmorés 
also could not be located. As a last re- 
sort Jenny Dufau was found and she 
consented to save the evening, as she had 
on previous occasions, by singing the 
title réle of Donizetti’s time-worn “Lucia 
di Lammermoor.” 

This was given without rehearsal, un- 
der Attilio Parelli’s direction, in cred- 
itable style, Aristodemo Giorgini, Gio- 
vanni Polese and Henri Scott filling the 
other roles. 

On Tuesday evening Massenet’s “Don 
Quichotte” was produced with Vanni 
Marcoux, Mary Garden and Hector Du- 
franne in their familiar réles. The mu- 
sic of this opera improves on acquain- 
tance and the Don Quichotte of Marcoux 
is one of the most interesting figures of 
modern opera. Campanini conducted and 
the Prelude of the third act, which 
serves as a sort of intermezzo, made such 
a favorable impression that it had to be 
repeated. 


The “Monna Vanna” Premiére 


A momentous event in the annals of 
the fourth season of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company was the first perform- 
ance last Wednesday evening, at the Au- 
ditorium, of Henri Février’s musical set- 
ting of the drama, “Monna Vanna,” by 
Maurice Maeterlinck. Coming at the end 
of the season it formed a brilliant climax 
to the year’s operatic happenings. 
Maeterlinck has made the story of the 
siege of Pisa in the Fifteenth Century 
and its final deliverance into a drama of 
telling power. This is set by Fevrier, 
who is but thirty-four years old, to music 
which is dramatic at times, lyric in the 
love scenes and appropriately martial in 
the military parts of the drama. It is 
reminiscent of the music of the great 
writers and hardly has the sustaining 
power which the drama itself contains. 
In its performance Mary Garden, in the 
title rdle, has a part which affords her 
the usual opportunities for the display of 
her histrionic ability. Her music for the 
most part is fragmentary and in the first 
two acts she has but little to sing. In 
the third act there are some passionate 
moments in which her vocal abilities are 
called into requisition. She made a beau- 
tiful picture. : 

Lucien Muratore, as Prinzivalle, a réle 
which he created when the opera was 
first performed in Paris in 1909, gave 
forth the most artistic presentation of 
an operatic character which we have had 
this season. He has captured the Chi- 
cago public by his refined style, by his 
artistic supremacy and by his phenom- 
enal vocal powers. He rose to- great 
heights in the second act in Prinzivalle’s 
tent and the “love avowal,” which had 
to be repeated. 

Vanni Marcoux, who also created his 
role, that of Guido, in Paris, had in the 
Pisan general a most suitable character. 
The highly dramatic music appertaining 
to Guido was finely sung. 

Gustave Huberdeau had a_ short but 
sympathetic part as Marco. He sang the 
narrative in the first act with musical 
taste. Warnery, Nicolay and Defrere 
completed the cast. 

Cleofonte Campanini lent to the score 
his consummate musicianship and 





brought forth the colorful and atmos- 
pheric instrumentation with fine effect. 
The Auditorium was filled with a repre- 
sentative audience which applauded the 
artists liberally. The stage settings, 
which are owned by both the Chicago 
and Boston companies and which were 
designed by Josef Urban, are among the 
finest we have seen here this season. 


“A Lovers’ Quarrel” Re-introduced 


For the first time this season Attilio 
Parelli’s “A Lover’s Quarrel” was pre- 
sented last Thursday evening and after 
a lapse of one year this score seems to 
have gained in gracefulness and charm. 
While the music is composed to a tale 
which is neither gripping nor novel, its 
own lively and luminous spirits carries 
this one-act opera to popularity. In 
Alice Zeppilli, Amedeo Bassi, Giovanni 
Polese, Louise Berat, the cast was ex- 
emplary. Parelli conducted the work 
himself and was called before the curtain 
a half dozen times. 

Following this came an abridged per- 
formance of the “Tales of Hoffmann,” 
the prologue being omitted. Charles Dal- 
morés sang the réle of Hoffmann, Flor- 
ence Macbeth was the mechanical doll 
Olympia, but, strange to say, did not come 
up to the vocal standard she set for her- 
self in the “Barber of Seville” and “La 
Sonnambula.” Caroline White, still suf- 
fering from an indisposition, also did not 
appear at her best. Jenny Dufau, as An- 
tonia, Ruby Heyl as Nicklausse, Hector 
Dufranne in an excellent caricature of 
Coppelius, Nicolay as Spalanzani and 
Crespel, Huberdeau as Miracle and 
Daddi in two comedy réles completed the 
cast. Charlier conducted. 


The Gala Performance 


Gala operatic performances without 
changes of announcements would cer- 
tainly be rare with the Chicago company. 
This year’s production of excerpts from 
various operas given last Friday evening 
for the purpose of bringing forth the 
principal stars of the company was no 
exception to the rule. Again was the 
second act of “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” discarded for an act of “Samson 
et Dalila,” in which we heard the dis- 
tinguished Swedish contralto, Julia 
Claussen, in one of her most stately and 
vocally effective réles. Charles Dalmorés 
as Samson also gave a creditable ac- 
count of himself, and Hector Dufranne 
was the third in this artistic trio. 


The third act of “Aida” served to ad- 
vance the art of Carolina White in her 
most perfect operatic impersonation. She 
had fully recovered from her indisposi- 
tion. Amedeo Bassi as Rhadames, Gio- 
vanni Polese as Amonasro, Henri Scott 
as the High Priest, and _ Beatrice 
Wheeler, the young American contralto, 
helped to make this division of the eve- 
ning a well-rounded musical one. 


The mad scene from “Lucia” gave 
Florence Macbeth an excellent chance 
for florid vocal exposition. She was well 
received. 

The second act of “Tosca” was Mary 
Garden’s medium. She made the most 
of her scene in Scarpia’s salon and sang 
the aria, “Vissi d’arte et d’amore” in 
good style. Amedeo Bassi made a strik- 
ing figure as Cavaradossi. Polese, on 
the other hand, was entirely too smooth 
and polite as Scarpia. He lacked the 
rougher, fie cer elements of the prefect 
of police. 

The third act of “La Bohéme” fur- 
nished Rosa Raisa, Mabel Riegelman, 
Giorgini and Federici, their opportuni- 
ties, and a rousing performance of the 
“Tannhauser” overture conducted by 
General Manager Campanini brought 
forth a storm of avplause. The perform- 
ance ended with a ballet divertissement 
led by Rosina Galli. Charlier, Parelli, 
Perosio and Sturani assisted Campanini 
in conducting the various operatic ex- 
cerpts. A record-breaking audience at- 
tended, of whom about one thousand re- 
paired to the Congress Hotel, where a 
reception was given the subscribers and 
other guests by the directors of the 
opera company. 

“Monna Vanna” was repeated at the 
Saturday matinée with the same cast 
that presented it last Wednesday eve- 
ning under the direction of Campanini 
and proved a great drawing card, for 
every seat had been sold several days in 
advance. The season closed Saturday 
evening with a performance of “Martha” 
in English. 


Last of Tiffin Musicales 


The last of the Tiffin Musicales, given 
in the Crystal Ballroom of the Biack- 
stone Hotel, had Mary Garden as the 
star attraction. Assisting the Scotch- 
American prima donna were Helen 
Ware, the talented young violinist, and 
Edna Gunnar Peterson, the Chicago 
pianist. 

Miss Garden’s numbers consisted of 
two operatic arias, one from. Boito’s 
“Mefistofele’ and the other from Puc- 
cini’s “La Bohéme” and a _ group of 
French chansons. In view of the ar- 
tistically exquisite interpretation of the 
latter we can readily forgive certain vo- 
cal shortcomings.- She was at her best 
also in the aria from “Bohéme.” 

Miss Ware had the distinction of pre- 
senting for the first time in Chicago a 
new Hungarian Rhapsodie by Hubay. 
This fantasie, built upon a number of 
folksongs of Hungary, earned for the 
young player abundant applause. It is 
a grateful number and no doubt will 
soon be found on the programs of many 
violinists. Miss Ware disclosed a some- 
what small tone, but of crystal clarity, 
smooth and even throughout. She inter- 
prets her music seriously and with ar- 
tistic purpose. In the Brahms-Joachim 
Hungarian Dance she displayed sus- 
tained tone, and also verve and dash, 
and made a very favorable impression 
upon her audience. 

Miss Peterson was heard in the Gluck- 
Brahms Gavotte, the Schumann Allegro 
and three miscellaneous pieces, of which 
the MacDowell “Improvisation” best 
pleased her audience. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra Concert 


The most varied program of the sea- 
son was presented at Orchestra Hall last 
Friday afternoon by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Frederick Stock. The classics were rep- 
resented by Beethoven’s “Leonore” Over- 
ture, No. 3; the Vivaldi Concerto, for 
violin, organ and string orchestra, in 
which Eugen Ysaye was the soloist and 
the Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto. The 
humorous and sprightly element was 
contributed by Weber’s Overture to 
“Abu Hassan,” and the romantic and 
impressionistic by Charpentier’s Suite, 
“Impressions d’Italie.” This was his 
first piece for the Prix de Rome. 

Ysaye was in fine form and gave a 
soulful performance of the classic Vi- 
valdi work, and invested the last move- 
ment of the Saint-Saéns Concerto with 
unusual fire. After numerous recalls he 
played the second division of a Capriccio 
by Guiraud. It was evident that Ysaye 
was inspired by the remarkably finished 
work of the orchestra. 

The regular concert under the aus- 
pices of the Amateur Musical Club was 
given at the Assembly Room, Fine Arts 
Building, last Monday afternoon. The 
program was arranged by Tina Mae 
Haines and Lillian A. White. A quar- 
tet of male voices assisted. The pro- 
gram contained the symphoniette for 
double quartet from “Floriana” by Ar- 
thur Whiting; three piano numbers by 
Ravel, performed by Mary Cameron; 
two vocal numbers by John R. West and 
Helen Wood for quartet a capella; two 
double quartet selections and Saint- 
Saéns’s symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” played by Mary Cameron 
and Priscilla Carver. 


Rose Olitzka’s Tour 


Rose Olitzka, the popular Chicago 
contralto, has been making a short con- 
cert tour, and was heard on January 12 
with Alice Nielsen and Jean Gerardy in 
recital at Grand Rapids, Mich., at which 
she scored her usual success. At Auro- 
ra, Ill., on January 13, she gave a re- 
cital assisted by Ludwig Schmidt, vio- 
linist, and was given a flattering recep- 
tion. At both these concerts A. Leon 
Bloom, pianist, served as accompanist. 

The Chicago Choral Society, under 
the direction of Clemens A. Hutter, gave 
its first concert at Association Audito- 
rium last Wednesday evening. The 
chorus consists of sixty mixed voices, of 
which the soprano section somewhat 
overbalances the other divisions. Per- 
melia Gale, contralto, and Mary Ann 
Kaufman, soprano, were the principal 
soloists. Several works by American 
composers were sung. 

An interesting program was given in 
Kimball Hall last Tuesday evening by 
Gertrude Galland, soprano, assisted by 


Lillian Bierfield, pianist; Rose Vitto, 
violinist, and Alexander Spiegel, ’cellist. 
Among the numbers were the “Liebes- 
traume,” Liszt; Brahms’ “Hungarian 
Dances,” No. 5; Puccini’s aria, “Mi Chi- 
amano Mimi,” from “La Bohéme”; Mas- 
senet’s “Elégie” and Arditi’s “Il Bacio.” 

The Chicago Chamber Music Society 
presented the Kneisel Quartet in its 
fourth concert of the present season last 
Thursday afternoon in the foyer of Or- 
chestra Hall. The works given were the 
Quartet E Major, op. 45, by Vincent 
d’Indy and the Quartet D Minor by 
Schubert. 


Another American Singer for Chicago 
Opera 


Lillian Griesheimer, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick Griesheimer, of No. 
4329 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, was 
engaged last Saturday by General Man- 
ager Cleofonte Campanini, of the Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, and imme- 
diately joins the company on tour. Miss 
Griesheimer, after a preliminary hearing 
last week, at which she sang “Caro 
Nome” from “Rigoletto” and the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé,” with orchestral 
accompaniment under the direction of 
Attilio Parelli, made such an impression 
that many expressions of commendation 
were forthcoming from both Campanini 
and Parelli. She has a very flexible 
coloratu.a soprano voice, a pleasing per- . 
sonality, and a fine stage presence. 
Campanini is most enthusiastic over this 
acquisition, and declared that within two 
years she would be known the world 
over. He told the representative that he 
would at once hav2 her take the leading 
Flower Maiden’s part in “Parsifal” on 
tour. “I was so pleased with her sing- 
ing of the ‘Bell Song’ from ‘Lakmé’,” 
he added, “that it is not out of the ques- 
tion that this opera may be given in 
English at the Saturday evening per- 
formances next season with Miss Grie- 
Sheimer in the rdle of the Hindoo 
maiden.” 

Miss Griesheimer has received all her 
musical education in America, in fact in 
Chicago. She began her training under 
Mrs. Charles Krum, supplemented by 
some lessons given her by George Ham- 
lin, and last September won a free 
scholarship in the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege School of Opera and studied under 
the personal direction of Adolf Muhl- 
mann. 

This is the second of Mr. Muhlmann’s 
pupils to receive an operatic engage- 
ment this season. Rosemarie Blain, also 
one of his pupils, is now alternate with 
Emma Trentini on tour. 

At the operatic audition last week 
Miss Griesheimer was one of two se- 
lected out of some twenty candidates for 
operatic po i‘ions. 

The Chicago Musical College Orches- 
tra of seventy pieces gave its first pro- 
gram of the new term January 31 in the 
Ziegfeld Theater before an audience 
which taxed the capacity of the theater. 
The occasion was made an informal re- 
ception to numerous graduates of’ the 
college who are taking post-graduate 
work. This year’s orchestra is the 
strongest organization of the kind the 
school has ever maintained. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Flonzaley’s Give First Chicago Concert 
of Season 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—The F lonzaley Quar- 
tet gave its first concert of the season in 
Chicago at the Fine Arts Theater on 
Sunday afternoon and attracted the 
usual musical audience to listen to its 
program, which consisted of the Schu- 
bert D Minor Quartet, the Beethoven 
Quartet G Major, op. 18, No. 2, and 
Emanuel Moor’s Suite, for violin and 
violoncello. This last brought forward 
Alfred Pochon, second violinist of the 
Quartet, and Iwan d’Archambeau, vio- 
loncellist. While not an inspired com- 
position it proved an interesting novelty 
and the last movement especially, with 
its Hungarian flavor, was well received. 
The playing of the quartet was on its 
usual high plane of artistic excellence. 

M. R. 





Academy of American Violin Makers to 
Hold Yearly Convention 


The Violin World, the New York 
monthly, is the promulgator of a society, 
the American Academy of Violin Makers, 
which is to be run on lines similar to the 
American Medical Society, the American 
Academy of Design, or the American In- 
stitute of Architects, that is, to bring the 
various American violin makers into 
closer unity, and to aid the various do- 
mestic makers in getting their wares 
better known. Its constitution provides 
for an annual convention, in connection 
with which a public exhibit of violins by 
American makers will be given. 
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THE MUSICAL INDEPENDENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


As announced in our last issue, our Editor declared 
“the musical independence of the United States” at the 
dinner of the Society for the Promotion of Opera in 
English, held at the Plaza Hotel on Tuesday evening 
last, of which a full account appears in this issue. 

Our Editor, in his address, stated that a broader issue 
than Opera in English had been created through the 
tremendous development of musical knowledge, culture, 
and especially of the musical industries in this country 
during the last generation. 


As reported, the people have begun to sing, and 
they have also begun to march, and when the mass of 
the people begin to sing and march, it means change. 
It has meant revolution in the past, as when the thou- 
sand started from Marseilles to the song of Rouget de 
L’Isle, which became known later as the “Marseillaise,” 
for Paris, they precipitated the French Revolution, and 
wiped out the old order of things forever. 


All over this country the feeling has existed for years 
that while we owed a great debt to Europe and were 
more than glad to welcome her artists, we were no 
longer dependent upon her for musical education, and 
that the day must come when we would assert our- 
selves in music, as, in the past, we had asserted our- 
selves politically, then commercially, then industrially, 
and finally financially. 


This does not mean that we shall cease our pleasant 
relations with the old world—their composers, their 
musicians, their teachers. It does mean that we shall 
no longer be absolutely dependent upon them, even in 
our own minds. 


And it does mean that a new day has dawned for the 
American musician, be he composer, player, teacher 
or singer, and that, with the increased love for music 
that must come among our great population, the mu- 
sical industries, which, today, exceed those of Europe 
both in quantity and quality, will be still further ex- 
panded. 


When the United States established its political inde- 
pendence from England, our relations with England be- 
came more and more cordial. The two countries grad- 
ually learned to respect each other. They began to 
work more harmoniously together for the world’s peace, 
for the promotion of industry, of commerce, for the 
encouragement of literature, music, drama and the arts. 

When we established our commercial independence, 
we did not cease relations with the old world. They 
became more cordial; they were extended. When we 
established our industrial independence by building fac- 
tories, when we made the things which we had formerly 
imported, we did not diminish the prosperity of those 
from whom we had bought before, but developed a 
greater prosperity in our own country, so that our pur- 
chasing power was increased for what was produced 
abroad. 

When we established, finally, our financial indepen- 
dence, and no longer trembled when the Bank of Eng- 
land raised its discount rate, we by our strength added 
solidity to the finances of the world and became a 
greater factor than ever in the progress of the world. 

And so, now that we have declared our independence 
in music, while we shall henceforth encourage our own 
composers, singers, players and all those who work 
in the musical field, we shall, by the increased interest 
in music, by the increased knowledge and appreciation 
of music, offer to the great foreign artist larger oppor- 
tunity, and to the foreign teacher that comes to us, 
a finer and larger field. 

The dawn of our musical independence will be of 
world-wide importance, for it brings into the field of 
musical activity, of musical appreciation, a nation of 
one hundred millions of intelligent, enterprising and re- 
sourceful people. 


JAMES W. GERARD: AN AMERICAN 


The sensational dispatch which we publish on the 
first page of this issue, shows that the conspirators who 
were backing the agitation in Berlin against the propa- 
ganda which MusIcAL AMERICA and its editor had been 
making, went one step too far. 

It is, of course, natural, that if the principle is once 
established that it is no longer necessary to go to 
Europe for a musical education, the European teachers, 
boarding-house keepers and others would suffer se- 
verely. 

It was, of course, also natural that in the revelations 
which this paper has been making with regard to the 
condition of some girl students abroad, which is, of 
course, no reflection upon the great student body, the 
many eminent teachers and the many honorable musical 
schools and conservatories over there, the opportunity 
would have been afforded for misrepresentation by in- 
terested parties, representatives of competitors, teach- 
ers seeking notoriety and budding prima donnas in need 
ef advertising. 

But when the conspirators went so far, with the aid 
of the Berliner Tageblatt as to put into the mouth of 
James W. Gerard, the American Ambassador in Berlin, 
a statement to the effect that MuSICAL AMERICA was a 
scandal sheet, which, for sensational purposes, and to 
make money, had impugned the virtue of the American 
girls abroad, they overstepped themselves. 

As will be seen from the dispatch from Berlin, the 
ambassador not only absolutely denied ever having 
made any such statement, but went further, and in a 
letter, over his signature, to Dr. O. P. Jacob, the Ber- 
lin correspondent of MUSICAL AMERICA, announced that 
he had kicked the reporter of the Tageblatt out of the 
American embassy and expressed himself as willing to 
join in the prosecution of that sheet. 

The conspirators did not figure on the character of 
the American. As Mr. Gerard says in his letter, he 
knows nothing of music or of musical papers, but he 
does know when his name is put to a statement that is 
slanderous, that is shameful, and which he never made. 
And he is man enough, being an American and knowing 
that this statement which had been put into his mouth 
had been cabled all over the United States, to come out 
squarely over his signature and offer, even, in his high 
rank, to join in the prosecution of a sheet whose meth- 
ods are beneath contempt. 

If any further evidence were needed of the super- 
iority of the American character it is afforded by this 
incident. 

There is not a paper of standing in the United States 
today which would descend to such infamy as to put 
into the mouth of a foreign ambassador a slanderous 
statement, reflecting upon a reputable journal, a state- 
ment which he never made. 

When Mr. Gerard understands the whole purpose of 
our propaganda, from documents which will be, in a 
few days, in his possession, when he realizes what this 
paper and its editor are fighting for, when he knows 
that there is a great national movement on foot, he will 
rejoice. 

I present to all the readers of MusicaL AMERICA, to 
all music lovers, to all lovers of the truth, and to the 


press of the United States, which, after all, is interested 
in maintaining the honor of even the humblest of its 
members, the name of James W. Gerard, an American, 
as that of a man, who, even if he did not know any- 
thing about music or musical papers, has by his sense 
of justice advanced the cause of musical progress in 
the United States a generation. 


whe bens, 


Personalities 


























Bassos Rothier and Segurola on Tour 


While the personalities of the Metropolitan Opera 
stars remain comparatively i ty: to the general pub- 


lic during the bustle of New York life, the relaxation of 
formalities on tour presents the singers in more intimate 
surroundings. The above photograph of Leon Rothier 
and Andres de Segurola shows the two Metropolitan 
bassos in a buoyant mood during the ovation consequent 
upon the company’s arrival in Atlanta. 

Ware—Helen Ware, the American violinist, had the 
satisfaction of greeting her first teacher during the 
reception to her many friends, who offered their con- 
gratulations upon her successful performance at her 
recent Chicago recital with Mary Garden. 


Gilberté—Hallett Gilberté’s song “Two Roses” which 
has been sung with success this season by Mme. Marie 


Rappold is soon to be issued with a French translation. 


His “Ah, Love But a Day,” which has also been sung 
much by prominent artists, is to appear in a lower key, 
the edition for high voice having been the only avail- 
able one hitherto. 


Powell—Here is an interesting opinion expressed by 
the noted violinist, Maud Powell: “Our artists in vari- 
ous fields are clever, sprightly, full of technique. 
Some of them are trying to do the real thing, and I 
feel like taking an axe to get it out of them! There 
is more of liveliness and high spirits than of spirituality. 
We don’t live deeply enough. We depend too much on 
the big outer stimulus—like a baseball game—to 
rouse us.” 


Morrisey—When Mme. Marie Morrisey was a child 
it was her ambition to become a pianist, and she studied 
a number of years to that end. She practiced regu- 
larly six hours a day, and as a result broke down, while 
a peculiar complication arose in the shape of a dis- 
located wrist-bone, which necessitated placing her arm 
in splints. It was then that she turned her attention 
to vocal training and made such progress that she is 
now looked upon as one of the best equipped contraltos 
in the concert field. 


Austin—Florence Austin, the American violinist, has 
recently received the manuscript of “Twelve Short 
Poems” for the violin with piano accompaniment by 
Cecil Burleigh, an American musician who lives in 
Sioux City, lowa. The violinist discloses the informa- 
tion that they are unusually fine and highly poetic. 
She has performed some of Mr. Burleigh’s other works 
and calls the new ones the best he has done. They are 
dedicated to Miss Austin and will appear from the press 
of the Oliver Ditson Company in the near future. 


Ferrari-Fontana— Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, the 
Italian tenor who has made so great an impression at 
the Metropolitan in the tenor réle of “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” was a singer in light opera and a baritone in 
the bargain before he decided to study for grand opera. 
Among other things, he sang in Italy the baritone réle 
of Hans in “Hans the Flute Player,” which on this 
side of the water was seen at the Manhattan Opera 
House. Four years of hard work followed and then 
Ferrari-Fontana made his triumphant grand opera 
début in Turin as Tristan. 


Stransky—One of the most valuable and comprehen- 
sive collections of modern German paintings now in 
this country is that owned by Josef Stransky, the New 
York Philharmonic conductor, who contributes to the 
eurrent number of The International a descriptive 
article on them, which reveals his connoisseurship in 
the art. Mr. Stransky believes that, if American col- 
lectors were to pay more attention to German painters 
of the present day, it would not only encourage the 
latter to greater activity, but would bring to this 
country canvasses that some day are bound to fetch 
enormous sums. 
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Dinner Given by the National Society for the Promotion of Opera in English at the Plaza Hotel, New Y 
America,” first made his declaration of the musical independence of the Unitec 


1—Franz X. Arens 11—Percy Mackaye 21—Mrs, Frank Sprague 31—Leonard Liebling 
2—Mme, Jeanne Jomelli 12—Anna E. Ziegler 22—Willard Paddock 32—Mme. Gisela Weber 
3—Chas. Henry Meltzer 13—Alfred Hertz 23—Delbert L. Loomis 33—Edward Berge 
4—John C. Freund 14—Mrs. Chas. Henry Meltzer 24—Clarence McMillan 34—Mme. Von Palmenberg 
5—David Bispham 15—Blanche Hamilton Fox 25—Arthur L, Judson 35—Joseph N. Weber 
6—Mrs. Walter Damrosch 16—John R. Philips 26—Mme. Ciaparelli-Viafora 36—William Korn 
7—Reginald De Koven 17—Frank Sprague 27—-G.. Viafora 37—Mrs. William Korn 
8.—Otto H. Kahn 18—Mrs. Putnam Griswold 28—Mrs. Arthur L. Judson 38—Arthur Schoenstadt 
9—Mrs. Jullan Edwards 19—Mrs. A. B. Hull 29—Oscar Saenger 39—Maximilian Plizer 


10—Walter Damrosch 20—Phillp Spooner 30—Emma Cecile Nagel 40—Herwegh von Ende 
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New York, on Tuesday, January 27, 1914. It was on this occasion that John C. Freund, editor of ‘‘Musical 
United States. The identification of the persons in the photograph is as follows: 


41—-Baroness K. Von Klenner 51—Dr. T. Kenefick 61—Rufus H, Dewey 71—John Lloyd Thomas 
42—Mr. Mallet-Prevost 52—Edward Maxwell 62—Gladys Chandler 72—Walter David 
43—Arthur Farwell 53—Ellison Van Hoose 63—William J. Ziegler 73—Tali Esen Morgan 

44 John R. MacArthur 54—Paul M. Kempf 64—Mrs. Arthur Whitehill 74—Myrtle Thornburgh 
45—Miss |. Tebbetts 55—Ward Stephens 65—Kenneth S. Clark 75—Willis Marlowe-Jones 
46—Miss D. O’Connor 56—Edmund Jacques 66—George Harris, Jr. 76—Annie Louise David 
47—Dr. E. Schaaf 57—Hans Kronold 67—Adelaide Gescheidt 77—Ralph Korn 
48—Leopold Levy 58—Otto Fessler 68—Mme. Adele L. Baldwin 

49—Miss C, Tompkins 59—Mr. Godley 69—Mrs. Charlotte Babcock 


50—Mrs. Edward Maxwell 60—Harry Fream 70—Mrs. John Lloyd Thomas 
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AMERICAN TOUR FOR 
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Germaine Schnitzer, Austrian Pianist, 
Who Will Concertize in America and 
Europe Next Season 


Germaine Schnitzer, the Austrian 
pianist who appeared with much success 
in America last season, will play many 
concerts in this country next season 
under the management of R. E. Johnston. 

Miss Schnitzer, who was recently mar- 
ried in New York, was prevented from 
fulfilling her engagements for the pres- 
ent season because of the death of her 
mother. In addition to her concerts in 
America next season, Miss Schnitzer 
will make a European tour during the 
months of February and March during 
which she will appear in the principal 
cities of Germany, Austria, Roumania, 
the South of France and possibly Eng- 
land. This tour is imperative because of 
her many previous successes in her 
native land and other European coun- 
tries. 





RADCLIFFE COLLEGE CONCERT 





Distinguished Audience for Mme. Sun- 
delius and Mrs, Frothingham 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 31.—The Musical 
Association of Radcliffe College gave a 
charming concert in Agassiz House, 
Cambridge, Mass., on January 27, when 
Mrs. Langdon Frothingham, pianist, and 
Mme. Marie Sundelius, the eminent 
Swedish soprano, gave the program, 
with Mrs. Dudley Fitts as the efficient 
accompanist for Mme. Sundelius’s songs. 

Mrs. Frothingham interpreted with 
authority works of MacDowell, Schu- 
mann and Chopin, and when she per- 
formed the Andante and Variations of 
Schumann and Rondo, op. 73, of Chopin, 
Corrine Harmon presided at the second 
piano. Mme. Sundelius gave a delight- 
fully varied list of songs, including sev- 
eral Swedish folk-songs which she sang 
inimitably, her superb soprano and 
charming stage presence delighting her 
listeners. The audience was a _ distin- 
guished one, including many of the Har- 
vard University professors and their 
wives, and many Boston musicians of 
prominence. The president, Mrs. Walter 
G. Spalding, and the vice-president, Ma- 
bel W. Daniels, received the i a 





TWO SPRINGFIELD CONCERTS 





Apollo Club and Janser Quartet Give 
Admirable Programs 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 1.—The Or- 
pheus Club gave a splendid concert Tues- 
day evening when it made its only con- 
cert appearance of the year. Director 
John J. Bishop has drilled the 150 men 
under him so carefully that there was 
a high grade of artistic finish. The a 
capella work was well-nigh flawless. 
Rarely has a chorus been able to sing so 
smooth and even anil delicate a sustained 
pianissimo as did the club in the Brahms 
“‘Wiegenlied.” Conversely, it was re- 
markable to hear the immense volume 
which came from the singers in George 
W. Chadwick’s “Ecce jam noctis” or Paul 
Bliss’s effective “A Plainsman’s Song.” 
Thirty members of the Municipal Or- 
chestra, under Andries Cornelissen, be- 
sides playing the accompaniments to four 


songs, gave three pleasing numbers, in- 
cluding Mr. Cornelissen’s “Vision Pas- 
torale.” This new work is written in 
a beautiful, meditative mood. It bears 
the distinguishing traits of modern im- 
pressionistic writing, with the addition 
of a charming melody. 

The soloists were Marie Kaiser, so- 
prano, and Irma Seydel, violinist. Miss 
Kaiser sang the “Caro nome” aria from 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” with good taste and 
tone. Her encore was the Spross “I 
Know,” and later she sang a delightful 
group of lieder. Miss Seydel gave Paga- 
nini’s Concerto No. 1 an enjoyable per- 
formance. Her encore was Mrs. Gil- 
mour’s delightful little “Slumber Song.” 
On Monday morning the Janser String 
Quartet of the Springfield Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its second musicale of cham- 
ber music. A large audience enjoyed the 
playing of Mozart’s C Major Quartet, No. 
17, and the Allegro Vivace, Theme and 
Variations and Finale of Schubert’s 
“Trout” Quintet, op. 114. Arthur H. 
Turner sang before a local audience for 
the first time in a long while and the 
freshness and fullness of his voice caused 
a regret that he does not sing oftener. 
His numbers were the “Salome” aria 
from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” MacDow- 
ell’s “Long, Long Ago” and Huhn’s “In- 
victus.” His encore was Hawley’s “The 
Sweetest Flower That Blows.” Mrs. 
Schuyler B. Eddy sang “Die Forelle,” 
the theme to the “Theme and Variations” 
movement of the Quintet. ¥. ow. ke 


PROSPERITY FOLLOWS 
CALGARY’S ORCHESTRA 


Gives Three Successful Concerts Under 
Conductor Max Weil With Marie 
Caslova, the Soloist 


CALGARY, CAN., Jan. 17.—While the 
Calgary Symphony Orchestra is hardly 
out of its swaddling clothes in respect to 
age, having given its first performance 
only last Fall, yet its artistic develop- 
ment has been rapid. In fact, the or- 
ganization, under the earnest conductor- 
ship of Max Weil, has already become 
an institution in the Northwest. 

As there is nothing so satisfying as 
facts, the progress and ideals of this mu- 
sical body may be judged by the attend- 
ance and enthusiasm at its concerts and 
the programs offered. The third concert 
was given in the Sherman Grand The- 
ater on January 12 before an applausive 
audience that filled the building. Marie 
Caslova, the famed violinist, was the so- 
loist and Winifred German, the accom- 
panist. These compositions received a 
very creditable interpretation: 

Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” 
Symphony No. 


’ 








Mendelssohn ; 
1 in C, op. 21, Beethoven; 
Concerto in E Minor for Violin, op. 64, Men- 
delssohn; Suite, “Peer Gynt,’ No. 1, Grieg, 
and Marche Slave, op. 31, Tschaikowsky. 


The musicians paid a visit to Edmon- 
ton on January 13 and gave two concerts 
under the distinguished patronage of His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of Al- 
berta and Mrs. Bulyea and the Premier 
of Alberta and Mrs. Sifton. The first 
was a young people’s matinée, which 
was attended by 2,400 children. At the 
evening concert Miss Caslova, who was 
again the soloist, earned volumes of spon- 
taneous applause by her work in the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in E Minor, op. 64. 
Numbers by Beethoven, Grieg, Rossini, 
Mendelssohn, Smetana, Humperdinck, 
Haydn, Joh. Strauss, Offenbach and 
Cheshire were played. The trip was em- 
inently successful, both’ financially and 
artistically. The journey was made in a 
special train and some fifty enthusiasts 
from Calgary accompanied the party. 

Sex discrimination has no part in the 
personnel of the orchestra, for nearly a 
dozen of its members are women. It is 
the plan of Conductor Weil to have so- 
loists of international note as assisting 
artists. Mme. Cornelia Rider-Possart, 
pianist, will be the soloist at the next 
eoncert on February 16. 


. {NEW SALT LAKE CHORUS 


Orpheus Club Wins Approval 
First Concert 


SALT LAKE CiTy, Jan. 28.—Thursday 
night marked the initial appearance of 
the Orpheus Club in a delightful concert 
given at the Ladies’ Literary Club. The 
program, which was the one sung by the 
New York Apollo Club in 1913, was 
suited to the popular taste and won 
hearty appreciation from the audience. 
The singing of the club members was 
marked by precision and clarity of tone. 
Otto King, Salt Lake’s popular ’cellist, 
and William R. Sibley, tenor, were artis- 
tic soloists. The Ladies’ Literary Club 
chorus assisted with two numbers. The 
accompanists of the evening were Spen- 
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International Prestige 


The strongest evidence of how wide- 


spread is the popularity of the Weber, 


is shown by the great demand for this 


famous piano abroad. This demand has 


become so urgent that one of the largest 


and best equipped factories in all Europe 


has been erected near London for the 


manufacture of Weber pianos. 


Such 


proof as to the prestige enjoyed by the 


Weber in Europe, is one of the most 


striking tributes that could possibly be 


paid to any piano. 


The Weber Piano Company 
AEOLIAN HALL 
29-31-33 West 42d Street, New York City 





cer Clawson, Jr., Mrs. A. P. Stone and 
W. C. Ebaugh. 

The officers of the Orpheus Club are 
A. H. Peabody, director; W. C. Ebaugh, 
assistant director and accompanist; W. 
H. Shearman, president; Fred Bennet, 
treasurer; E. E. Bennett, secretary; E. 
EK. Pike, director at large; Willard Bord- 
well, librarian. 

S. Coleridge Taylor’s beautiful “Death 
of Minnehaha” was produced last Satur- 
day afternoon and evening at the Gar- 
rick Theater under the direction of John 
T. Hand. The chorus work, after the 
first number or two, was well done; the 
orchestra, composed largely of members 
of the Sait Lake Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, reached some splendid climaxes, and 
the soloists, Mrs. Fae Loose Stiehl, so- 
prano, and Anthon C. Lund, baritone, 
both sang with feeling and dramatic 
power. A concert program in which 
were four German songs by Professor 
Lund, preceded the choral work. 

The most difficult recital program ever 
given by a single pupil in Salt Lake was 
interpreted yesterday afternoon at the 
Orpheum Theater by Eleanor Anna Voel- 
ker, pianist, pupil of Thomas Giles. Ac- 
companied by the Salt Lake Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Miss Voelker, who is 
only nineteen years of age, played 
Grieg’s Concerto, op. 16, in A Minor; 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G Minor, op. 
25, and Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B 
Flat Minor, op. 23. Splendid technic 
marked all the young pianist’s work, the 
difficult Tschaikowsky number perhaps 
the best. E. M. C. 





FAY FOSTER SONG EVENING 


Native Composer and Interpreters Win 
Favor at Musicians’ Club 


Fay Foster, the gifted American com- 
poser, was the one whose works made up 
the program of the “composer’s evening” 
at the Musicians’ Club, New York, on 
Tuesday evening, January 27. Miss 
Foster presided at the piano and had the 
assistance of Helen Wetmore, soprano, 
Laura Maverick, contralto, and Roy W. 
Steele, tenor. The program of Miss Fos- 
ter’s songs follows: 

“Sing a Song of Roses,” “When Comes the 
Spring,” “Song of the Thistledrift’”; Miss 
Wetmore: “Con Amore,” “Winter,” “Sere- 


nade in Seville,” ‘‘Maria Mia!” Mr. Steele; 
‘Sleep, lil’ Chile, go Sleep,” “The Land of 


Make-Belief,” “I Shall Not Care,” ‘Call of 
the Trail,” Miss Maverick; “Star Track,” 
“Sleep Song,” “Fairy Castles,’ ‘‘Winter But- 
terflies,”” ‘““On Dress Parade,’’ Miss Wetmore; 
“The Painter,” “A Busy Man,” “The Ould 
Doctor,” “A Tired Father’s Lullaby,’ Mr. 
Steele; Madigral, Miss Wetmore and Mr. 


Steele. 


The three artists, Americans all of 
them, were admirable interpreters and 
sang the songs in a manner which called 
forth much applause throughout the 
evening. Miss Wetmore’s light soprano 
was suited to the songs she was chosen 
to interpret; Miss Maverick made much 
of her offerings and Mr. Steele acquitted 
himself in a worthy manner. 

Miss Foster was congratulated on all 
sides for her music. It is a difficult 
thing, indeed, to offer a program of 
twenty or more songs, as she did, and 
maintain a degree of excellence. Her 
music is individual and rich in both me- 
lodic and harmonic virtues. She played 
the accompaniments for the singers in a 
truly artistic manner. 


WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA HEARD 





Performers With New York Organiza- 
tion Given Many Recalls 


Another artistic musical success was 
added to those already scored by the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society of New 
York by the performance of the follow- 
ing program given by the women’s or- 
chestra of the society last week in St. 
Matthew’s Hall. A large audience testi- 
fied its approval by repeated recalls: 


March from “Aida,” Verdi, and Suite for 
Three 'Cellos, Pester, Miss Tappan and the 
Misses Eddy; Meditation from “Thais,” 
Massenet, Mrs. Schneelock and Orchestra; 
Recitative, “O Loss of Sight,” Air, ‘Total 
Eclipse,” from “Samson,” Handel, Mr. Tul- 
lar; Overture from ‘“Athalia,” Mendelssohn ; 


‘*Legende,”’ harp and orchestra, Thomé, 
harp, Marion Tiffany Marsh; ’Cello Solo, (a) 
Air, Bach, and (b) “Elfintanz,’’ Popper, Miss 
Tappan—Miss Roemaet at the piano; “Twi- 
light,” Cesek; “Swing Song,’ Ethel Barnes; 
“Ave Maria,’’ Schubert, and Aubode “Le 
Roi d’ys,” E. Lalo, Mr. Tullar, Tenor; Three 
Spanish Dances, Moszkowski. 

Melusina Fay Pierce is the founder of 
the society; Amy Fay, president; Made- 
line Hobart Eddy, conductor, and Belle 
Sigourney Schneelock, concertmeister. 


The Italian composer Giovanni Pagella 
of Turin is using Hebbel’s tragedy “Ju- 
dith” as the basis of a new opera. 
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CALGARY: A NEW-BORN MUSIC “CENTER 


George Harris, Jr., Pays Tribute 
to Musical Metropolis of 
Northwest 


:” the province of Alberta, Canada, 

where ten years ago stood a village 
of less than five thousand inhabitants 
there now stands Calgary, a city of al- 
most one hundred thousand. And, what 
is still more remarkable, this infant city 
is the center of musical culture of the 
great Canadian Northwest. It already 
claims the distinction of having an ex- 
cellent symphony orchestra and choral 
society of its own. One man who was 


soloist at several recent concerts of both 
the orchestra and the chorus, was so 
much impressed by the modernity and 
up-to-dateness of conditions there that 
he expresses the desire to live there 
himself. George Harris, Jr., the tenor, 
who has been heard extensivelv in con- 
cert throughout the United States, is 
the man who thus voices his opinion. 
“To what do I accredit this almost 
miraculous hold which music has upon 
the Calgary public?” echoed Mr. Harris; 
“that is rather a hard question to an- 
swer. I believe that the fact that the 
majority of the inhabitants have so re- 
cently come from the large Eastern 
cities, where they have been used to 





George Harris, Jr.. Young American 
Tenor 


hearing only the best music, has much 
to do with the success of the orchestra 
and the choral society. Never in any 
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PRINZIVALLE 


a | N— 
MONNA VANNA 


Hailed With Enthusiasm 





‘**Won the only encore of the 
evening’’- 


(CHICAGO PRESS COMMENTS) 


Muratore as the Florentine captain gave a 
great performance of the role. He was in 
prime vocal condition and every move and 
every tone was of that perfect finish and 
noble style which this French artist has made 
his own. He was remarkable. A great storm 
of applause greeted his rendition of the love 
song in the second act, and he had to repeat 
it—Chicago Examiner, Jan. 29. 


Mr. Muratore compelled to sing the love 
song of the second act twice, was one star of 
the function. Small virtue is there in length- 
ening the panegyric te Mr. Muratore. Suffice 
it to say that his was an interpretation superb 
at every point.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, Jan. 29. 


But Monna Vanna had entered the tent and 
stood before Prinzivalle, so such details sank 
into insignificance. Lucien Muratore sang 
gloriously and was every inch the Italian of 
the age of Lorenzo the Magnificent, of Leon- 
ard,. and those men whose influence is still a 
vital thing in the world today. He does the 
big things in the big way, with the com:- 
manditig personality and the voice that is at 
this day without a flaw. His singing was 
poetic, imaginative, filled with the color of the 
word, of delicate beauty and resounding pow- 
er. All the act was one fine phrase after an- 
other, and one portion he had to repeat, while 
the greatest charm was that he did not seem to 
be singing for the display of his voice but be- 
cause the unfolding of the story demanded just 
the thing that he was doing. 


Muratore and Marcoux were the creators 
of their parts when the opera was first pro- 





duced in Paris, and the reason was evident.— 
Chicago Evening Post, Jan. 29. 


The performance was admirable. Mr. Mar- 
coux and Mr. Muratore had the weightiest 
roles, and their labors were of remarkable 
power and effectiveness. As a singer the lat- 
ter artist disclosed- again the stirring abilities 
that previously he had made manifest in other 
works. Few tenors have accomplished finer 
singing than that which has been accomplished 
by Mr. Muratore here. His Prinzivalle was 
notable indeed.—Chicago Record Herald, Jan. 
19 


Lucien Muratore won the only encore of 
the evening. His great opportunity is in the 
second act, which is quite wonderful for its 
lyric quality. Mr. Muratore excels in playing 
the. ideal lover. To this role is given the most 
melodious music of the opera so far as the vocal 
parts go, and it was here that he won his re 
call. His love declaration was exquisite and his 
action was as always, sincere and impassioned. 
—Chicago Daily News, Jan. 29. 


In the first place, two of the strongest male 
singers in the company—Marcoux and Mura- 
tore—tcok the leading roles. The impression 
they created was in no doubt. Theirs was an 
ovation. The !ove solo in the second-.act was 
greeted with enthusiasm and Mr. Muratore was 
forced to repeat it, beginning with “Elle est a 
moi, Vanna.’’—Chicago Evening {merican, 
Jan. 29. 





other city have I seen such enthusiasm 
displayed at any musical function as in 
Caigary. 

“Music has become a necessity with 
these men, and therefore they have been 
willing to give any worthy institution 
that would fill this want whatever 
financial backing is necessary to the 
success of such a venture. 

“Of course,” continued Mr. Harris, 
“to give their performances the stand- 
ard of excellence which they possess 
requires more than financial backing 
alone. They must first have the good 
material necessary to form such an or- 
ganization, and, secondly, must have an 
efficient person to organize and conduct 
such a venture; they have the required 
material and this also is due to the fact 
that most of the population are cultured 
and have received musical education in 
the East. With the exception of a few 
of the rarer instruments, such as the 
English horns, all the musicians of the 
orchestra are residents of Calgary. 

“The public-spirited citizens who are 
responsible for the existence of both the 
chorus and the orchestra were indeed 
lucky to have secured the services oi 
Max Weil as conductor. Mr. Weil was 
formerly first second violin of the St. 
Paul Symphony Orchestra, and deserves 
great praise for having made a first- 
class organization of a lot of amateur 
musicians. The same praise is due to 
Peter L. Newcomb, conductor of the 
Calgary Choral Society.” W. J. Z. 





TWO KANSAS CITY DEBUTS 


Mrs. MacDermid and Mme. Alexander in 
Successes—Mrs. Ohrman Welcomed 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo., Jan. 31.—Two 


prominent artists were heard here for 
the fist time this week, for the Schubert 


Club gave its second concert on Wednes-: 


day, presenting Sybil Sammis MacDer- 
mid, soprano, as soloist, and on Friday 
evening Caroline Hudson-Alexander was 
heard in recital. Too much praise can- 
not be given to Clarence Sears, director 
of the Schubert Club, for the splendid 
advancement this male chorus has made 
since the last concert two months ago. 
The several numbers, which included 
“The Vikings,” by Fanning; Liebes’ “In 
the Night,” and “The Elf,” by Meister, 
were sung with good style and finish. 
Mrs. MacVermid sang a group of Eng- 
lish songs, several German and French 
songs, and an aria from “Thais,” also a 
group of charming songs composed by 
her husband, James G. MacDermid. She 
was delightful both as to voice and per- 
sonality. Mr. MacDermid was his wife’s 
accompanist. Mrs. MacDermid also sang 
at a private musicale at the home of Mrs. 
Jacob Loose. 

Mme. Hudson-Alexander displayed a 
voice of great beauty and one governed 
by splendid breath control and fine musi- 
cianly discernment. She opened her pro- 
gram with Bach’s “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” and close‘ with Henschel’s 
“Spring,” which was charmingly sung. 
“The Fairy Pipers,” by Brewer, was per- 
haps the gem of the evening.. Powell 
Weaver, organist at the Grand Avenue 
Temple, played most sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 

Luella Chilson Ohrman, soprano, gave 
a recital at Loretto Academy Thursday 
afternoon. She was particularly pleas- 
ing in little French songs. 

Eloise Vitti, coloratura soprano, whose 
promising operatic career in Italy has 
been curtailed on account of ill health, 
has become a resident of Kansas City 
and was heard in recital on Thursday 
afternoon. Her principal number, “Ah! 
fors e lui,” from “Traviata,” was weil 
sung. M. R. M. 


Manneses in Detroit Give Recital for 
Chamber Music Society 
DETROIT, Jan. 31—The Chamber Music 
Society of Detroit gave its second concert 
of the season on January 28 at Conven- 
tion Hall, Hotel Pontchartrain, before a 
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large and brilliantly representative audi- 
ence. The visiting artists, David and 
Clara Mannes, of New York, in one of 
their delightful joint sonata recitals for 
violin and piano, captivated the audience 
with their exquisite art. Besides two 
movements from Bach’s D Minor Con- 
certo, for two violins, in which Dr. Carl 
Oakman, of Detroit, gave splendid sup- 
port in the second violin solo part, the 
program contained “Sonata Virginia- 
esque,” by John Powell; “Indian 
Sketches,” by Cecil Burleigh; a Brahms 
Intermezzo and Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” 
Sonata. The artists were introduced by 
Clara E. Dyar, president of the society. 
Mrs. Clara Koehler-Heberlein, musical 
director, gave introductory comments. 
The Chamber Music Society is now in 
its sixth year. E. C. B. 





NEGRO SINGERS HELP RACE 


Wealthy New Yorkers Hear Hampton 
Students In Carnegie Hall 


Fully 2500 persons, among whom were 
many wealthy New Yorkers interested in 
the welfare of the negro race, attended 
the concert and motion picture pageant 
for the benefit of the Hampton (Va.) 
Institute in Carnegie Hall on January 27. 

The musical portion included planta- 
tion, labor and folk songs, sung, under 
the direction of Page Lancaster, by the 
Hampton Singers, composed of sixteen 
students from the institute. The singers 
revealed well trained voices in “Oh, Free- 
dom” (a labor song in costume and with 
tools); “I Am Going to Read My Holy 
Bible Some of These Days”; “There’ll Be 
a Great Camp Meeting” and “My Old 
Kentucky Home.” A syncopated version 
of “What Was That That Swallowed 
Jonah?” caused much merriment. 

Dr. William Jay Schieffelin presided 
and addresses were made by Hon. George 
McAneny, president of the Board of Al- 
dermen, and Major R. R. Moton, a 
Hampton graduate. 








COMPOSITIONS OF 


s.H, H. A, BEACH 


interpreted in Hamburg: with 
the composer at the piano 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF 
Mrs. Beach’s E Minor Symphony and the 
C Sharp Minor Piano Concerto: 


y og sy The works of Amy Beach per- 
formed here yesterday demonstrated, on the 
other hand, that in her case we have be- 
fore us undeniably a possessor of musical 
gifts of the highest kind, a musical nature 
touched with genius Strong creative pow- 
er, glowing fancy, instinct for form and 
color are united in her work with facile 
and effortless mastery of the entire technical 
apparatus. To this is added charm of po- 
etic mood, delicacy and grace of melody, 
and a gift for rich, soulful harmonization. 
Her symphony can successfully assert itself 
with a dozen of the academic symphonies, 
and with several dozen of those ‘mascu- 
line’ symphony productions which have 
sprung from the old world’s musical fancy 
during the past prolific years. 

“The C sharp minor piano concerto was 
played by Amy Beach herself with brilliant 
technique and contagious rhythm. This work 
finds its highest point in the opening Alle- 
gro—a surpassing movement, rich in ideas, 
in the romantic element, and marked by its 
refined treatment not only of the solo in- 


strument, but of the orchestra. 

‘‘Mrs. Beach had the satisfaction of shar- 
ing, as a virtuoso, the big success which 
was accorded her work.’’—HAMBURGER 
NACHRICHTEN, Dec. 3rd, 1913. 

“ . . . Amy Beach belongs to the 
prophets of her art who are not without 
honor in their own country. . . . The 
symphony in E minor revealed a _ firmly- 
established, positive gift for detail. Amy 


Beach gives her music the rounding out, the 
balance which the scheme of the symphony 
demands, upon the basis of the universal, 
gesthetic laws of form. Her piano concerto 
is a most grateful work for the solo instru- 
ment.’’ — HAMBURGER CORRESPOND- 


ENT, Dec. 3. ‘ 
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BRINGING MUSIC TO 
SETTLEMENT FOLK 


Miss Lenalie Arranges an Inter- 
esting Program for Guild 
Music-Lovers Club 





Since the appearance of Mme. Nordica 
two winters ago, in the Gymnasium Hall 
of the “University Settlement,” No. 184 
Eldredge Street, probably no other simi- 
lar event will linger more pleasantly in 
the youthful hearts of the protegées that 
form the audiences there, than the con- 
cert which was given there on Sunday, 
Feb. 1, through the courtesy of a group 
of New York’s professional artists. 

This concert was arranged for the 
“Guild Music-Lovers Club” by Miss A. 
Lenalie, the manager of the “People’s 
Symphony Concerts,” for the furthering 
of this newly-formed movement along the 
theoretical lines of arousing interest in 
the music of the classics, and will be fol- 
lowed by a second entertainment, on the 
evening of Friday, February 27. 


The program, given below, though far 
beyond the musical comprehension of the 
audience, which far overran the seating 
capacity of the hall, was most enthusias- 
tically appreciated. 


Liebestod, Wagner, J. 
ist; Hungarian Rhapsody, 
Schkolnick, ’cellist; (a) Reverie, (b) Aria 
(Transcription) Saint Saéns, (c) Ecstasy, 
(d) Spanish Dance, John Cheshire, Zoe 
Cheshire, harpist; Serenade, A. Oelschlegen, 
for harp, violin and ’cello; Che Gioja, Tito 
Mattei, Mrs. Edna Clemens, soprano; (a) 
Slumber Song, Weitzel, (b) Valse de Con- 
cert, Musin, Charlotte Maloney, violinist; 
(a) Air, Bach, (b) Elfentanz, Popper, Miss 
Schkolnick: Sunshine Song, Grieg, Mrs. 
Clemens; To a Doll (first time), Edna Clem- 
ens (arranged for soprano, harp, violin, 
‘cello and piano by J. Philip Dunn), Soloist, 
Mrs. Clemens; Tarantelle (new), J. Philip 
Dunn, Mr. Dunn; Klinge, klinge, mein Tan- 
dero, Deffauer, Mrs. Clemens. 


Philip Dunn, pian- 
Popper, Mera 


Miss Cheshire, the talented daughter 
of John Cheshire, the deceased composer 
and harpist of international fame, gave 
a most musicianly and brilliant rendering 
of the group of her father’s compositions, 
which proclaimed her an inheritant of his 
inspiration. 

Mrs. Clemens, who has not been heard 
here recently, but whose reputation as a 
coloratura soprano of great power and 
sweetness was founded with Thomas, 
Sousa and the Peabody Orchestra of Bal- 
timore, won the favor of all, especially 
in her own song, “To a Doll,” which was 
arranged for this, its first hearing, by 
J. Philip Dunn, the composer of “Annabel 
Lee,” who was heartily welcomed in his 
“Tarantelle,” also first heard in public 
on this occasion. 

Florence Austin, the violin virtuoso, 
appeared as accompanist with her most 
promising pupil, Miss Maloney, a young 
Southern girl, who rendered her solo 
numbers with intelligence, skill and tem- 
perament. 

Miss Schkolnick, the ’cellist, won her 
reputation in Leipsic as a pupil of the 
best masters there, and is rapidly gaining 
a reputation here. She was recalled with 
spontaneous plaudits. 

Altogether it was a red-letter evening 
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for the club, which Emil Frankel, Resi- 
dent Worker, organized this Winter. 

In 1886 this Settlement was founded 
by Dr. Stanton Coit, Mr. Stover, the first 
Head Worker, succeeded by Mr. Robbins 
Gilman, the present one. Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler is the president. 








SEDI NORIS BRINGS 
RECOGNITION TO MR. 
CORNELL’S TRAINING 














Sedi American Coloratura 


Soprano 


Noris, 


Unusually fortunate Alfred Y. Cor- 
nell, the New York voice teacher, has 
been this season in the excellent reports 
which he has been receiving from abroad 
of the work of his pupils who are now 
making ready for operatic careers. As 
announced in the columns of MUSICAL 
AMERICA some time ago Forrest Robert 
Lamont, the American tenor, whose com- 
plete vocal studies were made under Mr. 
Cornell, has already been engaged for 
important appearances at the Com- 
munale in Bologna and the Carlo Felice 
in Genoa. 

Last month Mr. Cornell was advised of 
the progress which Sedi Noris, another 
pupil of his, has been making. Miss 
Noris, who is an American girl, has been 
with Mme. Delfrate in Milan and has 
been invited to sing at the Verdi cen- 
tenary celebration at La Scala in Milan. 
Her voice, which is an exceptionally high 
coloratura, has already won her offers 
from impresarii and conductors, among 
them Venturi and Viana, who predict for 
her a second Sembrich career. Miss 
Noris has, however, decided to work 
another year before making her operatic 
début. 
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EDVINA SINGS FAREWELL IN BOSTON 


Makes Final Appearance of Season in ‘‘Louise’’— 


Frieda Hempel Heard 


for First Time on any Stage as ‘“‘Eva’’ in ‘‘Meistersinger’’— 
Hempel and Amato Carry Away Principal Honors in Rossini’s 


‘“*Barber” 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, Feb. 2, 1914. 


T the Boston Opera House during the 
last week, Louise Edvina made her 
last appearances of the season in Boston, 
as Marguerite and as Louise; Frieda 
Hempel and Jacques Urlus were the Eva 
and the Walther in the second perform- 
ance of “Die Meistersinger”; and for the 
cast of the “Barber of Seville” there were 


Miss Hempel, as Rosina; Mr. Amato, as 
the Barber; Mr. Constantino, as the 
Count; Mr. Tavvecchia, as Bartolo; Mr. 
Mardones, as Basilio. 

Mme. Hempel’s performance in this 
opera was the finest which she has so far 
given in this city. Not only was there 
the requisite perfection of mechanism in 
the delivery of Rossini’s difficult music; 
there was true refinement of style. The 
music was always beautiful, always sung 
in a manner to learn from. It had also 
dramatic significance. It is seldom that 
such singing of this old music is heard 
by the younger generation. 

Mr. Amato was admirable in character- 
ization and far superior in song to any 
one who has appeared in this part at the 
Boston Opera House. Mr. Constantino 
has an enviable fluency and finish of 
style in his singing of florid passages, but 
he is not in good vocal condition. He is 
very cautious in the employment of his 
voice. He was heard at his’ best in the 
last act of the opera. Mr. Mardones is 
a magnificent bass, one of the best basses, 
so far as the quality of the voice is con- 
cerned, who have been heard in recent 
seasons in Boston. Also, his Basilio is 
one of his best roles. Mr. Tavvechia is a 
good comedian, and in his element as 
Bartolo. The performance of an abso- 
lute masterwork of comedy was rarely 


enjoyed. 
Mme. Edvina does not like to sing 
Marguerite, but she thinks it very good 


for the cultivation of style, and her audi- 
ences like her much in the part. As she 
is one of the best singers of the opera 
company, and a mistress of this lyric 
role, her appearance in it is the more 
welcome. Mr. Constantino is well ac- 
quainted with the traditions of Faust. 
Mr. Ludikar’s conception of Mephisto- 
feles is intelligent and original in its ab- 
sence of red fire and all that sort of 
thing—refreshingly original in these re- 
spects. Mr. Dangés, the Valentin, is also 
a singer of whom one may expect a fin- 
ished conception of such a part, a thor- 
ough appreciation of its traditions. His 
style is worthy of such a role. 

The appearance of Mr. Urlus as 
Walther in “Die Meistersinger,” on the 
evening of the 29th, was an experience to 
be held dear by all who attended. Mr. 
Urlus sings the music gloriously. His 
interpretation of the rdle is matchless 
for the freshness and beauty of the tone, 
the ardor of the song, the romantic 
charm of the youth whose art was 
crowned by Eva. Miss Hempel’s Eva— 
she took the role for the first time on 
any stage—was by some warmly praised. 
We found it a rather characterless im- 
personation, in spite of Miss Hempel’s 
undoubted skill and musicianship. An- 
other important change of cast was that 
of Putnam Griswold, in place of Mr. 
Braun, as Pogner. Mr. Griswold’s Pog- 
ner is the finer impersonation of the two. 
The voice, not so heavy, but heavy 
enough, and finer in its quality, is em- 
ployed with exceptional art. Other parts 
were repetitions of the first performance. 

This second performance was in some 
respects better than. the first, as there 
was more confidence, presumably, in the 
orchestra, hence more finish and security 
in various scenes. To Mr. Caplet falls 
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the credit for the production, for he 
superintended every detail during the 
long and numerous rehearsals which pre- 
ceded. He not only instructed his or- 
chestra; he taught his singers action as 
well as diction and phrasing. Mr. Urban 
was his only true collaborator. We do 
not like all of Mr. Caplet’s tempi, but 
aside from individual preferences, he has 
labored respectfully and deservingly in 
the vineyard, and his pleasure in the 
music is surely more reward for him 
than any praise or blame. 

Mme. Edvina made her final appear- 
ance this season in a favorite role, that 
of Louise. This has been one of her 
most successful performances, in Boston 
as well as London and Paris. She was 
warmly applauded, and it may be said 
that her last act, especially, has become 
stronger than last season. She was del- 
uged with flowers after her third act. 

Mme. d’Alvarez was again the Mother. 
coarse and nagging—and magnificently 
voiced. Mr. Ludikar took the part of 
the Father for the first time. His Father 
was desperate enough, in all conscience, 
at the last, and, having largely recovered 
from a cold which had been troubling 
him for some days, Mr. Ludikar was in 
better voice than at a previous perform- 


ance. Back of the stage two stars who 
shall be nameless were dancing the 
tango. I don’t think they will mind my 


telling this. I think their only objection 
will be the “nameless” part of it. But I 
shall not tell, nevertheless. 

At. the Saturday evening popular- 
priced performance Myrna Sharlow made 
a promising appearance as Mimi in “La 
Bohéme.” She has a _ beautiful voice, 
and she has studied very faithfully. In 
phrasing, the quality of her tone and gen- 
eral interpretation, she was accounted by 
my.assistant an unusually gifted young 


singer. Miss Sharlow has taken smaller 
roles always creditably, at the Opera 
House. In this case she appeared for the 


first time as a principal. Vincenzo Tan- 
longo, also, I am told, performed ably as 
Rodolfo. OLIN DOWNES. 





Unanimous Praise for Superlative 


Art of 


ERNEST 


Hutcheson 


by Berlin’s leading critics after 
Berlin recital, 


December 8th, 1913 
EXCERPTS: 


The pianist, Ernest Hutcheson, 
who gave a recital in the Beethoven- 
saal, may without hesitation be 
counted among the pianists of the 
first rank.—Berliner Lokal An- 
zeiger, Dec. 10, 1913. 


This excellent artist has attained 
a level of high maturity. His inter- 
pretations glow with vitality and 
tascinate the hearer. — Vossische 


Zeitung, Dec. 18, 1913. 


Ernest Hutcheson again proved 
himself to be as fine-feeling a musi- 
cian as he is an excellent virtuoso. 
One will rarely hear the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne so_ interestingly 
molded as on this occasion.—Ber- 
liner Borsen Courier, Dec. 10, 1913. 

“His playing charms by its artis- 
tic quality and perfect taste: it has 
tempered moods. He is always mas- 
ter of his tone and grades it mag- 
nificently. His efforts in this direc- 
tion were supported by a sympathet- 
ic friend in the shape of a Steinway 
grand which seemed to us the acme 
of creation among pianos.’’—Ber- 


liner Tageblatt, Dec. 13, 1913. 


“This distinguished artist stands 
absolutely at the highest level of 
pianistic culture. Just this subtle 
refinement of shading—a shading of 
the separate tones of a melody as 
well as of the whole architectural 
structure — gives to Hutcheson’s 
playing its special character. In 
this respect Hutcheson ranks among 
the greatest of his art.’’—Allige- 
meine Musikzeitung, Dec. 12, 1913. 
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CLEVELAND’S MUSICAL } 
MENU RICH AND VARIED 


Recitals by George Copeland and Alma 
Gluck and Beatrice Harrison and 
Concert by Boston Orchestra 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 31.—The Cleveland 
music season of 1914 is like the luncheon 
of the little boy, who saved his best 
things for the last. 

During the last week there has been a 


feast for pianists in the recital of George 
Copeland, for singers and ’cellists in the 
recital of Alma Gluck and Beatrice Har- 
rison, and for all lovers of good music 
in the concert of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Copeland, fresh from the excite- 
ment of an immensely successful week 
at Keith’s in Boston, repeated the witch- 
ery of his last winter’s performances. 
One listener of long experience said we 
had heard no concert pianist since the 
days of Louis Gottschalk with such re- 
markable beauty of tone, and_ such 
rhythm. Debussy and modern Spanish 
composers are his specialty, but a Mozart 
“adagio” was of exquisite tenderness and 
his Chopin without sentimental rubato. 

Clevelanders were rather disappointed 
in Dr. Muck’s program, for they count 
upon the performance of America’s great- 
est orchestra for newer impressions than 
that of perfection of presentation in very 
familiar numbers. This year’s offering 
was the Beethoven “Pastoral” Symphony, 
Liszt’s “Les Préludes” and the Overture 
to the “Flying Dutchman,” Brahms’s 
“Tragic” Overture being the only local 
novelty. 

Alma Gluck’s success at the last Fri- 
day morning musicale at Hotel Statler, 
under the management of Mrs. Hughes 
and Mrs. Sanders, was unbounded. Her 
resonant voice seemed if possible warmer 
in tone and her vocal art more perfect 
than when she last appeared here as 
soloist in a symphony concert. Beatrice 
Harrison, the young English ’cellist, won 
all hearts. She is without doubt the 
most accomplished ’cellist heard here this 
Winter. 

Arthur Rosenstein, the accompanist for 
both artists, aided greatly in the success 
of the occasion. In the group of old 
English songs given by Mme. Gluck was 


an arrangement of his, a delicate and 
ety elaboration upon an old mel- 
ody. 
The Ionic Male Quartet, consisting of 
H. W. Whitney, V. V. Woberil, T. G. 
Protheroe and B. W. Willard, which as- 
sisted at last Sunday’s municipal con- 
cert, won many encores from an audience 
of three thousand in the Hippodrome. 
The quartet left immediately after the 
concert for Camden, N. J., to sing for 
the Victor Company. 
ALICE BRADLEY. 





INTIMATE BALTIMORE MUSIC 


Florestan Composer’s Night and Flon- 
zaley Concert Week’s Features 


BALTIMORE, MbD., Jan. 28.—At the 
monthly “manuscript evening” last night 
at the Florestan Club the. compositions 
were of a high order. The program last 
night began’ with an interesting and 
melodious Serenade for violin, ’cello and 
piano, written by Abram Moses and 
played by the composer as violinist; Al- 
fred Firthmaier, ’cellist, and Howard 
R. Thatcher, pianist. A Minuet for two 
pianos, played admirably by Harold Ran- 
dolph and George F. Boyle, which was 
composed by Wilberfoss G. Owst; Franz 
C. Bornschein’s “Southern Ballad” for 
‘cello and piano, the solo part of which 
was played artistically by Alfred Fiirth- 
maier-with the composer accompanying, 
is attractively conceived. Three songs 
written by Robert Paul and presented 
by William G. Horn, baritone, compelled 
admiration, especially the “Smuggler’s 
Song.” The most ambitious work was 
Gustave Strube’s “Poéme Antique,” for 
violin and piano, the composer playing 
the violin part, Harold Randolph accom- 
panying. This is a rhapsodical composi- 
tion and its technical demands produce 
brilliant effects. 

Lovers of chamber music had a veri- 
table treat offered to them at the Pea- 
body Conservatory on January 30 by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. The big audience 
was most appreciative. The program 
held two favorite compositions: the Schu- 
bert posthumous D Minor Quartet and 
the D Major of Haydn. As a novelty 
the suite for violin and ’cello by Emanuel 
Moor, played by Alfred Pochon and Iwan 
d’Archambeau, met with considerable 
favor. F. C. B. 


BUILDING NEW HOME 
FOR AGED MUSICIANS 


Building Near Philadelphia Being 
Erected by Theodore Presser Will 
Be Ready Next Summer 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 25.—Work has 
been started on the $200,000 building at 
Johnston and Jefferson streets, German- 


town, which is to provide a home for re- 
tired music teachers of America. The 
building is being erected and will be en- 
dowed by Theodore Presser, music pub- 
lisher, of this city, and will be ready for 
occupancy next Summer. It will accom- 
modate seventy-five teachers. 

The Casa di Riposa (House of Rest), 
which Verdi founded for retired music 
teachers in Milan, Italy, gave Mr. 
Presser the idea of establishing a similar 
home in this country. Mr. Presser vis- 
ited the House of Rest, at Milan, and the 
new building is to be modeled after the 
Italian institution. 

The Philadelphia home had its real be- 
ginning in October, 1906, in a house at 
No. 236 South Third street. That was 
occupied until July, 1911, when the home 
was moved to its present site. There are 
ten residents in the home now. 

When the new building is completed, 
the following requirements for appli- 
cants will be observed: The applicant 
must be sixty-five years old or more, and 
must have followed the profession of 
music teacher in the United States for 
twenty-five years. At the time of apply- 
ing for admission the teacher must be in- 
capacitated for continuing work. 

An admission fee of $200 will be 
charged. If for any cause a resident of 
the home must leave, the admission fee 
will be refunded, after $3 a week for 
board during residence at the home has 
been deducted. 





Choristers Draw Overflow 


Throng 

SCRANTON, PA., Jan. 27.—“The Vil 
lage Blacksmith” and “The Wreck of the 
Hesperus” were splendidly sung in the 
Elm Park church here last evening by 
the members of the Elm Park Church 
Choral Society, under the able direction 
of John T. Watkins, who is also leader 
of the Scranton Mannerchor, winner of 


Scranton 


-ward H. Lewis and Mr. Thompson. 


the great “Wandering” cup. The at- 
tendance was so great that crowds were 
turned away. The playing of the anvil 
and bells by William Orr was a feature, 
Marguerite Hagg, Frank J. Evans and 
Arthur Williams were the soloists in the 
cantata and others who sang solos were 
Anna Belle Luce, Elizabeth Howell, _ 
e 
accompanists were Helen Bray and Lucy 
Long, while the Sunday school orchestra 
also took part. | fe ve 





STRONG CENTURY PROGRAM 


Orville Harrold Has Début in Concert 
—American Songs Heard 


Probably the best concert of the Cen- 
tury Opera Company’s season was that 
of last Sunday night, and the large at- 
tendance should suggest to the manage- 
ment that a continued adherence to such 
a high standard in these events will 
bring not only artistic advantage but a 
financial gain. There was a splendid 
representation of the Century’s prin- 
cipals, with a novelty in the first concert 
appearance of Orville Harrold. 

Mr. Harrold set a good example in the 
latter respect, and the offerings of the 
new Century tenor comprised Fay Fos- 
ter’s “Nocturne,” “Yesterday and To- 
day,” by Charles Gilbert Spross, and an 
added “Mother Machree” by Ernest R. 
Ball. In these the glowing quality otf 
Mr. Harrold’s tones and his embodiment 
of feeling made a deep impression. 
Another representation of the native 
composers was given by Thomas Chal- 
mers, who supplemented his impressively 
delivered “Pagliacci” Prologue with Sid- 
ney Homer’s “Uncle Rome,” sung with 
finished art. Louis Kreidler gave the 
Oley Speaks “On the Road to Manda- 
lay” as a tellingly interpreted extra 
after his splendid “Werner’s Farewell” 
from “The Trumpeter of Sakkingen.” 

Double encores were won by Beatrice 
La Palme in her dazzlingly executed aria 
from “La Perle du Brésil,” while Alfred 
Kaufman gained an encore with his ef- 
fective “Catalogue” aria from “Don Gio- 
vanni.” Alfred Szendrei conducted a 
delicate performance of the “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, while Josef Pasternack presided 
over the rest of the program and Vio- 
linist Rosset gained a repetition for his 
Dvorak “Humoresque.” 
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Again Triumphaat in San Francisco 


Mme. Clara 


Open their Second American Tour with a Con- 
cert Nothing Short of Sensational in all of its 


The Famous English Singers After a Limit- 
ed Period on the Pacific Coast, Will Travel 
Eastward via Canada. 
ises to be a succession of successes, 
even greater than last season’s. 

Only two or three dates of the entire tour are now 


Make immediate application to LOUDON 
CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. Kennerley 


Their tour prom- 
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AMADEO 


BASSI 


TRIUMPHS AGAIN AS RODOLFO IN 
PUCCINI’S “LA BOHEME.” 


NOTICES. 


‘‘Mr. Bassi, the interpreter of the réle of Ro- 
dolfo, was chosen by popular acclaim as the cen- 
tral figure of the performance. His delivery of 
the narrative moved the listeners to prolonged 
and earnest demands for a_ repetition of the 
grateful number. This enthusiasm was abund- 
antly justified. Mr. Bassi endowed the aria with 
a wealth of vocal beauty, and with many graces 
of spirit and sentiment as well.’-—The Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune, Jan. 16, 1914. 

“It is not always that tenors make the best 
use of those opportunities, but last evening Mr. 
Bassi did, and in the first act his singing of a 


poet’s experiences evoked extraordinary enthu- 
siasm. Bassi sang with remarkable effective- 
ness.’’—Record Herald. 

“BASSI AGAIN SCORES TRIUMPH. 


ROUSES AUDIENCE WITH MUSICAL STORY 
OF HIS LIFES. CHEERS THREATEN TO 
END PERFORMANCE FOR REVIEW. 
‘“‘Amedeo Bassi it was who roused the audi- 
ence to its greatest demonstration. His sing- 
ing of the rich musical ‘story of his life,’ as the 


program book calls it, was cheered until it 
seemed that the performance would stop right 
there for a long review of the scene. The times 
Mr. Bassi has held such a high B as he did last 
night could be counted on one hand’s fingers, and 
he has been generous with such tones every sea- 
son he has been with us. But nothing of the 
sort is a surprise from Mr. Bassi. His is a rec- 


ognition built upon natural endowment, unerring 
taste and experience. Al! others are secondary 


virtues.’’—Inter-Ocean, 

‘*Bassi as Rodolfo never sang better than he 
did the sweeping, melodious music of the poet. 
He brought to the ‘Che Gelida Manina’ all his 
vocal gifts and his musical qualities, and refused 


to repeat the song although 
with a storm of applause. It was one of the 
most satisfactory impersonations of the rdéle 
heard here within memory. There is tempera- 
ment, enthusiasm and warmth in all that this 
tenor brings before his public, and he is a most 
dependable singer.’’—Examiner. 


he was rewarded 








‘“‘The performance had spirit in it all the way 
through, with Mr. Bassi shining in the most 
brilliant fashion. There is nothing which is 
more firmly fixed in the minds of people at large 
than ‘the tenor’s high C’ as the apex of vocal 
art, and since it is but seldom that they get the 
genuine article of first quality they are entitled 
to know it on those rare occasions when it is 
actually produced. Last evening Mr. Bassi sang 
the famous aria in the first act in the original 
key, which calls for a high C, and he gave them 
one of the kind worth talking about, which is 
the reason we are calling attention to the fact. 
Last night Mr. Bassi, if we may be permitted to 
say so, drove it squarely over the fence for an 
unquestioned home run. 

‘“‘The audience tried hard to have him repeat 
it, but he said that once was enough, and if they 
wished to hear it again they could come to the 
next performance. There is no question but 
what Mr. Bassi has the C. He sang gloriously 
all the evening, some of the best singing we have 
ever heard from him, but the main fact that 
everybody will remember is that he sang the C 
in the aria—such is fame.’’—Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 

*“*He sang last night so remarkably well that 
he even surprised his friends, who would have 
insisted upon a repetition of his first aria if 
they had been permitted to have their way. 

‘‘In the ensemble singing of the third act 
Bassi surpassed himself, while in the following 
act his exceptional ability as an actor was 
shown to splendid advantage, and he sustained 
this interest to the end of the scene. Especially 
enjoyable was his duet singing with Mme. 

—.’’"—Daily News. 

‘“‘The only other change in the cast over pre- 
vious performances of the season was the sub- 
stitution of Amedeo Bassi in the réle of Rodolfo. 
The change was very greatly for the better. 
Bassi is not only a singing artist of great capa- 
bilities, but he has abounding energy. No rdle 
ever drags during his performance, that of Ro- 
dolfo least of all. He sang the music as if he 
was inspired, and he joined in the high jinks of 
his three companions of art in a way which made 
it a rollicking lark.”,"—The Journal. 

‘‘Mr. Bassi as Rodolfo, offered an interpreta- 
tion for which no word of praise is too high. 
His enviable vocal abilities lent his rdéle an ef- 
fectiveness which one had hardly expected to find 
in it. The victorious brilliancy of his high tones 
easily surpassed his predecessors in this role. He 
charmed not only by the elegant lightness of 
his vocal method, but also through his genuinely 


artistic temperament and true art of interpre- 
tation, thoroughly penetrated with deep _ senti- 
ment. The rendering of the famous aria of the 
first act, a triumph of splendid song and inter- 
pretation, roused the public to a minute-long ap- 


plause, but which none the less could not in- 
duce the artist to repeat it. Also further along 
in the opera, especially in the scene with Mimi 
in the third act, the singer drew upon the never- 
failing resources of his gifts, and attained an 
unusually vivid impressiveness.’’ — Staats 
Zeitung (translation). 

*‘Mr. Bassi has a characteristic which many 
of his vocal colleagues might envy him, and 
that is the enthusiasm which he inspires in his 
fellow-workers. The artist is so filled with the 
seriousness of his task, that those about him 


cannot fail but zealously lend their aid to ac- 
complish something worthy. And so Mr. Bassi 
can stand as a guarantee for a good performance. 
His Rodolfo was yesterday a thoroughly artist- 


ically worked out interpretation. The tenor aria 
for Rodolfo was sung by Mr. Bassi so soulfully, 
with such masterly interpretation, that the pub- 
lic was beside itself. That Mr. Bassi would not 
be induced by this unusual amount of applause 
to repeat the aria, is proof of an artistic taste 
that should serve as an example to many. One 
felt a little sorry for —, that she was 
obliged to be present on the stage during this 
demonstrative applause of the audience for the 
beloved home artist.—_Chicago Abend 
Post, Jan. 16, 1914 (translation). 
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VARIED TYPES OF MUSIC 
IN DAYTON’S SCHEDULE 





January Brings Flonzaleys, Kunwald’s 
Forces, Manneses, Mme. Mulford and 
Mr. Wells with Apollos 


DAYTON, O., Jan. 31.—The Flonzaley 
Quartet gave one of its inimitable pro- 
grams at the Victoria on January sixth, 
assisted by Mme. Florence Mulford, con- 
tralto, with Kyle M. Dunkel of this city, 


at the piano. There was a brilliant 
audience and the program aroused tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, both the quartet 
and Mme. Mulford being compelled to 
respond to encores. 

The Apollo Club, which is made up of 
young men singers under the leadership 
of Gordon S. Battelle, gave an attractive 
concert at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on 
January 15 before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. John Barnes Wells, the New York 
tenor, was the able soloist. The program 
was given with such splendid effect that 
the club has already arranged for an- 
other concert in the Spring. Mr. Wells 
made a distinct personal success and sang 
a number of encores. The accompanists 
were Kyle M. Dunkel and Stanley Dunkel- 
berger, of this city. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
paid its second visit to Dayton this sea- 
son on January 27, giving what was con- 
ceded to be the finest symphonic program 
ever presented here. Dr. Kunwald con- 
ducted, and added to his laurels by ap- 
pearing also as a pianist, playing the 
piano part of the Concerto Grosso of 
Handel, which proved an attractive fea- 
ture. Emil Heerman, the concertmaster, 
was the soloist and in the Brahms Con- 
certo his performance was masterful and 
artistic in the highest degree. He was 
accorded an ovation and responded by 
playing Wagner’s “Traume.” This was 
the fourth concert of the successful sym- 
phony season given under the direction of 
A. F. Thiele. 

On January 29 David and Clara 
Mannes appeared for the second time 
under the auspices of the Mozart Club, 
and gave a most beautiful evening of 
music. These two artists have won a 
high place in the hearts of Dayton music- 
lovers, and they were given a most cor- 
dial welcome. The program was unusu- 
ally attractive, and included the Sonata 
“Virginiaesque” of John Powell. Mr. 
Mannes also played one number of an 
“Indian Suite” by Cecil Burleigh, of 
Iowa, called “In a Wigwam.” During 
their visit Mr. and Mrs. Mannes were 
guests at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leslie Davidson. ““SCHERZO.” 





TRIBUTE FOR LOWELL CHORUS 





Impressive Greeting of Silence after 
“Tale of Old Japan” 


LOWELL, MAss., Jan. 28.—The mid- 
Winter concert of the Lowell Choral 
Society was given last evening before an 
audience which completely filled the 
Opera House, and which was the most 
demonstrative of any that these concerts 
have brought together. Two _ choral 
works, S. Coleridge-Taylor’s “A Tale of 
Old Japan,” and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” 
received exceedingly fine interpretations. 
The admirable soloists for the occasion 
were Grace Kerns, soprano; Ada B. 
Child, contralto; Arthur J. Hackett, 
tenor, and Reinald Werrenrath, baritone. 
The Boston Festival Orchestra, Frank 
King, concertmaster, and Wilfred Ker- 
shaw. pianist, furnished the instrumental 
accompaniments. Eusebius G. Hood, of 
Nashua, N. H., was the able conductor. 

Though the society sang the Bruch 
work with brilliant effects and a great 
deal of enthusiasm it was in the delicate 
work of Coleridge-Taylor that this chorus 
of 150 voices did its best singing. The 
varied moods of the poet and the highly 
imaginative music were entered into by 
the singers to a highly developed degree, 
and the audience gave the little work an 


impressive tribute of silence at the close. 
CONCERT 
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Fort Worth Musicians Make 
City an Artistic Stronghold 











in Ft. 
Soprano; 


Principals Worth “Elijah’’: No. 1, 


Merrill, 


T. WORTH, Jan. 27.—One of the best 
local musical events of this season 
was Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” given by 
the Fort Worth Choral Club under the 
capable direction of Carl Venth. The 
extremely able soloists were Mrs. R. I. 
Merrill, soprano; Mrs. M. J. Smith, 
soprano; Mrs. D. M. Brindley, contralto; 
Dr. James F. Roach, tenor, and Sam S. 
Losh, baritone. The choral work was 
notably fine. Some 2,500 persons filled 
the First Methodist Church at this con- 
cert. 

The Associated Music Teachers of 
Fort Worth is a club just organized 
for the promotion of good fellowship. 
The initial step was taken at the home 
of Dr. Roach, the club was organized at 
the home of Andrew Hemphill, and a 
third delightful gathering and brief pro- 
gram was that at the Polytechnic City 
Conservatory of Music. Carl Venth 
was elected president, Mrs. E. C. Whit- 
lock secretary-treasurer, and a board of 


directors, consisting of the following: 
Mme. Chauchon, Dr. Roach, Andrew 
Hemphill, Edna Lewis, Carl Bentel, 


George Simpson, Sam Losh and Lola M. 
Sutton. 


Music at University 


Texas Christian University has been 
the center of several musical events. 
Mrs. R. I. Merrill, a southern woman 
with southern training, sang a group of 


Carl 
No, 3, James F. Roach, Tenor; 


Robert 


No. 2, Mrs. 
Daisy Howell-Brindley; 
No. 5, Mary Johnson Smith, Soprano, and No. 6, Sam §S. Losh, Baritone 


Venth, Conductor; 
No. 4, Mrs. 


American songs at convention. The 
hearers were charmed with her exquisite 
delivery. Mrs. J. F. Lyons, president 
of the Harmony Club, gave a good ad- 
dress on “America’s Musical Awaken- 
ing.” 

Shelley’s “Soul Triumphant” was suc- 
cessfully given in the university audi- 
torium by a chorus of thirty-five voices 
trained by Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Ca- 
hoon, who are establishing a high stand- 
ard of music in the university. The re- 
cent recital by the music faculty was at- 
tended by a large and delighted audi- 
ence. Those taking part were Carl Ben- 
tel, Mr. and Mrs. Cahoon, Miss Powell 
and Harold Techau. 

The annual sacred concert by the Har- 
mony Club was a satisfying perform- 
ance. The program consisted entirely 
of American compositions. The two fea- 
tures of the concert were the three-part 
chorus, “Sunset,” composed for and dedi- 
cated to the Harmony Club by W. J. 
Marsh, a local musician, and the play- 
ing of a violin solo by Mr. Venth. 

Marian Douglass who recently re- 
turned from study with Godowsky, re- 
cently gave a complimentary recital. 
The audience was enthusiastic over her 
fine, individual work. Miss Douglass 
was assisted by Mrs. Homer Fairmon, 
who has recently come to Fort Worth 
from Oklahoma City. Her singing has 
decided charm. 

The first student recital was capably 
given by Allee Dyer. She has been under 
the tutelage of Sam S. Losh. 





Floral Tributes for Myrtle Moses in 


Omaha Recital 


OMAHA, Neb., Jan. 24.—Myrtle Moses, 
a talented pupil of De Reszke and Clark, 
was greeted by a large and enthusiastic 
audience and presented with many floral 
tributes when she appeared in recital in 
the auditorium of the Y. W. C. A. a short 
time ago. The singer was formerly a 
resident of this city. Her program was 
full of novelties and revealed a voice of 
full and luxuriant mezzo-soprano. Jean 
Duffield proved an efficient piano accom- 
panist, playing two solos and an interest- 
ing composition of his own as an encore. 


E. L. W. 





1.000 Hear Milwaukee Organ Recital 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 31.—An _ audience 
that virtually packed the auditorium of 
Immanuel Presbyterian church, esti- 
mated at more than 1,000 organ music 
lovers, attended the organ recital on 
Tuesday night by Hugo Philler Goodwin 
of the faculty of the Wisconsin Conser- 
vatory of Music. Assisting was Eleanor 


Poehler, mezzo-soprano, of Minneapolis. 
Mr. Goodwin, who resumes his musical 
residence in Milwaukee following sev- 
eral years’ study abroad, presented a 
musicianly and unhackneyed program. 


Miss Poehler displayed a full, well 
placed, mezzo soprano voice of much 
beauty and range. M.N. S. 


Wisconsin Audience Shuns César Franck 
and Applauds Schubert 


MADISON, WIs., Jan. 24.—Madison 
music lovers were delightfully enter- 
tained at the University Armory on 
Tuesday night when the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the able direc- 
tion of Frederick Stock, appeared for 
the second of a series of concerts. The 
audience was not overly enthusiastic 
during the performance of the D Minor 
Symphony of César Franck. In Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished Symphony” the audi- 
ence gave the conductor and his orches- 
tra unstinted approval for the artistic 
presentation. M.N. S. 
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STOKOWSKI ORCHESTRA 
IN A STRONG PROGRAM 


Numbers by Schumann, Brahms, Men- 
delssohn and Strauss Finely Played 





PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—The program 
offered by Mr. Stokowski at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s fifteenth pair of con- 
certs, in the Academy of Music last Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, 
was made up of four orchestral numbers. 
The playing of Schumann’s Symphony 
No. 1 in B Flat proved to be in the na- 


ture of a real event, so splendidly was 
it given. Mr. Stokowski’s reading had 
vigor and vitality, with no slighting of 
the romantic spirit of the great work. 

The program opened with the “Mid- 
summer. Night’s Dream” music of Men- 
delssohn, which was delightfully played, 
the work of the strings and wood- 
winds in the lightly tripping strains 
of the fairy music being particularly 
noteworthy, while in the nocturne An- 
ton Horner played the horn part so 
exquisitely that he was called upon twice 
to rise and acknowledge the applause, in 
which Mr. Stokowski himself cordially 
joined—a tribute which the remarkable 
first horn player of the orchestra richly 
deserved. 

Another’ delightful number’ was 
Brahms’s brilliantly effective Variations 
on a Theme of Haydn, known as the 
“Chorale St. Antoni,’ which was fairly 
dazzling in its flashing changes of tonal 
colors, while the program came to a 
close with a splendid interpretation of 
Richard Strauss’s intensely modern and 
vociferously tumultuous “Till Eulen- 
spiegel and His Merry Pranks.” Next 
week Thaddeus Rich, concertmeister of 
the orchestra, will be the soloist, playing 
for the first time here Sibelius’s Con- 
certo in D Minor, for violin and or- 


chestra. Ri Sa Ee 


GOOD MUSIC IN CHARLOTTE 





Local Glee Club Sings Works of Ameri- 
can Composers 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Feb. 1.—One of the 
marked musical events of the season was 
the first private concert of the Charlotte 
Glee Club given in the Academy of Music 
on February 3, under the direction of 
John George Harris. The works of the 
American composers, Hawley, Buck, 
Andrews, Brewer and Protheroe, made 
up the major portion of the program. 
The soloist was J. W. Fox, tenor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church. The sing- 
ing of Protheroe’s “The Sandman” by the 
club’s quartet was especially praise- 
worthy. The organization has the sup- 
port of the best element in the city. 
which in addition to the enthusiasm and 
ability of its members, augurs well for 
giant musical strides in this city. 

“Sundown,” the song that won a first 
prize offered by the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, from the pen of Mac- 
Neill, one of North Carolina’s best loved 
writers, with musical setting by Mrs. 
Ivah Peterson-Glasscock, as sung by May 
Courtney Oates, contralto, was a feature 
in the last Sunday evening service in the 
First Presbyterian Church. 

The recent joint recital of William 
Abraham, pianist, and John George Har- 
ris, baritone, attracted 200 persons. 
Works by Chopin, Stojowski, Sibelius, 
Schumann, MacDowell, Homer and Huhn 
made part of the program and they were 
well interpreted. 


Hildegard Brandegee Wins Reengage- 
ment in Amsterdam, N, Y. 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Jan. 26.—Hilde- 
gard Brandegee, the talented young vio- 
linist of Boston, appeared here at a mu- 
sicale given by the Centurv Club on 
Thursday evening, January 22. Miss 
Brandegee’s program was an interesting 
one, and her artistic playing met with 
such instant favor that plans are being 
considered for a return engagement. 


PIANO FOR SALE 


High-grade player-piano, mahogany case, 
6 months old, with 21 music rolls, for sale 
at big sacrifice. Party needs money. Ad- 
dress F. H., care Musical America, 505 
Fifth Ave., New York. 


and You Get Thi 
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WOMAN COMPOSERS 





Ethelynde Smith Devotes Three Groups 
to Them in Song Recital 


Ethelynde Smith, the soprano, com- 
pleted a short tour of the Middle West 
in January, her engagements including 
concerts in Scranton, Pa.; Chicago; 
Hyde Park, Ill., and Cape Girardeau, 
Mo. At the latter place she gave an en- 
tire program at the State Normal Col- 
lege and was ably assisted by her 
accompanist, Elizabeth Lawson. Among 
the novelties were three groups of songs 
by American. composers, representing 
Margaret Lang, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Mary Turner Salter, Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, Harriet Ware, Jessie Gaynor, 
Helen Hopekirk and Theresa Garrison. 

Miss Smith was re-engaged for re- 
citals for next season at all of the places 
she visted. Some of her other recent 
engagements included a recital before 
the Exeter Music Club, Exeter, N. H., 
January 6; Robinson Seminary, Exeter, 
N. H., January 7; Melrose Highlands, 
Mass., Women’s Club, January 7; Hyde 
Park, Ill., Art and Travel Club, Jan- 
uary 12. 

It is interesting to note that Miss 
Smith has secured her entire musical 
education in America, and that she is an 
— artist in the best sense of the 
word. 





MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Organization to Aid Young Musicians 
Elects Officers 


Officers have just been chosen by the 

Music League of America which, as re- 
lated recently in MUSICAL AMERICA, has 
just been established by prominent New 
Yorkers for the purpose of aiding young 
musicians in getting a start in their pro- 
fession and also in securing engagements 
for artists of approved standing. R. S. 
Pigott has been retained as manager of 
the organization and the officers are: 
Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, president; Mrs. 
Willard D. Straight, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Linzee Blagden, third vice- 
president; Alvin W. Krech, treasurer, 
and Dave Hennen Morris, secretary. 
' It is announced that it is the purpose 
of the league to aid only those who have 
real talent and that to obtain the league’s 
co-operation applicants will be required 
to stand examinatior as to talent, in- 
dustry, health and character. As recom- 
pense ‘for its services the league will 
exact only a small percentage, just suffi- 
cient to cover the expense, to be de- 
ducted from the fee secured for each ap- 
pearance. 

Tt will be made known later just where 
and how the league may be addressed for 
application blanks by those desiring to 
avail themselves of its benefits. 





PAPA’S VERSION PREFERRED 





How an Exasperated Manager Rebuked 
the Heir of the Wagners 





who is said to have inherited much of his 
mother’s nature and is known as the 
terror of operatic managers, was recent- 
ly in Detwold for a performance of 
“Rienzi,” at which a promising young 
singer was to appear, whom Siegfried 
wanted to engage for Bayreuth. The 
London Express relates that Wagner 
called on the manager of the Opera 
House and held forth at great length 
on the way in which he considered 
“Rienzi” should be staged, much to the 
annoyance of the said manager. 

“If you want to know the truth,” said 
Siegfried, “the only version of ‘Rienzi’ 
that you should employ is that arranged 
by mamma.” 

“Well,” replied the exasperated man- 
ager, “until now we have always con- 
tented ourselves with papa’s version.” 


w+ & 3 





Pianist Benham Wins Triumph in His 
London Recital 


MusIcAL AMERICA has received a cable- 
gram from its London representative 
stating that Victor Benham, the Ameri- 
can pianist, formerly of Detroit, scored 
a triumph in his recent London recital. 
His program included numbers by Bee- 
thoven, Bach, Schubert, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. 


SINGS FOR BOSTON ELITE 





Augette Forét Charms Fenway Court 
Hearers with Folk Songs 


Augette Forét, the talented soprano, 
who returned recently from her suc- 
cesses in London and on the Continent, 
was heard on January 26 in the third 
concert of Miss Terry’s course at the 
famous Fenway Court, Boston, the home 
of Mrs. Jack 
Gardner. Her 
program con- 
tained groups 
of old English, 
Irish, Scotch 
and French 
songs, which 
were present- 
ed in a most 
artistic man - 
ner. Miss Fo- 
rét appeared 
in a costume 
of the early 
Victorian pe- 
riod, but in 
the group of 
the old French 
songs she ap- 
peared in a 
beautiful Mar- 
quis costume 
which she had 
made for her 
in Paris the past Summer. Miss Forét 
displayed a voice of much charm and 
her work was warmly applauded. Hilda 
Aiken proved an efficient accompanist. 

The American String Quartet added 
much to the pleasure of the afternoon 
with an_ excellent performance of 
Haydn’s Quartet in G Minor. 





Augette Forét 





VARIED ST. LOUIS WEEK 





Mannes Sonata Recital and Concerts of 
Choruses in Schedule 


St. Louis, Jan. 31.—The city’s week 
of music opened on Monday evening with 
a superb program of chamber music by 
David and Clara Mannes, under the local 
management of Hattie Gooding. The 
Wednesday Club Auditorium was filled to 
capacity. The program ranged from an 
aria composed by Tenaglia in 1600 and a 
Bach aria for violin alone to the “Vir- 
giniaesque” Sonata by John Powell. The 
audience was extremely enthusiastic and 
the exquisite finesse of the two players 
was charming. They graciously respond- 
ed to several requests for extras. 

Tuesday brought forth the first private 
evening concert by the Morning Choral 
Club with Mrs. A. I. Epstein, soprano, 
and the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
The program given by the women’s 
chorus, accompanied by the symphony 
orchestra, was by far the most preten- 
tious that they have presented in some 
time. Mr. Gallaway conducted all the 
choral numbers and Mr. Zach the num- 
bers by the orchestra. The most impor- 
tant number for the club was Debussy’s 
“The Blessed Damozel,” the solo part of 
which was sung in a most creditable 
style by Mrs. Epstein. The closing num- 
ber was the “Chorus of the Flower 
Maidens” from “Parsifal,” arranged by 
Ernest R. Kroeger when he was director 
of the club. 

On Wednesday night Miss Jessie Mac- 
lachlan, the Scottish soprano, assisted by 
William M. Porteous, baritone, and a 
company of Scottish dancers and bag 
pipe players presented a program com- 
prised entirely of Scottish numbers. 

The semi-annual concert of the Kirk- 
wood Cuoral Club, of women’s voices, was 
heard on Thursday in Kirkwood, under 
the direction of Mrs. Halsey Ives. The 
soloist was Max Steindel, first ’cellist of 
the Symphony Orche.tra, and the pro- 
oo was of the club’s usual high stand- 
ard. 

The National Canadian Opera Com- 
nany from Montreal will appear at the 
Odeon in four performances on March 
23 and 24, respectively. H. W. C. 


Muckey to Test Voices 


Dr. Floyd Muckey, who has prepared 
charts showing the scientific diagnosis of 
vocal interference, has announced that 
he will test voices for such interference, 
without charge, on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday from nine to ten A. M. at his 
offices, No. 58 West Fifty-eighth street, 
New York. 
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Cellist Pianist 


-On Tour with Mme. ALDA 
Available for Joint Recitals 
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1451 1 Broadway, New York 
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BARITONE 


(Metropclitan Opera Company) 
Sole Direction: R. E. Pi 1451 BROADWAY 
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DIVINOFF 


Young Russian Violinist 


Sole Direction: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


GERTRUDE 


MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Sole Direction: 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 


ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway i-3 New York City 


SUNDELIUS 


SOPRANO 


Exclusive Mgt., GERTRUDE F. COWEN 
1451 Broadway, New York 


HELENE MAIGILLE 


SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
(Science of Vocal Art) 
Voice Placing — Repertoire — Style 
Lieder — Opera — Oratorio 


carneuss Hall, 56th St. and 7th Avenue, 
Suite 403 403, New York 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO — Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays Telephone, 7211 Columbus 
321 West 55th Street NEW YORK 


MME. HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 
ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr. Henry Holden 
Recitals and Piano instruction 
Seloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 
phony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Etc. 
Studio, Steinway Hall Address, 144 E. 150th St., N. Y. City 


VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 
2514 Emerson Avenue So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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205 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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WILLI AM AXT Conductor and Opera Coach 


19 East 95th St., New York. 
MAXIMILIAN 


Concerts 





Tel. 1411 Lenox 


PILZER 


Personal Address, 101 W. 115th St., New York, 


“a have found Mr. Axt the most efficient 


coach have ever had.”—Orville Harrold. 


VIOLINIST 





Recitals 





Teil. 8832 Morningside 


STEINBERC | 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel. 1274 Bryant—7222 Bryant 


GOETZL 


COACHING for OPERA AND GERMAN LIEDER—ACCOMPANYING 
Studios, 69-70 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BUILDING 
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ONE CONCERT A DAY FOR TWO WEEKS 





Carl Friedberg’s Recent Record 
in Holland—Democracy of 
This Pianist 


ine the early part of January 

Carl Friedberg, the pianist, who is 
to make his first American tour next sea- 
son, played in fourteen concerts in four- 
teen days in various cities in Holland. 
This was a sample of the manner in 
which this artist is occupying his time 
during the present season on the Euro- 
pean continent. He already has played 


many engagements in Germany and has 
many more to come. 

In Mannheim Mr. Friedberg recently 
played the Beethoven Concerto with or- 
chestra with Bodansky as_ conductor. 
This was followed by an appearance in 
Munster, where he played the Brahms B 
Flat Major Concerto. He met with much 
success in his appearances in Brussels, 
which included the Ysaye concerts in 
January. 

Evidence of Mr. Friedberg’s democ- 
racy was given recently when he was on 
his way to Berlin after his recital at 
Kiel. He was detained after his pro- 
gram was finished, the audience demand- 
ing a number of encores, and he was 
thus delayed so long that he was obliged 
to rush off for his train without having 
time to change his clothes or to get a 
mouthful to eat. It was imperative that 
he should take this particular train, as 
he had an audience with Her Majesty 
Empress Augusta the following day. 

Upon his explaining his predicament 
to the conductor it was suggested that 
he telegraph ahead to the next station 
for supper. This he did and invited all 
the trainmen to join him in the repast. 
“You know,” remarked Mr. Friedberg, 
“that when a man is hungry he is likely 








CLARENCE 


WHITEHILL 


BASSO 


Chicago-Philadelphia 
Opera Company 


“Not less admirable was 
the singing of Mr. White- 
hill. Too long snuffed out 
by the operatic extinguisher, 
this artist made it clear that 
as the interpreter of songs 
he is a model of his kind. 
Breadth of style, musician- 
ship, imaginativeness, char- 
acterized his singing of 
songs by Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Rubinstein, Brahms 
and Strauss. Not often has 
Schubert’s “Gruppe aus 
dem Tartarus” been as 
nobly sung as Mr. Whitehill 
sang it.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


For Available Concert and 
Recital Dates apply to the 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
One West Thirty=-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 











Carl Friedberg, Pianist, to Tour America 
Next Season 


to think the whole world is in the same 
condition. An empty stomach is a great 
leveler of rank. On with the supper.” 

Following his American tour next sea- 
son Mr. Friedberg will make a tour of 
Austria and Russia. 





INDIANA’S OWN MUSIC 





Indianapolis Program of Native Works 
—Splendid Macmillen Recital 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 31.—On 
Wednesday afternoon at Hollenbeck 
Hall the program was given over en- 
tirely to compositions by local composers. 
There was much interest displayed and 
an appreciative audience. When this 
form of program was decided upon there 
was much surprise when more composi- 
tions were found than could be put upon 
one program, and it is expected there 
will soon be another concert of the same 
character. The program was as fol- 
lows: 


Gaylord Yost, Humoreske, Dance Charac- 
teristic, American Rhapsodie; Mrs. Gaylord 
Yost, violinist. Charles F. Hansen, Lullaby ; 
Edward Nell, “Thine Image’”’; Filmer Steffen, 
“Waiting,” Irma Lehman, soprano. Carl 
Beutel, Valse ‘‘Romantique,” ‘Marche He- 
roique’; Mae Engle, pianist. Adolph H. 
Schellschmidt, Berceuse; Nathan Davis, 
Melody; Ruth Murphy, violinist. Adolph H. 
Schellschmidt, ‘‘Pensée,” “Pas de Quatre,” 
“Tarantelle”’ ; Mr. Schellschmidt, cello. 
Charles H. Gabriel, Jr., from suite for or- 
chestra, Waltz Fantasy, Nocturne, “El 
Mogrado”; Mr. Gabriel, pianist. Clarence 
Forsyth, ‘“‘Life’s Lesson’; Fritz Krull, “The 
Splendor Falls on Castle Walls,” ‘Where 
Shall We Land?”; Mrs. Charles Shaler, con- 


tralto. Ellis Levy, Serenade Espangnole, 
Perpetuum Mobile, Katharine E. Bauer, 
violist. Marie Rich, Songs; Marie Rich 
Rockwood, soprano. Dan Jones, Variations 
and Fugue on Welsh Hymn, “Bryn Cal- 
faria’’; Mr. Jones, pianist. 


Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist, gave a most interesting program 
here on Thursday evening, when he was 
received with enthusiasm. His playing 
marked him as a most conscientious art- 
ist, with admirable tone, technic and feel- 
ing. Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” was 
his principal offering. M. L. T. 


Frieda Langendorff Engaged for Dresden 
Opera 


BERLIN, Jan. 31.—Frieda Langendorff, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, has 
been engaged for the Dresden Royal 
Opera. She has recently sung Kundry 
in “Parsifal” at Kiel with much distinc- 
tion. 


E. G. Teschau, Milwaukee, won first 
prize in the waltz competition at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, when 
his composition was unanimously 
selected from the thirteen submitted. 
The alumni of the Lutheran High 
School, Milwaukee, have organized a 
chorus under the direction of Prof. C. J. 
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Voss. Another boy pianist has made his 
appearance in Milwaukee in the person 
of seven-year-old Raymond Dettlaff, who 
made his first public appearance at a re- 
cent recital given by piano pupils of 
Theresia Unertl. His numbers included 
a Kaun scherzo and the Pieczonka 
Tarentella in A Minor. The child not 
only surmounted their technical difficul- 
ties, but interpreted in a manner almost 
uncanny in so young a player. 





SEATTLE WOMEN’S CONCERT 


Club Chorus Sings Well in 
Cantata by Hugh Blair 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 24.—The La- 
dies’ Musical Club Chorus, Claude Mad- 
den, director, made its first appearance 
this year on Monday afternoon and gave 
Hugh Blair’s “The Bells of Elfarnie” a 
rather pretentious work for soprano and 
contralto solo voice and chorus. The 
chorus met all the demands of the work 
and the performance was_ enjoyable 
throughout. The solo parts were well 
performed by Grace Farrington Hom- 
stead, soprano, and Romayn Jansen, 
contralto. The remaining numbers of 
the program included the Wagner- 
Schiitt “Prize Song” played by Mrs. A. 
R. Moseley, pianist, and a Wieniawski 
“Romance and Rondo” by Alice Sher- 
man, violinist. 

The Musical Art Society gave a very 
interesting manuscript concert on Mon- 
day evening which served to bring out 
the compositions of the society’s mem- 
bers. The composers represented on the 
program were Mrs. Frank Black, Mrs. 
W. W. Griggs, Mrs. D. W. Hildreth, 
Mrs. A. S. Kerry, Edith Kiester, Helen 
H. Lemmel, Druscilla Percival, Mary 
Carr Moore and Pauline Turner. 

Rosamond Crawford, a_ sixteen-year- 
old pianist of remarkable ability, was 
presented in recital on Wednesday eve- 
ning by Silvio Risegari, her teacher. 
Miss Crawford’s program included Men- 
delssohn’s G Minor Concerto,’ the 
Scherzo, op. 31, and Mazurka, op. 34, 
of Chopin; Moskowski’s E Major 
Waltz and Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasie.” The young pianist displayed a 
splendid command of her instrument as 
well as a brilliant technic and appeal- 
ing tone. The orchestral parts were 
handled by Silvio Risegari at the second 
piano. C. FP. 


Musical 


STRONGER PEACE DALE CHORUS 


Jordan Singers Show Advance in Work 
with Popular Soloists 


PROVIDENCE, Jan. 29.—The Narragan- 
sett Choral Society of Peace Dale, R. IL., 
gave its first concert last Wednesday 
evening before the usual distinguished 
audience. The works performed were 
Horatio Parker’s “The Holy Child” and 
Gade’s “Crusaders.” These were given 


with the assistance of Mrs. Grace D. 
Northrup, soprano; Arthur Hackett, 


tenor, and Andrea Sarto, baritone. 

These singers were new to Peace Dale. 
Mrs. Nocthrup captivated all by the 
charm and sincerity of her singing. Her 
voice, a fine soprano and well schooled, 
proved to be eminently suited to the solos 
in both works and she gave besides 
Landon Ronald’s “Adonais,” and for an 
encore “What’s in the Air Today.” Mr. 
Hackett displayed a powerful and appeal- 
ing tenor voice. He handled the voice 
well and sang with fine expression and 
musicianly understanding. Mr. Sarto 
also proved to be a singer of fine voice 
and experience. His interpretation of 
the solos in both works was eminently 
successful and he also gave Massenet’s 
“Vision Fugitive,” which was warmly 
applauded, gaining an added “Germans 
Rolling Down to Rio.” Mr. Hackett’s 
solo was “Ah Moon of My Delight,” from 
the “Persian Garden,” and his encore 
Liszt’s “Du bist wie eine Blume,” sung in 
English. 

The chorus has been enriched by the 
addition of some fresh, young voices 
and the choral work gained much there- 
by. Dr. Jules Jordan was the conductor 
and the evidence of his thorough training 
was constantly apparent. G. F. H. 


An Endorsement from Mildred Potter 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I have been reading with great pleas- 
ure your splendid and enlightening arti- 
cles on the musical situation in Europe 
and America. Allow me to compliment 
you on your staunch support of our great 
country. America needs just such en- 
couragement as you give to inspire her 
to greater things in music. 

With very best wishes, I am, sincerely 
yours, MILDRED POTTER. 

339 West 23d Street, New York, Janu- 

ary 30, 1914. 





MISS McMILLAN 
ASSISTING SLEZAK 
IN MIDDLE WEST 























Florence McMillan, Pianist 


Prominent 
and Accompanist 


Immediately after Leo Slezak’s recital 
in AXolian Hall, Florence McMillan, his 
able accompanist. left with Mr. and Mrs. 
Slezak for the West, appearing with him 
in a recital on January 22 at Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Ia., and a few days 
later at the Studebaker in Chicago, un- 
der the direction of Wight Neumann. 
Miss MacMillan returns to Chicago for 
another recital on March 10. 

The past month has been an active 
one for Miss McMillan, who appeared 
on four New York programs and one in 
Brooklyn before leaving for the West. 
She returns to New York for the month 
of February and will continue teaching 
at her studio, 226 West One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth street, preparing ad- 
vanced students and professional sing- 
ers for oratorio, opera and concert work. 





Varied Choral Engagements for Marie 
Kaiser 


Within the past month Marie Kaiser, 
the young soprano, has displayed her 
lovely voice and thorough musicianship 
in the following engagements: New 
York Liederkranz, Albany Symphony Or- 
chestra, “Fair Ellen” with the New Ro- 
chelle Choral Society, assisting artist 
with the Men’s Chorus of the Oranges, 
“Fair Ellen” with the Haverhill Choral 
Society and assisting artist with the Or- 
pheus Club of Springfield, Mass. Her 
next engagement is with the Hamilton, 
Ont., Elgar Choir, where she is to sing 
“The Messiah” on February 10, and on 
February 19 she is to be soloist with the 
Jungermdnnerchor of Scranton,. Pa., 
John T. Watkins, conductor. Later en- 
gagements include Providence, R. L., 
Arion Society, and a tour including 
Olean, N. Y., Tiffin, O.; Festival in the 
“Redemption” and miscellaneous concert 
with the Kansas City Schubert Club, and 
recital dates in Topeka, Fort Scott, 
Leavenworth, Coffeyville, etc. 


Fritz Kreisler in Louisville 


LOUISVILLE, Jan. 21.—A_ good-sized 
and very enthusiastic audience heard 
Fritz Kreisler at the Shubert Theater 


last Monday evening, this being the 
fourth in the series of six Keller-Marx 
concerts. Mr. Kreisler demonstrated his 
great artistry in spite of the fact that 
his program was made up of numbers 
of a somewhat lighter character than 
are usually offered by stellar violinists, 
and his playing was at all times sane 
and free from eccentricities, while it 
sparkled with technical proficiency and 
keenly intelligent interpretation. Carl 
Lamson played accompaniments that 
proved him a worthy associate of the 
great violinist. nm. FP. 


Wins Burnham Scholarship 


Pauline Geisselman is the name of the 


suecessful candidate who has won the 
Burnham Scholarship offered by Mrs. 
John R. MacArthur through the Mac- 


Dowell Club. The scholarship entitles 
her to a course of study under Thuel 
Burnham, the pianist, of Paris. 
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Morrill Artist-Pupils Reveal Talent 


The program of the recital on January 
27 at the studios of Laura E. Morrill 
was performed by artist-pupils of Mrs. 
Morrill, including Lillia Snelling, An- 
toinette Harding, Bertha Kinzel, Her- 
bert Mason, Russell Bliss and Clarence 
Bawden. An interesting feature of the 
program was the quartet cycle, “Flora’s 
Holiday.” Miss Snelling, soprano, gave 
a Mozart “La Clemenza di Tito” aria 
with splendid effect. Miss Kinzel was 
delightful in the “Thais Meditation” with 
a violin obbligato by Miss Whitaker, of 


Boston. Mr. Bliss gave an artistic per- 
formance of a Handel aria, and Mr. 
Bawden offered the Charles Gilbert 


Spross “Ishtar.” The Misses Helen and 
Margaret Whitaker, pianist and violinist, 
added two interesting numbers to the 
program, S¢hubert’s “Ave Maria” and 
Kreisler’s “Dance Chinois.” Mr. Nason 
was effective in McFayden’s “Inter Nos” 
and Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit Flower.” 
The able accompanist was Charles Gil- 
bert Spross. The quartet who par- 
ticipated in the cycle comprised the 
Misses Kinzel and Harding and Messrs. 
Nason and Bliss. 


* * * 
Ziegler Branch Studio in Philadelphia 


As a result of numerous appeals from 
her various Pennsylvania students, Anna 
E. Ziegler, director of the Ziegler Insti- 
tute 4 Normal Singing, New York, has 
decided to open a branch studio in Phila- 
delphia, which will be in charge of one 
of Mme. Ziegler’s assistant teachers, and 
which will be personally supervised by 
the director at regular intervals. 


* * * 


Beatrice Walnwright Studio Musicale 


In the well attended musicale at the 
Beatrice Wainright studios on January 
24, Miss Wainwright herself sang with 
gratifying effect Carey’s “Pastoral” and 


two of Weckerlin’s “Bergerettes,” “Paris 
est au Roi” and “Ah, Mon Berger.” Of 
her pupils Lillian Fowler, soprano, was 
decidedly pleasing in “Quel Ruscelletto” 
and Chaminade’s “Le Noél des Oiseaux.” 
Gladys Ackenburg, mezzo-soprano, gave 
a delightful interpretation of Debussy’s 
“Romance” and Godard’s “Chanson de 
Florian.” Mrs. Ludmila Foxlee, soprano, 
presented a novelty by singing Bohemian 
folk songs in costume. Katharine 
Noyes, contralto, sang Chaminade’s 
“Berceuse” commendably. 


x *k x 


Klibansky Pupils In Wanamaker Concert 

Norma Weber, Marie Louise Wagner, 
Mr. Strandenahs, Mr. Eichorn, Lalla 
Bright Cannon, Jean Vincent Cooper, 
and Arabel Marefield, all pupils of Sergei 
Klibansky, will be heard in a recital at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium on Febru- 
ary 7: 

* ok Ok 

Progress Shown in Malkin Program 


Several of the pupils of the Malkin 
Music School were heard in a concert of 
January 25. Irving Berlfein, a young 
violinist, showed remarkable progress 
since he was last heard, in his playing 
of Rode’s Concerto. Great improvement 
was also shown in the piano playing of 
Agnes Jenkins, who gave Schumann’s 
“Aufschwung” with much taste. Max 
Rabiroff, violinist, played Spohr’s “Con- 
certo” with fine tone. Lillian Kaplan 
gave a brilliant interpretation of a Liszt 
Rhapsodie and a Chopin Nocturne. Julius 
Rittenband, violinist, played Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque,” a Beethoven Minuet, and 
Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” artistically. 

Preparatory pupils of the Malkin 
Music School appeared on February 1 in 
a recital at the school, the Misses Levi- 
ton, Epstein, Valinsky, Berman, Jacob- 
son, Feuereisen, and Messrs. Albert and 
John Wilson, Leo Reiser and Charles 
Platt, participating. Mr. Platt, who has 
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TENOR Four Years Pupil of Jean de Reszke 
VOICE .PRODUCTION 
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studied only five months, was an inter- 
esting attraction of the afternoon. All 
the pupils played exceedingly well. Their 
teachers are Ada Becker and Mr. M. 
Knafel. 





OUTPOURING IN READING 





Popular Concert of Symphony Orchestra 
Proves Strong Magnet 


READING, PA., Jan. 30.—Efforts of the 
Reading Symphony Orchestra to give 
local music lovers first class concerts at 
popular prices are succeeding admirably. 
With a program of unusual excellence 
the third of the series of concerts was 
given in the Hippodrome Theater on 
January 25, under Conductor Harry E. 
Fahrbach, and the popularity of the 
leader and his able associates was exem- 
plified by the fact that 1643 persons at- 
tended the concert while 300 mourned 
outside because they were unable to get 
in. This huge outpouring has aroused 
much favorable comment. 

Commensurate with the size of the 
audience was the volume of appreciation 
that followed each number, and it is a 
pleasing commentary on the good musical 
taste of the city that the enthusiasm was 
evoked by a program which contained 
such numbers as Mendelssohn’s Sym- 
phony in A Minor; the Overture to Mo- 
zart’s “Magic Flute,” “Meditation” from 
Massenet’s “Thais” and Hugo Kaun’s 
Symphonic poem “Vineta” and_ the 
Grieg “Sigurd Josalfar” Suite. 

The orchestra showed fine esprit de 
corps. Otto Wittich was the soloist in 
the ever-popular “Meditation” and his 
a was exceptionally beauti- 
ful. 





AN ALL-DVORAK PROGRAM 





Saslavsky Quartet Gives It, with Isabel 
Hauser Assisting 


The first of two concerts by Isabel 
Hauser, pianist, and the Saslavsky Quar- 
tet took place before an audience of good 
size at the Belasco Theater, New York, 
last Sunday evening. The program, de- 
voted exclusively to Dvorak, consisted of 
the American Quartet, op. 96; the Sona- 
tina for piano and violin, op. 100, and 
the piano Quintet, op. 34. 

The magnificent quartet so melodically 
opulent and varied in color received a 
very worthy presentation. There are 
moments of roughness in the playing of 
the ensemble which time and further co- 
operation will undoubtedly eradicate, but 
these are easily pardonable in view of the 
sincerity, spirit and fervor with which 
Mr. Saslavsky and his associates throw 
themselves into their work. At all events 
the performance of the masterwork was 
eminently creditable and much should be 
said for the playing of the Quintet. 

Despite moments of emphatic beauty 
and charm the Sonatina is not one of 
Dvorak’s superlative achievements. Miss 
Hauser and Mr. Saslavsky played it with 
fine sympathy, understanding and much 
musical feeling. Miss Hauser is an en- 
semble player of rare skill and, though a 
gifted solo pianist, possesses the faculty 
of subordination. Her technic is ad- 
mirable and she discloses temperament. 
Her share in the Quintet was well sus- 
tained. me & 


Felice Lyne Concluding Her Tour with 
Quinlan Opera 


Felice Lyne, the young American col- 
oratura soprano, who made a stir with 
Oscar Hammerstein in his London Opera 
Company, is now concluding her tour 
around the world with the Quinlan Opera 
Company of London. The company is 
to be in Winnipeg, Canada, until about 
February 15, and it will appear in the 
large Eastern cities of Canada. Miss 
Lyne has been remarkably successful on 
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this tour, and has been enthusiastically 
received by the public everywhere. She 
finishes her engagement with the Quin- 
lan Opera Company about May 1, and 
after a short visit in the United States 
will return to London. 





YSAYE’S MISSING COLLAR 





How the Violinist Met a Grave Emer- 
gency in Denver 


Ysaye recounts the following experi- 
ence when he had to give a recital once 
at Denver, according to the Colorado 
Springs Gazette: He had dined leisurely 
with friends and had reached his hotel 
with barely time to dress for the con- 
cert. 

“Picture to yourselves my dismay when 
I found that not a single clean collar did 
I possess! It was almost eight o’clock, 
and, of course, all the shops had been 
closed long before. What to do was the 
question. Both my secretary and ac- 
companist had Poy of collars, but only 
half big enough for me. However, they 
rushed down to the hotel officials and 
begged to know if there was another 
guest with a neck of such-and-such a 
size. Back at last they came, bringing 
several collars, but, alas! the biggest was 
much too small. 

“It was now time for the concert to 
begin, the audience was getting impatient, 
and the eres, ged telephoning frantically, 
and here was I marooned in a hotel room 
without the vestige of a collar! Was it 
not droll? Aha! I have an inspiration! 
I take one of the collars, cut him in two 
and tie the pieces together with an E 
string, allowing some inches between. 
That makes it all right. In front, all is 
quite proper, and behind my hair covers 
every sin!” 
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CLIMAX OF GROWTH REACHED 
BY ST. PAUL SCHUBERT CLUB 


Under Inspiring Leadership of Mrs. Briggs, Organization Becomes 
Second Largest in Country—Its Amalgamation with Choral 
Art Society—Men and Business Women Admitted as Members 
—Its Concert Courses, Settlement School and Philanthropic 








HE Schubert Club of St. Paul looks 
back upon the year 1913 as one of 
unusual achievement and a distinct crisis 
in its long line of thirty years of growth. 
This woman’s club has been undergoing 
a process of continuous growth both in 
size and in standards, during the admin- 
istration of its president, Mrs. Warren 
S. Briggs. This is Mrs. Briggs’ ninth 
year in that position, successively the 
sixth. Mrs. Briggs’ policy, if such it 
may be called, has always been unfailing 
loyalty to the club’s interests, and the 
upholding of the highest ideals by sup- 
port of musical attractions of the highest 
excellence obtainable, along with encour- 
agement for all earnest endeavor to- 
wards the best. 

Through Mrs. Briggs’s initiative cer- 
tain innovations have been tried in the 
Schubert Club’s organization which have 
worked out most successfully. During 
the Summer Mrs. Briggs developed cer- 
tain plans which were to mark a great 
stage of progress in the life of the club. 
There resulted first the affiliation of the 
St. Paul Choral Art Society with the 
Schubert Club. This society, a mixed 
chorus of about fifty voices, has been 
under the able leadership of Leopold G. 
Bruenner for five years and has had the 
usual struggling existence financially 
that such musical organizations experi- 
ence. Mr. Bruenner continues his mu- 
sical direction and the strong well-organ- 
ized Schubert Club of which it is now 
a part, cares for its material well-being 
and encourages its artistic expression. 

Special Membership List 

As a direct result of this amalgamation 
came the creation of a special member- 
ship in the club. By this means men and 
business women are admitted as special 
members with a membership fee no 
higher than that paid by active and stu- 
dent members, it being supposed that 
business people although entitled to all 
club privileges, would probably not be 
able to attend the afternoon programs. 
Following this, the club closed its doors 
to all but club members. Single admis- 
sions were sold only to non-residents. 

The inducements for the season in the 
program of the Schubert Club were so 
great that a large number availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of this special 
membership, especially school teachers. 
The larger attractions have almost all 
been presented and with great success. 

Mme. Louise Homer opened the season 
on October 10 with a splendid audience 
of club members, with outsiders from the 
Twin City and other nearby towns. The 
membership of the Schubert Club had 
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grown in a few weeks from 500 to 1,223. 
Cecil Fanning gave a successful and at- 
tractive song recital .n November 3, in 
the afternoon, and on November 25 the 
incomparable Flonzaley Quartet proved 
a further big attraction. On New Year’s 
Day the St. Paul Choral Art Society, 
under Mr. Bruenner’s direction, assisted 
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Mrs. Warren S. Briggs, President of St. 
Paul’s Progressive Schubert Club 


by Florence Hinkle as soloist, with Kath- 
arine Hoffman (who is an active mem- 
ber) at the piano, presented a most de- 
lightful holiday. program. One more 
Choral Art Society concert is in prospect 
in March, with Jessica De Wolf as solo- 
ist. Interspersed between these, there 
have been programs by active and stu- 
dent members as well as strong reciproci- 
ty events. The membership has grown to 
1,262—the second largest musical club 
in the country. 
Scholarships from Teachers 


The Schubert Club furthers the cause 
of music in St. Paul greatly by its edu- 
cational works. In Neighborhood House 
it maintains a music school which is ac- 
complishing fine things by bringing op- 
portunities to those not otherwise so 
fortunate, with lessons in violin, voice, 
and piano at nominal prices. A scholar- 
ship is offered in each by prominent 
teachers of the city. The object in these 
opportunities is educational and develop- 
ing—not merely technica: as working for 
pupils of special talent alone. 

The philanthropy committee brings 
music and musical programs to many 
charitable organizations, to factories in 
the noon hour, to the Y. W. C. A., to 
shut-ins, hospitals, ete. The education 
committee provides programs of music 
in school social centers, and last year had 
charge of the Young People’s concerts 
by the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 
under the auspices of the Schubert Club. 
These were very largely attended, having 
been preceded by valuable lectures at the 
schools. 

Work for Symphony Orchestra 


The St. Paul Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation has appreciated the co-opera- 
tive spirit of the Schupnert Club and its 
president, and has benefited by it. One of 
its directors said a few months ago at a 
public meeting that if it had not been for 
the Schubert Club there would never have 
been a St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. 

The active section of the club has taken 
up the study of the symphonies played 
by the orchestra this season. The stu- 
dent section is studying the “German 
School” in the history of music. 

Thus the scope of the Schubert Club 
has broadened under its able leader. She 
herself appreciates the value of her corps 
of helpers, all contributing volunteer 
service in a common cause, from presi- 
dent to committee member. It is among 
her gifts to be able to select the individ- 
uals, organize the system and preserve 





the harmony. Her devotion and her rare 
talents are widely appreciated. Fur- 
thermore, Mrs. Briggs has proved an in- 
valuable factor in the progress of the 
cause of music in the Northwest where 
its growth has been remarkable. 


MME. MAUBOURG WANTS 
NO MORE OF HER HUSBAND 


Metropolitan Contralto Seeks Separation 
From Opéra-Comique Singer Who 
Hates All Americans 


Mme. Jeanne Maubourg, contra!to of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, is fond 
of Americans, and her husband, Claude 
Bede, who sings at the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris, hates them. Because they couldn’t 
agree on the subject, Mme. Maubourg 
says her husband was brutal to her. So, 
as Mrs. Jeanne Elizabeth Bede — her 
name in private life—she appeared ‘be- 
fore Supreme Court Justice Newburger 


of New York on January 30 and asked 
for a separation. The case was not de- 








fended. 
Mme. Maubourg related her story 
partly through a French _ interpreter. 


The Court told her that she could not 
marry again if she obtained only a lim- 
ited divorce and asked her if she did not 
wish alimony. 

“T want only to be free of him,” re- 
plied the contralto. “He is useless. I 
want to be free so that I can live here 
among the people who have been so kind 
to me, and I want it so that I can have 
him arrested if he ever bothers me.” 

Mme. Maubourg said that she married 
Bede in Jersey City in 1911 and lived 
with him for three months before she 
discovered that he hated all Americans. 

“We were eating luncheon in a French 
café in Thirty-ninth street,” she said, 
“when he remarked that ‘American men 
are brutes and American women are 
not much better.’ I replied: ‘Claude, I 
will not stay here if you talk in that 
manner about these kind people.’ 

“Then he said that Parisians knew 
how to treat Americans—‘just as good 
things.’ I left the table and he shook 
me and tried to get me to return.” 

Mme. Maubourg said she then went her 
own way and a few days later when she 
went to a French steamship to see friends 
off she found her husband on board re- 
turning to Paris. 

“As the steamer was leaving,” said 
the witness, “he waved his hand at me 
and said, ‘Stay here if you like, but pad- 
dle your own canoe.’ ”’ 





No Teaching for Harold Bauer in Next 
Eighteen Months 


Harold Bauer, who is now appearing 
in concert in this country and who will 
make a tour which will include practi- 
cally all of the civilized world, after 
leaving America, announces that he will 
not be able to accept pupils for the next 
eighteen months and that, under the cir- 
cumstances it will be impossible for him 
to hear prospective students play. 








Injury to Pianist’s Eyelid Costs $3,500 


St. Louis, Jan. 24.—Injured by an au- 
tomobile owned by Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Ford, Jr., Josephine Carridine, a con- 
cert pianist and instructor at Mary In- 
stitute, has been awarded $3,500 dam- 
ages. It was represented that because 
of her injuries, which caused a perma- 
nent scar over her right eye and a 
droop in one of her eyelids, Miss Carri- 
dine had been forced to give up the con- 
cert stage. 


MR. VON ZADORA IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


New Pianist Makes a Generally 
Favorable Impression at Post- 
poned Recital 





Michael von Zadora gave a_  re- 
cital at Aolian Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, January 29, before a very 
large audience. Owing to a misunder- 
standing between his managers and the 
custodians of the Hall the pianist ap- 
peared a half hour later than he was 
scheduled to. This, coupled with an ac- 
cident which had necessitated a week’s 
postponement of his first New York ap- 
pearance, undoubtedly affected his play- 
ing during the early part of the pro- 
gram, but he redeemed himself after the 
Beethoven sonata and revealed a wealth 
of brilliancy and technical resources. 

His program was not a lengthy one, 
consisting of the Bach A Minor Organ 
Prelude and Fugue, transcribed by the 
pianist; two Bach-Busoni Choral Pre- 
ludes; Beethoven’s last sonata, op 111, 
and the same master’s “Ecossaisen”; six 
Chopin Etudes; an étude (Feux Follets) 
and the “Trovatore Paraphrase” by 
Liszt. 

Nervousness marked the first number 
and its performance was rather un- 
steady. The two Choral Preludes, how- 
ever, were beautifully played, stamping 
von Zadora as a worthy exponent of that 
great old master. Somewhat unusual 
was his reading of the wonderful Bee- 
thoven sonata and the Ecossaisen served 
to display fine dynamics and _ incisive 
rhythm. Chopin and Liszt revealed the 
pianist at his best. The powerful C 
Major Etude was played with fine verve 
and stood out in striking contrast to the 


delicate, morbid one in A minor. The 
latter was von Zadora’s finest inter- 


pretation and all of its gray beauties 
were exquisitely pictured. 

The “Black Key” received its usual 
meed of applause and merited it, and 
the following Etude in E flat was played 
caressingly and with regard for its 
fragile beauty. The last in C minor, 
stupendous study that it is, revealed im- 
mense technical mastery. The Liszt 
numbers were played brilliantly and 
their completion found the audience 
clustered about the platform clamoring 
for the extra numbers which had here- 
tofore been denied them. Finally the 
pianist added a Liszt Rhapsodie and 
some short pieces. B. Rk. 

Comments of other critics: 

To summarize the leading features of Mr. 
von Zadora’s playing as heard yesterday 
they may be said to consist of a_ technic 
highly developed, uncertainty in rhythm, a 
tone brilliant rather than warm and an ele- 
gant style throughout marked by virility.— 
New York Sun. 

There is something delicate in his touch 
in the softer passages, and his fortissimo 
was never so big as to go beyond the limits 
which good taste has prescribed.—New York 
Herald. 

It was well-deserved praise, for Von Za- 
dora proved himself to be a pianist worthy 
of respect. Youthful though he is, he has 
achieved a most enviable height in the mat- 
ter of technique and he is not without in- 


spiration. Amplitude of treatment and a 
certain florid style are characteristics of his 
playing.—New York Press. 

Zandora is an uncommonly temperamental 


artist, whose excellent technic was the main 
feature of the whole program, which lasted 
little more than an hour. His touch is ca- 
pable of great modulation and is pithy, 
though he occasionally lacks warmth.—New 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 
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Ella May Smith Seeks Justice 
for John C. Freund’s Propaganda 








E following letter was sent on Jan- 

uary 24 to the editor of the New 
York Times, by Ella May Smith, presi- 
dent of the Women’s Music Club, one of 
the largest musical clubs in the country 
and which has a membership of 4,000: 
To the Editor of the New York Times: 

In your issue of Surday last you pub- 
lished a cablegram from Berlin, which 
stated that indignation had been aroused 
there on account of the reported attack 
on the virtue of American girls, studying 
music abroad, made in his public ad- 
dresses by Mr. John C. Freund, the edi- 
tor ef MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Will you, as a matter of justice to the 
propaganda Mr. Freund is making, pub- 
lish the following facts? 

Last Tuesday Mr. Freund delivered 
his address on “The Uplift of Music in 
America” at the Memorial Hall on the 
invitation and under the auspices of the 
Women’s Music Club of this city, which 
has a membership of over four thousand. 

The address proved to be an able, most 
interesting review of musical conditions 
in this country as compared with what 
they were 40 years ago. 

It includes an earnest plea for the 
recognition of the value of music as a 
moral force in our life and for the rec- 
ognition of all Americans—foreign born 
or native—who work in the musical field, 
not because they are Americans but be- 
cause of their ability. 

It urges upon public attention the 
necessity of bringing music home to the 
masses. It emphasizes the vast educa- 
tional work done by the foreigners who 
have come to us. But it does proclaim 
that, owing to the high standard reached 
by our music schools and music teachers, 
it is no longer neccessary to go to Europe 
to get a musical education. This is where 
the shoe pinches in Berlin. 

Incidentally, Mr. Freund spoke of the 
danger incurred by the host of young 
American girls who rush to Europe 
every year without proper protection, 
generally ill-supplied with money and 
even clothes, often without much talent, 
with little or no knowledge of foreign 
languages, without proper letters of in- 
troduction, in the desperate hope that 
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they can by self-denial and hard work 
manage to scrape through, till they win 
success on the concert or operatic stage. 

To support this case Mr. Freund 
quoted the words, attributed to Mr. 
Wamrosch, which has caused the out- 
burst of indignation in Berlin, though 
he stated distinctly that Mr. Damrosch 
referred to the time when, as the repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan Opera Co., 
he visited Europe, over 20 years ago. 
No mention of Berlin or any other city 
was made. 

At the close of Mr. Freund’s address 
the large audience, composed of members 
of the club, of prominent business men, 
leading members of society, the princi- 
pal musicians and representatives of the 
press, amid much enthusiasm, passed a 
formal resolution, stating that: 

“We approve and endorse this lecture 
and find in it nothing derogatory to the 
musicians of Europe nor to the charac- 
ter of American girls studying abroad, 
and that every statement to the contrary 
is a misrepresentation of facts.” 

As Mr. Freund, though now nearly 70 
years of age, is conducting, without re- 
ward and at his own expense, a cam- 
paign for the public good, he is entitled 
at least to fair play. 

I beg to enclose the reviews of his ad- 
dress in the Columbus Dispatch and the 
Ohio State Journal. They will speak 
for themselves. 

Respectfully, 
ELLA MAY SMITH, 

President of the Women’s Music Club, 

Columbus, Ohio. 





LOUISVILLE CHORAL CONCERT 


Arthur Middleton Principal Soloist in 
Well Performed Program 


LOUISVILLE, Jan. 30.—The Catholic 
Chora! Union, an organization of 150 
singers, under the direction of Anthony 
Mo'engraft, sang Hoffman’s “Melusina” 
at the Schubert Masonic Theater last 
Sunday evening before a capacity house. 
The cantata formed the second part of 
the program and engaged the following 
soloists: Freda Doerr, soprano, as Me- 
lusina; Mrs. Wm. Schottz, contralto, as 
Clotilda; Arthur Middleton, baritone, as 
Count Raymond, and Louis Herm, bass, 
as King of the Water Sprites. 

It was sung with much artistry upon 
the part of its soloists and real distinc- 
tion as to the chorus work. This body 
showed very careful drilling and made 
sure and telling attacks and did remark- 
able shading. 

The first part of the program was 


given over to the chorus and to Mr. 
Middleton. The chorus sang Lacome’s 
“Estudiantina,” Fanning’s “Day Break” 
and the “Credo” from Silas’s Mass in C. 
Mr. Middleton, who has developed most 
splendidly since his previous visits to 


‘Louisville. sang with great beauty and 


highness of tone and most intelligent in- 
terpretation. His numbers were the 
“Largo al Factotum” of Rossini, Homer’s 
“How’s My Boy?” Hullah’s 
Fishers,’ Hammond’s ‘“Recompense,” 
and a group of Kipling songs, including 
Bell’s “Bannock Ballad,” Kernochan’s 
“Smugglers’ Song,” Tour’s “Mother 0’ 
Mine” and Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” 
The soloist met with an ovation and 
gave as :n encore the “Pagliacci” Pro- 
logue. 

Mrs. Anthony Molengraft at the 
piano did the accompanist’s work with 
much skill and artistry. mB. F. 





BROOKLYN’S UNIVERSITY GLEE 





Myrtle Thornburgh Ably Aids Club in 
Attractive Program 


The first concert of the University Glee 
Club of Brooklyn brought a brilliant and 
well pleased audience to the Academy of 
Music on January 22. There was uni- 
form excellence in the choruses. These 
began as usual with “Integer Vite,” 
sung in Latin and in the dark. “The 
Chough and Crow.to Roost Are Gone,” 
with Frederic M. Davidson, Clarence F. 
Corner and Rutger Planten in the solo 
parts, followed, when the lights were 
up, and was well received. The club 
quartet, Aubrey R. Sayre, George C. 
Turner, Ephraim C. Cushman and Wil- 
liam F. Evans, was encored three times 
at its single appearance on the program. 
The club, too, was obliged to give en- 
cores to nearly every number. Among 
the offerings heard was the “Autumn 
Song,” an excellent composition of Ric- 
eardo Martin. Myrtle Thornburgh, who 
was soloist for the club last year, again 
appeared and added to her many recent 
vocal conquests. The soprano sang Ro- 
nald’s “Cycle of Life,” Carey’s “Pas- 
torale,” Cadman’s “Call Me No More,” 
LaForge’s “Retreat,” and “Expectancy,” 
Dell’Acqua’s “Chanson Provencale,” and 
among her several encores, “Come Into 
the Garden, Maud,” Salter. Besides pos- 
sessing a voice of refreshing color, Miss 
Thornburgh has an ingratiating person- 
ality and interpretative ability. 





Pianist, in Berlin 


Recital 


BERLIN, Jan. 17.—Edward Weiss is a 
young pianist of undoubted gifts, espe- 
cially in the lyrical side of his art. His 
program of last Monday consisted of 
the Bach-Busoni Prelude and Fugue in 
D Major, the Schumann G Minor So- 
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SCORES TRIUMPH IN SEATTLE 


Seattle Sun, Dec. 11, 1913:— 

“‘Her tones are rich and firm. 
They begin witha snap and are in- 
cisive and full of vigor to the end. 
She knows her violin and loves it.” 
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nata, Chopin’s F Minor Fantasie, C 
Sharp Minor Nocturne, Debussy’s “Jar- 
din sous la pluie” and “L’isle joyeuse” 
and Liszt’s “Dante” Sonata. 

It was especially in the smaller forms 
that Mr. Weiss’s gifts were revealed in 
the best light, though the Bach Prelude 
and Fugue and Schumann G Minor So- 
nata were interpreted in praiseworthy 
manner. Mr. Weiss’s tendency to un- 
derestimate his fortissimo marred the 
effect of many passages and diminished 
the otherwise favorable opinion of his 
work. A rigid self-examination in forte 
playing will, I am sure, overcome this 
deficiency, as Mr. Weiss’s ability is far 
from commonplace, and his own artistic 
instincts should guide him aright if 
given the proper heed. The young art- 
ist’s technic is excellent and a natural, 
inborn sense of the beautiful is appar- 


ent in his interpretations as a whole. 
H. E. 





LATE MUSICAL ARRIVALS 





Rudolph Berger, Mme. Van Endert and 
Mme. Toscanini Come from Europe 


Rudolph Berger, the German tenor, 
who makes his début this week at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, arrived in 
New York on the Olympic on January 28. 
Before leaving Berlin, Mr. Berger had 
sung eight times as Parsifal at the Royal 
Opera. Mr. Berger’s wife, Mme. Marie 
Rappold, the Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
is now on a concert tour. 

Also passengers on the Olympic were 
Mme. Arturo Toscanini and her daughter, 
Wally, who came to New York to spend 
a month with the Metropolitan conductor. 
Their daughter is now thirteen years old 
and was named after Catalani’s opera 
which was produced at the Metropolitan 
several years ago. 

Another musical arrival of last week 
was that of Mme. Elizabeth Boehm Van 
Endert, the lyric soprano, who has sung 
for several years at the Royal Opera in 
Dresden and Berlin. She left New York 
for Boston to make her first appearance 
in this country as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

On the same boat with Mme. Van 
Endert, the George Washington, arriving 
on January 27, was Herbert Fryer, an 
English concert pianist, bound for Tor- 
onto. 
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ST. LOUIS GIVES WELCOME 
TO NEW CHORAL SOCIETY 


Packed House for Serious Program of 
Mrs. Rohland’s Chorus—Kreisler’s 
Triumph as Zach Soloist 


St. Louis, Jan. 24.—This week marked 
the initial concert of the newly formed 
Choral Art Society, which is composed 
of fifty mixed voices, comprising the pick 
of vocal talent in the city. The concert 
was given without soloist last Wednes- 
day evening at Sheldon Memorial Hall 
before a packed house. Under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Charles B. Rohland, who 
has given the greater part of her life to 
the study and uplift of the musical art 
both here and in Alton, IIl., the club pre- 
sented a serious and most ambitious pro- 
gram. A. I. Epstein, the assisting or- 
ganist, opened the concert with a Bach 
Fugue. The most inspiring and effective 
number of the evening was Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha,” which 
was given a glorious reading. 

For the pair of symphony concerts this 
week, it was “up to” Conductor Zach to 
arrange a program’ which would stand 
out creditably against the work of Fritz 
Kreisler, the famous violinist, and he 
succeeded admirably. He chose as his 
Symphony the Mozart E Flat, which the 
orchestra handled in a precise, effectual 
manner. New to the Symphony audi- 
ences was Debussy’s suite, “La Mer.” Its 
constant changing of key and tempo was 
novel and thoroughly descriptive. It is 
not easy to execute, but the musicians 
handled it with perfect ease. 

Kreisler chose as his number the Men- 
delssohn Concerto for Violin. His mas- 
tery of the instrument astonished all and 
he was accorded a reception such as has 
scarcely been given any other artist this 
season. His interpretation of this mas- 
sive standard concert piece was by 
far the greatest performance he has 
ever given here, despite the fact that he 
did not have a rehearsal with the orches- 
tra. He had fine things to say of Mr. 
Zach’s accompanying. Mr. Kreis‘er 
added his familiar “Caprice Viennois” 
and his Recitative and Scherzo, unaccom- 
panied. H. W. C. 











YOUNG AMERICAN AMONG MARTEAU PUPILS 


























A Group of Marteau Pupils “Snapped” Before the Charlottenburg Opera House 


in Berlin. 
the Second from the Left 


F the younger American violinists 
winning success in Europe Rudolph 
Polk, of New York, who has been under 
the guidance of Henri Marteau at the 
Hochschule in Berlin, is among the most 
promising. 

The young American has been abroad 
since 1911 and has shown himself pos- 
sessed of true artistic ability. Mr. Mar- 
teau has taken an especial interest in him 
and last April conducted a concert of the 
Dortmund Philharmonic at which Mr. 


Rudolph Polk, the Young American Violinist, Is Shown Standing 


Polk played the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
The press spoke of his playing in lauda- 
tory terms. Last month Mr. Polk ap- 
peared as soloist with the symphony or- 
chestra in Warsaw, Vladislav Birnbaum, 
conductor. Here also he played the 
Tschaikowsky work with notable success. 

Mr. Marteau is planning to bring him 
out in Berlin during the coming Spring. 
He will concertize extensively in Europe 
next year and appear in America the 
season after. 





COMPOSERS AT ASSEMBLY 


Mme. Lewing, Miss Branscombe and 
Mr. Kramer Aid Popular Soloists 


The meeting of the Assembly Salon, 
Mme. Bell-Ranske, founder, at the Hotel 
Plaza on January 22 was given over to 
a program interpreted by Mme. Minna 
Kaufmann, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, con- 
tralto; Mme. Adele Lewing, composer- 
pianist, and Frederick Gunther, bari- 
tone. 


There were four groups of composi- 
tions by Mme. Lewing, who opened the 
program with her own Romance and 
Legende, later playing her “Children in 
the Woods,” Song without Words and 
“Old French Dance.” Her songs, “Fair 
Rothraut,” “The Proposal,’ Love Song, 
“Wanderer’s Night Song” and “Spring- 
time” were admirably sung by Mme. 
Kaufmann and won a highly enthusias- 
tic reception for singer and composer. 
Mme. Lewing’s compositions evidence 
the result of serious study, and if they 
sound a trifle conventional, being built 
for the most part on diatonic lines, their 
melodic nature is certainly attractive. 

Miss Beddoe appeared in a group of 
“Chansons en Crinoline” and made a 
lovely picture. She has prepared her 
work carefully and her action as well 
as her singing of such old-time songs as 
the traditional “Willow Song” from 
“Othello” and Bishop’s “Should He Up- 
braid” is delightful, her curtsey being 
of insinuating grace. She was encored 
at the close of her group. William Par- 
son played her accompaniments at the 
piano tastefully. 

In Gena Branscombe’s cycle, “A Lute 
of Jade,” Mr. Gunther won distinct suc- 
cess. These four songs of this extraor- 
dinarily gifted American woman stand 
high in her list. The third, “There Was 
a King of Liang,” aroused the greatest 
applause, and at the close of the cycle 


there was much enthusiasm. Miss 
Branscombe presided efficiently at the 
piano for Mr. Gunther, who shared the 
plaudits with her. Mr. Gunther also 
sang A. Walter Kramer’s “A Nocturne,” 
with the composer at the piano, and 
Hermann Lohr’s “Where My Caravans 
Have Rested” in excellent manner. 
A. W. K. 


WASHINGTON’S BIG CONCERTS 


Stokowski Forces with Miss Hinkle and 
Three-Star Combination 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—At the 
second concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra under the local management of 
T. Arthur Smith, Mr. Stokowski pre- 
pared a Wagner program representing 
five of the works of this composer. Mr. 
Stokowski and his orchestra presented 
this music ably and so enthusiastic was 
the audience that the entire orchestra 
was compelled to rise in acknowledg- 
ment. Florence Hinkle, the soprano, was 
the effective soloist, offering as her stir- 


ring numbers “Elsa’s Traum” from 
“Lohengrin,” and “Elizabeth’s Gebet” 
and “Dich Teure Halle” from “Tann- 


hauser.” 

The Rubinstein Club tendered a recep- 
tion to Miss Hinkle on the evening of 
her appearance with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. It was through Mrs. A. M. 
Blair, director of this important woman’s 
chorus, that it was made possible for the 
club to meet this singer who stands as a 
successful exponent of an American- 
trained voice. 

The joint recital of Ysaye, Godowsky 
and Gerardy, offered by Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene, proved the most artistic com- 
bination of the season. The sympathy 
with which these great instrumentalists 
presented their ensemble numbers, the 
Beethoven and Saint-Saéns trios, may 
well be called perfect. There were 
numerous solos. Camille Decreus was an 
artistic accompanist. W. Hz. 
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MUSIC BY PSYCHIC FOWER 





Californian Claims Peculiar Faculty of 
Thought Transmission 


Joseph Mercedes, a young man of 
Spanish extraction, from San Diego, 
Cal., is the latest claimant of unusual 
psychic powers. He gave two demon- 
strations in New York, January 26, one 
under the close scrutiny of Prof. James 
H. Hyslop, former professor of psychol- 
ogy at Columbia University, and the 
other in the presence of seven news- 
papermen. All had to admit, pending 
further experiments, that they were un- 
able to explain his extraordinary feats 
except by admitting that his claims were 
genuine. 

Mr. Mercedes’s claim in brief is that 
he can transfer through space to a sub- 
ject, by what power he knows not, the 
music of compositions, both popular and 
classical. He is assisted by a young 
woman he has known since childhood, 
Nellie Stantone, who sits at a piano per- 
haps a score of feet away, with a band- 
age tightly wrapped about her eyes. The 
name of a piece of music is given to Mr. 
Mercedes, and a moment later Miss 
Stantone is hard at work pounding it out 
on the piano. 

A reporter for the New York Times 
watched Mr. Mercedes closely yesterday 
for half an hour while experiments were 
being carried on. He did not open his 
mouth or move his feet after the name 
of the composition selected was written 
on a piece of paper. Once or twice Miss 
Stantone failed to play the correct selec- 
tion, but she succeeded nine times out 
of ten. She did it once when Mr. Mer- 
cedes was separated from her by a heavy 
oak door. 





Cities Anxious To Hear 


Calgary Orchestra 


American 


CALGARY, CANADA, Jan. 28.—The fame 
of the Calgary Symphony Orchestra is 
spreading and in all probability this 
splendid organization will soon be heard 
in American cities near the dividing line. 
This is indicated by the fact that J. A. 
Price, a representative of Grand Falls, 
Mont., has been sent here to make ar- 
rangements to have Conductor Weil and 
his orchestra visit that city at an early 
date. 





OSCAR SAENGER 





LOCAL PIANIST SOLOIST 
IN MILWAUKEE CONCERT 


Hans Bruening Shows Skill in Fourth 
Program of Chicago’ Orchestra’s 
Popular Symphony Series 
MILWAUKEE, Jan. 23.—The fourth 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra concert in 
the popular series arranged by the Mil- 
waukee Musical Society drew a capacity 
audience to the Pabst Theater on Mon- 
day evening. From the standpoint of 
musical variety the program was prob- 
ably the most attractive and certainly it 
was the most instructive of the offerings 
of the current season. Schubert’s B 
Minor Symphony, Beethoven’s G Major 
Piano Concerto, and characteristic works 
of Wagner and Strauss were on the pro- 

gram. 

The concert opened with Smetana’s 
overture to “The Bartered Bride,” after 
which the Schubert’s (Unfinished) Sym- 
phony was given a most satisfying read- 
ing. Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” called 
into play the full resources of the orches- 
tra. The two works of Wagner on the 
program were the orchestral version 
“Dreams” by the late Theodore Thomas, 
and the Prelude to “Die Meistersinger,” 
which was the closing number. 

Hans Bruening, a local pianist, was 
soloist. He played the Beethoven Con- 
certo No. 4, G Major, which afforded 
ample opportunity for technical display, 
of which he availed himself in the fullest 
measure. Fine judgment as to tonal 
balance and a calm assurance of manner 
were always in evidence. It was a reve- 
lation to hear the concerto as an ensem- 
ble work and not as a display piece for 
sheer virtuosity. M. N.S. 








“Rosenkavalier” Lecture and Tucker- 
man Solos for Club Members 


On January 23 the Century Theater 
Club held a comic opera day at the Ho- 
tel Astor, New York. The first page of 
the program consisted of an illustrated 
lecture by Mrs. R. H. Kinser’ on 
Strauss’s “Der  Rosenkavalier,” the 
principal motifs of the opera being 
played on the piano, and the soprano 
solos sung by Grace Hoffman. The sec- 
ond half of the evening was taken up 
with songs from “Robin Hood,” “Pirates 
of Penzance,” “Pinafore” and the “Mik- 
ado” sung by Earle Tuckerman, bari- 
tone in a praiseworthy manner. 
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AMATI VIOLIN BRINGS 
$950 AT SELIGMAN SALE 


Large Total Realized To Be Devoted To 
Purposes of Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


A violin made by Amati, with a leather 
covered case, brought $950 at a recent 
sale in the Anderson Galleries, New 
York, of the collection of musical instru- 
ments bequeathed by the late Alfred 
Seligman to.the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, which he 
founded. The purchaser was W. T. 
Wallace, of South Orange, N. J., and the 
price was the record of the sale. 


Mr. Wallace also paid $360 for a 
violoncello made by Guardanini, and $150 
for an old violoncello of German make. 
C. G. Burnheimer paid $290 for a violon- 
cello by Amati, H. A. Ginnsburg $400 for 
a violin made by Vuillaume, with a 
leatherette case, and G. W. Hammer- 
schlag paid $155 for a viola made by 
Gaspar da Salo. 

The first violin of the collection sold, 
one of German make, brought $10. Two 
violin bows brought $3 each and another 
$2. A viola formerly thought to be a 
Stradivarius, but now believed to be a 
copy, with a case, went for $36, and a 
viola bow made by Tourte brought $32. 
Another by Fletcher sold for $13. A 
violin by a German maker with a case 
brought the same price, $13. Two violon- 
cello bows of German make brought $3 
each. A violoncello bow by Dodd went 
for $15, and one by Servais for $25. A 
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violoncello made by Channon, with a 
cover, also brought $25. A violin bow 
made by Bazie sold for $16, and one 
mounted in gold for $17. A_ gold- 
mounted violin bow made by Fletcher 
brought $16, and another by Baush went 
for $13. 

These instruments had been given 
without restriction, and the board of di- 
rectors of the orchestra, finding it im- 
practical to use them, sold them with the 
consent of the family of Mr. Seligman, 
the proceeds of the sale to be devoted to 
the charitable purposes of the society. 








BOSTON ‘CELLIST AS 
A CARTOONIST SEES 
HIM WIN LAURELS 














(Wed) Nad Ca 
Carl Webster, a Black and White Study 


Boston, Jan. 27.—The above carica- 
ture, done by a New York artist, shows 
Carl Webster, the Boston ’cellist, and his 
accompanist, Carl Lamson, who is now 
on tour with Fritz Kreisler. Mr. Web- 
ster, seen here as the victim of an ad- 
miring woman’s club, is, however, one 
of Boston’s most sought for concert play- 
ers. His ability as an artist is wide- 
spread, and with a very large class of 
pupils at his studio, makes Mr. Webster 
a hustling musician. 





Paris Soprano’s Canary Adds Obbligato 
to Her Operetta Aria 


PaRIs, Jan. 23.—Mlle. Angéle Gril, the 
charming soprano who is appearing in 
the Gaite-Lyrique production of Audran’s 
operetta, “Le Grand Mogol,” possesses a 
canary with a wonderful voice. On 
every occasion that she plays the rdle of 
the Fair Stallkeeper, canary and cage 
figure on the stage, the bird invariably 
supplying a delicious obbligato to its 
mistress’s principal aria. During the 
acts Mlle. Gril’s dressing rooms are be- 
sieged with friends, whom the feathered 
prima donna regales privately with her 
repertoire. iis Be Wi 
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NEW ORLEANS HAS BEST 
“RIGOLETTO” IN YEARS 





Impresario Affre Scores as “Duke”’— 
“Favorita” Heard Seventy Years 
After Local Premiére 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 28.—The at- 
tractions at the opera have been “Rigo- 
letto,” “Tannhiauser,” “Tosca” and “La 
Favorita.” All drew large houses, es- 
pecially the former, which brought out 
a capacity one at its initial performance 
of the season. It will no doubt go down 
as the best production of M. Affre’s com- 
pany, as well as the finest performance 
of “Rigoletto” since the memorable sea- 
son when Constantino sang the Duke. 


M. Affre’s Duke was very fine, and he 
was heard in his best réle since he came 
to New Orleans, with the exception of 
his Lohengrin. Mme. Manse as Gilda 
was delightful, and it ranks with her 
Lakmé. It was indeed a treat to hear 
Mme. Dalcia’s beautiful contralto as 
Madeleine. Mezy’s Rigoletto will go 
down as the finest we can remember. 

“Tosca” was sung again with the same 
cast, excepting that Mile. Lavarenne was 
substituted for Mlle. Brias in the title 
role. “Tannhauser” was sung last Sat- 
urday week for the first time here in 
many years. The orchestra under the 
able maestro, Dubblaer, was superb, 
Mezy as Wolfram was the “star of the 
evening,” Mlle. Brias’s Elizabeth was 
satisfactory. De Lherick sang Tann- 
hduser, and the costumes were very 
handsome. 

Judging from the large and enthusi- 
astic audience which it drew, Donizetti’s 
antiquated, though melodious, “La Fa- 
vorita” seems to have lost none of its 
popularity since it was first produced in 
New Orleans at the old theater d’Or- 
leans, February 9, 1843. Mme. Dalcia 
sang Leonore and was very satisfactory; 
De Lherick sang Fernando as best he 
could, and to Mezy again, who sang AI- 
phonse, must go much of the honor of the 
evening. D. B. F. 





MUCK’S PITTSBURGH VISIT 





Capacity for Boston Forces—Ensemble 
Has Mrs. Litchfield as Soloist 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Feb. 2.—A_ most 
worthy concert was given last Wednes- 
day night in Carnegie Music Hall by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl 
Muck, director. A capacity audience that 
was thrilled by the splendid performance. 
The Glazounoff Fifth Symphony, a com- 
position in which there was not found a 
dull moment, was given with splendid 
skill. The Caprice on Spanish Themes 
by Nicholas Kimsky-Korsakoff was per- 
haps not as much enjoyed as the former, 
but it was given a performance of the 
highest musicianship. After the Liszt 
“Les Préludes” the orchestra members 
were compelled to rise in response to in- 
sistent applause. 


A delightful entertainment was given 
a few days ago at-the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club by the Saudek Ensemble, one 
of Pittsburgh’s leading musical organiza- 
tions. It is composed of Victor Saudek, 
William O. Schultz, Domenico Caputo, 
Carl Nesser and William Henning, who 
play the flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon 
and French _ horn, respectively. Mrs. 
Lawrence Litchfield assisted at the 
piano, and her work was much appre- 
ciated, for she is one of the city’s most 
gifted pianists. The numbers included 
Beethoven’s “Grand Septuor” and two 
movements from the Trio,, Op. 29, by 
Vincent d’Indy. E. C. S. 





BOY PIANIST IN DEBUT 





Manolito Funes Represents Spain among 
Our Recital Givers 


Master Manolito Funes, a young Span- 
ish pianist, gave a recital at AZolian Hali 
on Tuesday, January 27, before a large 
audience which displayed much enthusi- 
asm. Considering that he is only twelve 
years of age, he gave a creditable in- 
terpretation of a -program which in- 


cluded works by Beethoven, Weber, 
Castro, Liszt, Chopin, Schuber t and 
Paderewski. He opened his program 


with the “Moonlight” Sonata, and, in 
general, played it well. Liszt’s Second 
Rhapsody revealed considerably more 
technical equipment, as did a Waltz 
Caprice by Castro. The latter proved to 
be the best played offering on the pro- 
gram. 

The boy pianist was assisted by Mabel 
McKinley, soprano, who interpreted 
songs by Schumann, Widor, Bimberg, 
Bond and one of her own composition. 
All of these found much favor and were 
sympathetically accompanied by William 
C. Reddick. B 
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Attitude of Our Men 


Halts Progress, Says Mme. Possart 


Toward Music 





with Those in Germany 





American Pianist Declares Average Man Must Cease Regarding 
Music as Mere Amusement Before This Country Can Advance 
Musically in Right Way—Finds Students in Our Small Towns 
Have Few Opportunities To Hear Good Music, as Compared 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








¢é7T\HE men are to blame for some of 

the present musical conditions in 
America.” Such is the analysis made 
the other day by Cornelia Rider Possart, 
the pianist. “Your musical clubs are 
doing a marvelous work,” she declared, 
“and time will show its resu!ts. But it’s 
the women, not the men, who are ac- 
complishing this. Most men persist in 
considering music merely as an amuse- 
ment, unworthy serious attention. If a 


boy shows a fondness for music and 
wishes to study piano or singirg, he is 
laughed at by his companions. He is led 
to think it is not manly to study music. 
The business man often considers music 
a subject beneath his notice—only fit for 
women of leisure. It is the women who 
fill our concert halls, who form the mu- 
sical clubs, who devote their time to its 
refining and ennobling study. All honor 
to them! 

“Sometimes a business man feels the 
need of a bit of general information on 
the subject, and wakes up to the fact 
that he might listen to a little music. I 
heard of such a person the other day. 
This man went to hear ‘Parsifal.’ Asked 
his opinion of it afterwards, he re- 
marked: ‘Oh, it was well enough, but 
Weber and Fields could have done the 
whole thing in twenty minutes.’ 

“T feel that for a young country, 
America is doing wonderful things in 
music. I also feel the average man must 
learn to look upon music in a different 
way before the right sort of progress 
can come to this country.” 


Music Vital Element in Germany 


“You ask me to compare conditions of 
piano study in Europe and America,” 
continued Mme. Possart. “It is the peo- 
ple themselves who are different; each 
nation holds a_ different estimate of 
music itself. In Germany music is a 
vital part of the life of the people, 
something they cannot do without; they 
consider it a necessity of education. 
Even small towns have their orchestras, 
and there is no musical educator to com- 
pare with an orchestra. Besides this 
they all have a court or state theater, in 
which plays and opera alternate every 
night in the week. The prices for these 
performances are within reach of a mod- 
erate purse. It is true, these small 
theaters cannot boast great singers, but 
the orchestra and chorus are apt to be 
good. People do not go to hear great 
voices, but to enjoy the music itself. 

“All these opportunities are fruitful 
means of musical culture. In the largest 
cities these opportunities are greatly in- 


creased. Take Berlin, for _ instance. 
Each night there are perhaps half a 
dozen concerts, besides opera. Some of 








Cornelia Rider Possart, Prominent 


Pianist 


these concerts may not be of much value, 
but we can say that every night there 
are three or four concerts one ought to 
hear. All the great pianists and violin- 
ists in the world come to Berlin every 
season, though some of these do not 
trouble themselves to cross the water, yet 
they are always to be heard in the mu- 
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sical centers of Europe. Two or three 
of the best orchestras in Berlin play 
every night, and tickets may be had for 
fifteen cents. What an opportunity for 
students, and also for cultured people of 
small means. One cannot but notice how 
many young men attend such concerts. 

“Now, can you match these conditions 
in America? New York is your musical 
center, and here you have many concerts 
of the first class. You have the finest 
opera in the world, but the prices for 
all these are so prohibitive that it is 
only the well-to-do and the rich who can 
afford to pay them. You are doing 
something for the wage earners and the 
lower classes, in giving them some free 
advantages; but what becomes of the 
students and cultured people of straight- 
ened means? Piano students ought to 
hear recitals and orchestral concerts, but 
cannot afford them. 


Dearth in Small Towns 


“If opportunities for students are not 
sufficient in New York, where you have 
the most music, think of the musical 
dearth in all the little towns and cities 
all over this land. Think of the place: 
where they have only three or four de- 
cent concerts through the whole year. 
What is done for music students in such 
places ? 

“Yes, there are most excellent piano 
teachers in America; some of them as 
competent as any to be found in Europe. 
If it were only to obtain instruction that 
Americans flock to the other side, | 
would counsel them to stay right here 
and keep at their studies. But I realize 
how little good music the student or 
teacher in the small city or town has the 
chance to hear, and I know the vast 
amount he would hear in Germany. 
Studying one’s instrument is not the only 
thing; one needs to hear good music 
constantly, to absorb it into one’s fiber. 

“IT am an American, but have lived 
much abroad,” she said. “I was born in 
Dubuque, lowa, and studied music for a 
time in Chicago. Later I came to New 
York, and entered a Joseffy class. | 
have an immense admiration for Jose(ly 
as an artist—there are but few who can 
stand with him, but I was not able at 
that time to remain very long with him. 
I then went to Berlin and studied with 
Barth for three years. You know what 
a large man he is and what powerful 
hands he has. He gave me very heavy 
music, with which my small and rather 
weak hands had not always the strength 
to cope. 

“After this I studied for awhile with 
Moszkowski, in Paris. While I found him 
a most interesting artist in every way, 
and I greatly admire his music, I did not 
feel I learned anything new from him. 
Perhaps the teacher who did most for 
me was Mme. Stepanoff, one of the prin- 
cipal vorbereiters of Leschetizky. She is 
a most, painstaking and devoted teacher. 
My lessons with her would often last for 
three hours, and such concentration as 
she expected was beyond anything I had 
ever known. I used to come from those 
lessons quite exhausted with the tension. 

“IT also had my hands treated by Dr. 
Schnee, in Berlin. He did wonders for 
me in_stretching the skin between the 
fingers and enlarging my reach. He 
says it is not his business to give pian- 
ists technic, but to so cultivate the hand 
that technic may be acquired much more 
easily. 

Technic is not the principal thing in 
piano playing, of course, but if you 
haven’t got it, where are you? Hn pas- 
sant, have you ever noticed what re- 
markable fingers the people of English 
birth have? Look at Goodson, Parlow, 
Borwick and Bachaus, who seems more 
than half English—what wonderfully 
facile technic they all have!” 


Sees Musical 


Mme. Soder-Hueck and Her Quartet 
Sing at Athletic Club 


Mme. Soder-Hueck, the prominent 
German contralto and New York voice 
teacher and coach, gave a unique recital 
program on January 17 at the New York 
Athletic Club. She was assisted by a 
male quartet, named after her and con- 
sisting of four fine voices, all trained 
under her guidance. 

This was the first time that a musical 
program of high artistic standard was 
given at the club. 

Mme. Soder-Hueck made a remark- 
ably favorable impression and received 
an ovation that resulted in two encores 
being given. 
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The male quartet also gave great 
pleasure through their rendition of en- 
semble and solo numbers. The quartet 
is in constant demand for engagements. 
After the performance they were im- 
mediately re-engaged for next season. 
After the completion of the program 
Judge Bartow S. Weeks made a speech 
in which he paid a graceful tribute to 
Mme. Soder-Hueck’s singing. 


TIMMNER REAPPOINTED 





Cleveland Municipal Orchestra Head to 
Lead Campaign Next Year 


CLEVELAND, O., Jan. 24.—Great inter- 
est is felt in the reappointment of Chris- 
tiaan Timmner, director of the Muni- 
cipal Orchestra, for a second year, at a 
salary of $2,400. The Winter concerts 
in the Hippodrome have been an un- 
equivocal success, the programs of choice 
selection, and an appreciation of them 
keenly manifested by audiences ranging 
from two to three thousand persons. Re- 
quests were asked for repetition of fa- 


vorite numbers, many received, and 
mainly for the more serious composi- 
tions. A noticeable fact has been the 


large proportion of men in the audience, 
greatly outnumbering the women. 

The Summer orchestral concerts in 
parks will be given up for lack of proper 


music pavilions and seating arrange- 
ments for the audiences. Instead of 
these Director Timmner will organize 


small orchestras of amateurs at various 
social centers throughout the city. 

A gratifying report was made at the 
annual meeting of the Cleveland Music 
School Settlement. Beginning his work 
in October, 1912, with two pupils and 
one teacher, it has at the end of its first 
complete year, 234 pupils enrolled, a 
corps of thirteen teachers, with Walter 
Logan, Cleveland’s popular violinist, as 
dean of the faculty, and a record of 5,500 
lessons given. ALICE BRADLEY. 


San José Hears Its Symphony 


SAN JOSE, Jan. 25.—The second con- 
cert of the San José Symphony Orchestra 
attracted a large audience on January 20. 
‘he program was smoothly performed 
and held the hearers’ interest. F. Louis- 
King, founder of the King Conservatory 
of Music and a pianist of ability, was 
soloist, and delighted his auditors with 
a splendid performance of Chopin’s An- 
dante Spianata and Polonaise, op. 22. 
N. de Lorenzo, director of the orchestra, 
had the players well in hand in those 
Beethoven’s 





portions of “Eroica” pre 
sented. J. V. C., JR. 
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Boston Evening Transcript, Jan. 
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STRANSKY REVIVES 
‘MANFRED’ SYMPHONY 


Philharmonic Orchestra Plays 
Tschaikowsky Work Eloquently 
—Julia Culp Soloist 


Every successive Philharmonic concert 
these days must impress New York 
music lovers with their rare good for- 
tune in having Josef Stransky at the 
helm of the wonderful organization for 
another four years at least. The .or- 
chestra may at the end of that period 
have developed into a more perfect and 
pliant instrument than it is at present, 
though just in what respect improve- 
ment is to be effected cannot easily be 
determined in. view of its present status. 
Never has the orchestra proved more 


incontestably its supremacy and never 
has Mr. Stransky more effectually proved 
his incontestable right to rank high 
among the greatest than on Thursday 
evening of last week. The concert was 
one of the high-water marks of the sea- 
son, if not, indeed, the supreme orches- 
tral achievement of the year. All of 
which may sound extravagant, but is 
none the less soundly justified. 

Julia Culp was the soloist, contribut- 
ing songs by Schubert, Wagner and 
Hugo Wolf. But without implying dis- 
paragement to the artist it must be said 
that the truest stars of the evening were 
Mr. Stransky and his unexcelled body of 
players. The program was long but sin- 
gularly happy—never was length better 
warranted. It began with Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Manfred” Symphony and afford- 
ed in addition Strauss’s greatest sym- 
phonic poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
tion” and Liszt’s glorious First Rhap- 
sody. 

Tschaikowsky’s marvelous work was 
born apparently under an unlucky star. 
Orchestras fight shy of it and it must 
content itself with a solitary hearing in 
the space of four or five years. In New 
York it has not had a presentation since 
Mr. Safonoff severed his connection with 
the Philharmonic—save for a_ single 
weak and ineffective performance by an 
orchestra of secondary importance two 
years ago. Its duration—it plays sev- 
eral minutes over an hour—is probably 
accountable for this neglect. Tschai- 
kowsky himself was never completely 
satisfied with it and at one time consid- 
ered the advisability of its condensation. 

And yet what a miracle of genius this 
same “Manfred” and how vastly su- 
perior in its grasp of the inner mood of 
Byron’s cryptic but intensely fascinating 
tragedy than Schumann’s frequently in- 
ept delineation of it. The first move- 
ment especially is Tschaikowsky at his 
greatest and most characteristic. He has 
here stripped the cover off a soul as 
surely as ever in the “Pathetic”; has de- 
noted titanic inward struggle at once 
furious, agonizing and impotent. It is 
mood painting of the most soul-search- 
ing, affecting sort. 

What Byron expressed in obscurity 
and equivocation, Tschaikowsky has 
translated with admirable explicitness 
and definiteness of emotional purpose. 

From the standpoint of delicacy of 
imagination and sheer charm of musical 
fancy there is little or nothing in Tschai- 





kowsky to match the second movement, 
the eerie tonal portraiture of the Spirit 
of the Alps. he general idea of the 
movement suggests Berlioz. But it is 
rich in a quality of invention such as 
Berlioz did not possess. The orchestra 
played it with evenly sustained delicacy 
and virtuosity. 

Likewise there cannot be too much 

praise for the performance of the stu- 
pendous opening movement with its vast, 
cumulative effects of climax. The coda 
was positively hair-raising. In _ the 
poetic third movement and the wild agi- 
tation of the finale Mr. Stransky achieved 
results equally fortunate. The brief but 
impressive organ part at the close was 
well played by Charles Gilbert Spross. 
It was a memorable and a wonderful in- 
terpretation of the masterwork, finished 
in execution and denoting devoted care 
and anxious preparation. There was 
abundant applause and at the close the 
orchestra was obliged to rise. 
* Wondrously eloquent, impassioned and 
direct was Mr. Stransky’s reading of 
Strauss’s magnificent tone poem. Strauss 
has no sincerer or more convincing 
apostle to-day than the conductor of the 
Philharmonic. In happy contrast to 
these two stringent works came Liszt’s 
irresistible Rhapsody which was played 
in true Magyar spirit. It is no easy task 
for an orchestra to play in a capricious 
rubato with such perfect precision and 
unanimity. Truly, Mr. Stransky must 
treat his patrons to more of these in- 
fectious Rhapsodies! 

Mme. Culp was in splendid voice and 
sang “Du bist die Ruh,” “Traume” and 
four Wolf songs with perfect art and 
polished style. The orchestration of 
Schubert’s song was supplied by no less 
a personage than Arnold Schénberg. It 
is not revolutionary, but none the less 
not always in perfect keeping with the 
character of the song. ‘ A 





Percy Hemus to Use Bergh Setting of 
Browning’s “Pied Piper” 
Percy Hemus, who has won much fa- 


vor this year in his recitals of Poe’s 
“Raven” with music by Arthur Bergh, 


‘is to give the first hearing of a new 


work by Mr. Bergh before the members 
of the Musicians’ Club of New York on 
the occasion of “Composers’ Night” this 
month. This is Browning’s “Pied 
Piver,” the music to which Mr. Bergh 
has especially written for Mr. Hemus. 
Mr. Hemus has been virtually besieged 
this Winter with “melodramas” by va- 
rious composers who, having heard him 
do the Poe-Bergh “Raven,” were anx- 
ious to dedicate their works to him. 
Some excellences have been found in 
most of them, but Mr. Bergh’s “Pied 
Piper,” Mr. Hemus feels, is the finest 
composition of them all. 





Plays Beethoven in 


Berlin 


BERLIN, Jan. 17.—The Capet String 
Quartet of Paris came to Berlin as 
“missionaries of Beethoven” on the oc- 
casion of their second chamber-music 
concert. The Singakademie was well 
filled and the quartet’s success with the 
public was exceptional, though the press 
did not lose the opportunity to differ 
from a French conception of German 
art. The program contained the second, 
ninth and fifteenth string ane 

.E 


French Quartet 





Susan Metcalfe, the American so- 
prano, is singing in Germany just now. 
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PARKER PREMIERE 
BY UNIVERSITY GLEE 


Composer Hears His New Ballad 
Ably Sung Under Woodruff, 
with Wells Soloist 


Presiding over a continuously engross- 
ing program that included the first hear- 
ing in America of an important choral 
work by a leading American composer, 
Arthur D. Woodruff conducted his Uni- 
versity Glee Club choristers through an 
admirable concert on January 29 at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. The valuable 
novelty was Horatio Parker’s choral 
ballad, “The Leap of Roushan Beg,” a 


setting of Longfellow’s poem, with the 
club’s own soloist, John Barnes Wells, 
singing the solo part. The occasion was 
made more notable by the presence of 
the distinguished composer himself, and 
Conductor Woodruff and the collegiate 
singers led the applause, calling upon 
Dr. Parker to rise in acknowledgment. 
An unequivocal success was scored by 
composer, chorus and soloist. In this 
ballad Dr. Parker has given additional 
proof of his mastery of choral writing. 
The work is virile, full of color, well 
scored for orchestra, and, above all, a 
vivid presentation of the picturesque 
story. The solo section is appealingly 
lyric and Mr. Wells gave a splendid per- 
formance of it, while the chorus sang it 
with abundant animation and precision 
under Mr. Woodruff’s masterful baton. 
Other stirring offerings of the Wood- 
ruff singers included the “War Song” 
from Max Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” with 
Reinald Werrenrath delivering the solo 
rousingly, and Will Marion Cook’s 
“Swing Along,” which inflamed the au- 
dience with its Afro-American rhythmic 
contagion. More miniature gems were 





the Massenet “Crepuscule” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “From the Sea.” 

A huge favorite with the audience 
was Mr. Wells. His musicianly singing 
of lieder in the first group called forth 
an added “Zueignung” of Strauss. 
Bruno Huhn’s “A Secret from Bac- 
chus” received a repetition in the rapt- 
urously applauded American’ group, 
while the tenor was kept busy addin 
encores after his ousientior sung “If i 
Were King” by Campbell-Tipton. Max- 
imilian Pilzer conducted some applauded 
orchestral offerings. 

K. S. C. 


Unpublished Work on _  Tonkiinstler 
Brooklyn Program 


A program of much worth was inter- 
preted at the musicale of the Tonkiinstler 
Society in Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on 
February 3. Grieg’s Sonata for Piano 
and Violin in C Minor, op. 45, played by 
Mrs. August Roebbelen and Beatrice 
Eberhard was the first number. A group 
of four contralto songs followed, among 
which were Otto A. Graff’s unpublished 
“God Omniscient,” sung by Mme. Jo- 
sephine Drake with Walter Haan at the 
piano. Then came Tartini’s Sonata for 
Violin (Devil’s Trill), with cadenza b 
Kreisler, played by Alois Trnka with 
Mme. Ludmila Vojacek-Wetche at the 
piano. The closing work was Rach- 
maninoft’s Trio, op. 9; Lisbet Hoffmann, 
piano; Richard Arnold, violin, and Wil- 
lem Durieux, ’cello. 








Sardou Operetta Pleases Paris 


PaRIs, Jan. 24.—“Les Merveilleuses,” a 
spectacular operetta in three acts by the 
late Victorien Sardou and Paul Ferrier, 
music by Hugo Felix, the Hungarian 
composer, had its first production to- 
night at the Variétés, and proved light, 
smart and amusing. There is much 
sparkling music, written somewhat in 
the vein of Offenbach. 


Pietro Mascagni celebrated his fiftieth 
birthday last month. 
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THE HEART OF THE ARTIST 





and Heart 


Deeper Sources of Artistic Success—Technic and Temperament 
Secondary—Why Does Music Exist?—The Artist as Giver 
of Happiness—Singers We Have Met—Cooperation of Mind 


By ARTHUR FARWELL. © 











_ the preceding chapters on “Individ- 

ual Advancement” and “Creative 
Experience,” I have endeavored to show 
the individual seeking real advance- 
ment, artistic or otherwise, that by the 
right process of thought or reflection he 
can come into touch with a spiritual 
power within himself which will give to 
him all that he requires, spiritually, 
mentally, or materially, so long as he 
does not violate the harmony of the uni- 
versal order. To do this it has been 
necessary to make a somewhat severe 
demand upon the mind of those of my 
readers who have not previously become 
familiar with the general class of ideas 
presented. For if the individual is to 
make any real advance whatsoever, it 
must be through his power of thought, 
and, moreover, by continually new kinds 
of thought. 

But “out of the heart are the issues 
of life,” and if our thinking does not 
bring us ere long to a higher condition 
and attitude of heart, a condition and 
attitude which will make us greater men 
and women, and greater artists, it will 


be vain indeed. In art, as in life, mind 
makes for understanding, but heart 
makes for happiness. In art, as in life, 
mind interests a few, but heart wins the 
world. Art which does not give happi- 
ness is no art, and the artist who gives 
the greatest happiness to men will have 
the greatest success and win the highest 
reward. We must all meet the great is- 
sues of mental development in their 
time, but I am speaking now of art ap- 
peal, the issues of which lie chiefly with 
the heart. Nowhere are the _ simple 
truths reiterated above more important 
than in the arts, and in no art are they 
more important than in music, which 
appeals more directly to the heart than 
any other art. 


Foredoomed Effort 


You, boy or girl, man or woman, so 
absorbed in the study -of your art, ar- 
duously bendine the priceless forces of 
your mind and body to the perfecting 
of it, spending your hard-earned money, 
or it may be some one’s else, upon it, all 
to the end that you may “succeed”’— 
have you ever stopped to think just what 
it is that can tumble all this effort to 
failure, or launch it to success? Have 
you ever stopped to think that a little 
difference in the rightness or wrongness 
of your attitude with regard to your art 
now, a little carelessness, even—a seem- 
ingly trifling affair within the vague 
and intangible region of the emotions— 
may be the parting of the ways which 
lead at last to the two sides of the deep 
gulf that separates success from fail- 
ure? The technic which you gain may 
enable you, if worst comes to worst, to 
wrest a living from an unwilling world, 
‘but it gives you absolutely no guarantee 
of genuine success in your art. It is at 
a premium in musty conservatories and 
obscure music schools, The “tempera- 
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ment” which you may be so fortunate, 
or otherwise, as to possess, may do 
as much for you, but it will guarantee 
you no more. It is at a premium in 
lurid cabarets and dingy table d’hdétes. 

If it is neither technic nor tempera- 
ment, what is, then, this mysterious 
thing which, technic .and temperament 
granted, determines whether we shall 
take our place somewhere in the cate- 
gory which ranges from the failure to 
the near-successful, and which scratches 
up a living in the back yards and alley- 
way of art, or be among those who are 
accepted and rewarded as artists in the 
light of day by their fellow men. It is 
nothing mysterious at all, and a matter 
far simpler than the vexed questions of 
technic and temperament. The artist 
who has achieved true success knows all 
that one needs to know about it, whether 
he or she has ever thought of it or not. 
Some persons are born with the right 
attitude to everything in life; and to 
feel things rightly is very often the best 
knowledge that we can possess. For 
those whose case is still doubtful, and 
for many who, to judge by the distress- 
ing things we see about us on every 
hand, are headed in the wrong direction, 
the matter is different, and they will do 
well to reflect. 


An Important Question 


To learn anything, it is well to go to 
the fountain head of the matter to get 
the knowledge required. The young per- 
son finds himself, through his talents 
and inclinations, in music. He develops 
technic and the capacity for expression, 
because that is the “thing to do.” But 
does he ask himself, “What is this Mu- 
sic for—why does it exist?” He knows 
that he likes it, perhaps even loves it. 
The beasts of the field know as much 
about the things which they like. His 
liking carries with it no assurance of 
success. He must go further than the 
beasts, and think. No one will be wise 
to consider himself one of those rare 
persons destined for spontaneous suc- 
cess—the chances against him are too 
heavy. What then, is music for? It is 
tc give pleasure. Pleasure is a word 
for the milder forms of happiness and 
joy. Let us express the matter in its 
fulness, and say that music is to give 
joy. It is to give joy through the rev- 


elation, the presentation to men, of 
beauty. We mav say the same for all 
art. The artist, then, is, before all else, 


one who aives joy. If he truly does 
this thing, the very kings of the earth 
will welcome him to their courts, and 
the angels to their heavenly conclaves. 
If he does nct—let him grub for a living. 

These are such very simple matters 
that it would seem unnecessary to speak 
of them were it not for the many would- 
be artists on every hand who are evi- 
dently still in Stygian darkness concern- 
ing them. We all know these artists. They 
think that music exists to be a sort of 
peg upon which to hang their little ac- 
complishments, that they may hold them 
up before an admiring, and paying. 
world. Give anything to anybody! 
Why, such a thing never occurred to 
them. They never had any thought but 
themselves and their “success.” Far 
from giving to men, they steal frem 
them. Thev take what they can wrest 
from them of admiration, sympathy, ap- 
plause, money, and give nothing in re- 
turn of that which art is intended to 
give. Of that they are not even think- 
ing. It does not differ, at bottom, from 
any other means of getting things un- 
der false pretenses. Givers of happi- 
ness! Such artists are parasites and 
leeches. They are persons of starved 
hearts (through no fault but their own), 
who have not received because they have 
never given. They prowl about society 


with hungry eyes, polite manners, and 
the vitals of vampires. With the three 
hundred dollar terms which they name, 
and the twenty-five which they accept, 
they have let themselves fall victims to 
the curse of Alberich, 

Und wer ihn nicht hat, den nage der Neid! 
and envy, in very truth, is their 
faithful companion. The more _intel- 
lectual among them drift to the musty 
conservatories, and the more tempera- 
mental we find at last at the dingy table 
d’hétes. 


Givers of Happiness 


It is wholly a matter of the heart, if 
we except those who sink to the lower 
levels through evil habits. And even in 
the latter case it may safely be affirmed 
that these habits are often simply the 
result of unsuccess resulting from the 
artist’s failure to be from the outset 
the “giver of happiness” which, as an 
artist, he should have been. Sometimes 
they are the result of too much success, 
but in such a case it is success misap- 
plied, and comes back to the same prin- 
ciple of giving, which is a matter of the 
heart. For anyone who is allowing his 
success to lead to his degeneration is not 
thinking enough of his capacity to give, 
but is allowing it to decay, which is the 
same as saying that he is deficient in 
heart. 

If art exists to give happiness, and 
the success of the artist rests, beneath 
all else, on his making of himself a 
medium for the giving of that happi- 
ness, then it follows that if he does rot 
have that happiness within, or cannot 
transmit it through, himself, he cannot 
hope for any real or lasting success as 
an artist. The public knows whether 
it is receiving beauty and happiness 
from an artist, and so long as the artist 
attempts to make a warped, ungenerous 
and unhappy nature the medium for dis- 
tributing the artistic bread of life, the 
public will rightfully refuse him the 
high place which belongs to those art- 
ists, of perhaps no greater actual gifts, 
who are, above all else, Givers. The 
public does not let go of the artists of 
great and generous nature who give it 
the joy which it lacks and is always 
seeking. And it may be said that the 
public will be more strongly drawn to 
the artist who has suffered in his per- 
sonal life and found happiness in his 
art, than to the one whose art has not 
yet revealed to him its deeper mysteries 
of universal beauty, and who is still the 
revealer of a merely personal happiness. 
For the artist who reflects in his art 
only a self-centered happiness is giving 
from an exceedingly limited supply, and 
by no means a certain and unfailing 
one, while the one who has been driven 
from that lesser ground and who has 
found the limitless regions of beauty to 
which art leads its true disciples, is giv- 
ing from the storehouses of the Infinite. 


Happiness of the Artist 


The attaining of his own happiness 
thus becomes an absolute need for the 
artist, deeper than all matters of technic 
and temperament, however’ essential 
these are on the plane to which they 
belong. All the technic and all the 
temperament in the world will not pre- 
vail to move the heart of the world to 
go out to the morbid or embittered— 
that is to say—to the selfish person. 
Such a one is arid of heart, and the 
world will not long pour its precious 
drops of sympathy upon a desert place. 
Yet on every hand one sees an eternal 
procession of these little folk of art, at- 
tempting again and again the old im- 
possible thing, failing again and again 
the old familiar failure, merely because 
they persist in putting the desire for 
admiration of their gifts before the de- 
sire to give. How many artists we 
know, how many particularly among the 
singers, whose gifts and equipment are 
quite as great as those of many who 
have risen higher, but who appear to 
strike a stone wall in their progress, 
and whose lives are spent not in re- 
sponding to demands for their services, 
but in getting engagements. They bear 
upon their faces the marks of their 
littleness. Their pinched look affords a 
sorry contrast to the genial counte- 
nances of those artists who have found 
the larger way and, accordingly. the 
higher success. 
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Giving, then, and the reward which 
comes to the great giver, is a matter of 
heart. But if the heart has not spon- 
taneously taken the right attitude, the 
only way of advance is through the 
mind. For the mind can be led to per- 
ceive, and at last to produce, the right 
attitude of heart, if not by familiar 
processes, then in the unfamiliar and 
perhaps more powerful processes which 
I have indicated in previous chapters. 
A chilling and depressing atmosphere 
hangs forever about the artist who 
seems to say “Just see what J can do,” 
instead of saying, “Receive this beauty,” 
and who fails to see that it is neither 
his technic nor his temperament that 
people are most concerned with, but the 
quality of Beauty and Joy which his 
generosity and self-forgetfulness enable 
him to reveal. 





INGA ORNER IN RECITAL 





Soprano Offers Fine Songs by Scan- 
dinavians and Americans 


Inga Orner, formerly a soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, presented 
an excellent list of songs at her recital 
at AXolian Hall on January 25. 

Miss Orner devoted herself to songs by 
Sibelius, Collan, Lembcke, Peterson- 
Berger, Peter Heise, Grieg, Svendsen, 
Backer-Groéndahl, and Sinding, musi- 
cians who truly represent the four Scan- 
dinavian countries, and songs by these 
Americans, Courtland Palmer, Robert 
Kahn, Addison Andrews, Blair Fair- 
child, Marion Bauer and Rawlins L. Cot- 
tenet. Mr. Fairchild’s ““A Memory” won 
a repetition. The Bauer and Cottenet 
songs were musically the best of the 
American group. 

In this music Miss Orner, apparently 
laboring with a cold, sang earnestly, and 
her hearers, many of them co-patriots, 
applauded her efforts. Willy Tyroler, of 
the Metropolitan OCpera House, was the 
accompanist, and acquitted himself with 
distinction. A. W. K. 





Agnes Nehring, Soprano, Re-enters Chi- 
cago Recital Field 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Recently returned 
from study abroad, Agnes Nehring, the 
Chicago soprano, assisted by Hugo Kort- 
schak, made her re-entree into musical 
circles of this city with a song recital 
at Orchestra Hall last Tuesday evening. 
This gifted soprano, who distinguished 
herself while a student at the Chicago 
Musical College, under Mrs. O. L. Fox, 
gave a program which was comprehen- 
sive in range. Operatic airs, classic Ger- 
man lieder, folk songs and ballads ‘of 
Southeastern Europe and the coloratura 
aria from Ambroise Thomas’s “Mignon” 
were all included, and in all of them 
she disclosed a voice which has pleasant 
qualities, wide range and excellent school- 
ing. it is not a voice of great power, but 
it has distinct charm. Particularly pleas- 
ing were the Polish and Hungarian songs 
which she presented. Hugo Kortschak 
assisted with two violin numbers in which 
he made a most favorable impression. 
Edgar Nelson was the accompanist. 
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ANOTHER SEASON ASSURED 
FOR SYRACUSE ORCHESTRA 


Morning Musicales Raising $1,000 for 
Its Support—Muck’s Forces Draw 
Crowd for Salon Musicale 


SYRACUSE, Jan. 27.—The  perma- 
nency of the Syracuse Symphony Or- 
chestra is assured for another season. 
At a recent board meeting of the Morn- 
ing Musicals it was voted to give $500 
towards the support of the orchestra, 
and a committee was appointed by the 
president to raise another five hundred. 

The committee consists of Mrs. Charles 
Ball, chairman; Mrs. Cornell Blanding, 
Mrs. Griffin Lewis, Mrs. Walrath, Mrs. 


Adolf Frey and Laura Van Kuran. Be- 
sides raising this amount the club will 
engage the orchestra for three of its 
morning recitals. It is hoped that other 
clubs of the city will assist in establish- 
ing permanently this worthy organiza- 
tion, of which Patrick Conway is the 
conductor. 

On Sunday the orchestra gave a con- 
cert, assisted by Iliff Garrison, pianist, 
who played the second MacDowell con- 
certo, in which he was warmly received. 
This is the first time Mr. Garrison has 
been heard since studying last Summer 
with Lhévinne. 

After the concert the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Kendal V. Peck, president; Carl Sutter, 
vice-president; Paige Hitchcock, Mrs. 
John R. Clancy, Mrs. Charles Ball and 
Harry L. Vibbard. 

The Salon Musical Club gave a public 
recital on Saturday afternoon to explain 
and stir up interest in the Boston Sym- 
phony program, which Dr. Muck’s forces 
gave here last evening. It was arranged 
by Kathleen King, who is the local man- 
ager, and who spoke at length on the 
Glazounoff Symphony in B flat major, 
and the Rimsky-Korsakoff Caprice on 
Spanish themes. Perhaps the chief in- 
terest centred around Cordelia Januaris, 
a talented young singer heard here for 
the first time in public. The program 
also included a violin solo by Gertrude 
Woodhull Dudley, and a solo by Pauline 
Baumer, soprano. 

The concert given by the Boston Sym- 
phony under the auspices of the Salon 
Musicale was the most noteworthy single 
musical event since 1912, when the 
Morning Musicals brought the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra here. The 
opera house was practically sold out, and 
the enthusiasm of the audience was in- 
spiring. L. V. K. 


‘““NATOMA” FOR CENTURY 











Victor Herbert’s Opera to be Presented 
by Aborns in March 


Milton and Sargent Aborn have 
closed arrangements with Victor Her- 
bert for the production of his American 
opera, “Natoma.” The date for produc 


tion has not been definitely set, but will 
be some week during March. 

The Messrs. Aborn state that this op- 
era will have the distinction of being 
the first American grand opera to be 
produced in America by an all-Amer- 
ican singing cast. 

Mr. Herbert will personally direct all 
the rehearsals of the opera and has de- 
layed his sailing on the Imperator in or- 
der that he may hold the baton and 
direct the Century Orchestra on the 
opening night of “Natoma.” 





FOR AN ARMY MUSIC SCHOOL 





Bill in the Senate Provides for Training 
of Bandsmen 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 28.—A bill 
to authorize the establishment of an 
“army music training school” was _ in- 
troduced in the Senate today by Senator 
O’Gorman, of New York. The plan is 
to create a corps of apprentices for mili- 
tary bands, and the bill authorizes the 
Secretary of War to select any ungar- 
risoned army post near New York City 
as a site for the school. 

The terms of the bill provide that the 
number of apprentices shall not exceed 
400, and that enlistment may take place 
between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
one. Assignments to an army band will 
be made upon graduation. 


TORONTO HEARS TWu OF 
ITS OWN ORGANIZATIONS 


National Chorus Reaches Apex of Its 
Success, with Rappold as Soloist— 
Carrefio with Symphony 
TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 26.—The National 
Chorus, under Dr. Albert Ham’s direc- 
tion, achieved the triumph of its history 
at Massey Hall last week. Mme. Marie 
Rappold was the soloist. A long and 


varied program was made noteworthy bv 
a uniform beauty of tone, excellent in- 
tonation and some superior effects in 
shading. Advancement bevond the stand- 
ards of previous years was bountifully 
apparent. Special mention may be made 
of Glinka’s exacting “Cherubim Song,” 
the Gounod motet for double chorus, “Lo, 
the Children of the Hebrews”; the Max 
Bruch “Jubilate, Amen”; Coleridge-Tay- 
lor’s “Choral Rhapsody,” and Mac- 
Dowell’s “Barcarolle.” A beautiful per- 
formance was given to Dr. Ham’s setting 
for men’s voices of “Who Is Sylvia?” and 
MacDowell’s “Summer Wind,” for wom- 
en’s voices and Elgar’s part song for 
men, “It’s Oh, to Be a Wild Wind.” 

Mme. Rappold’s first appearance here 
quickly took on the proportions of a 
hearty triumph. Her first group of 
songs included Schubert’s “Clarchen’s 
Lied,” Rubinstein’s “Es _ Blinkt Der 
Thau” and Strauss’s “Zuiegnung,” in 
which a fine demonstration was given of 
impeccable vocalization and a gift for 
dramatic expression. Even more in fa- 
vor with the audience was her singing of 
Puccini’s “In Quelle Trine Morbide,” 
from “Manon Lescaut,” and “Vissi 
D’Arte,” from “La Tosca,” and “The 
Early Morning,” by Graham Peel. 

Mme. Carreno visited Toronto last 
week as solo pianist with the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra. Her principal 
number was the Second Piano Concerto 
of Edward MacDowell. So clamorous was 
the audience at the conclusion of this 
number that the pianist repeated the 
second movement. Another exquisite in- 
terpretation was given to the Schumann 
Impromptu, op. 90, No. 3, while the 
Schubert-Tausig “Marche Militaire” was 
an ideal exposition of brilliant dynamics. 

The orchestra, which had only one re- 
hearsal with Mme. Carreno, accompanied 
the concerto with admirable sympathy 
and fine execution. Their chief numbers 
were the Beethoven Overture ‘“Corio- 
lanus,” the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius 
and the Gluck-Mottl Ballet Suite, works 
which, under Mr. Welsman’s direction, 
have been played previously by the or- 
chestra but never with comparable re- 
finement, union of tone and finished ar- 
tistry such as now makes every orches- 
tral number a matter of new congratula- 
tion. B 





‘“WISCONSIN IDEA” SPREADS 


Exchange of Concerts Between College 
and Music Schools 


Last year Dr. L. A. Coerne, the di- 
rector of the University of Wisconsin 
School of Music, working in line with the 
general idea of community education and 
uplift which is coming to be known as 
the “Wisconsin Idea.” inaugurated the 
custom of having some members of the 
faculty of the University School of Mu- 
sic give concerts. at some of the more 
prominent musical schools of the country 
in exchange for concerts given by the 
faculties of these schools at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. It was tried out suc- 
cessfully last season with the University 
of Michigan School of Music. and this 
year the director of the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music was invited to co-op- 
erate with the Wisconsin School in these 
exchange concerts. 

On January 15 the following members 
of the Oberlin Conservatory faculty gave 
a splendid recital of chamber music at 
Madison—William Kilgore Breckenridge, 
professor of piano; Charlotte Ruegger, 
instructor in violin; and Friedrich Goer- 
ner, professor of ’cello. Two members 
of the University School of Music gave 
the exchange concert in Oberlin on Jan- 
uary 17. Mr. Waldemar von Geltch, 
violinist, and Alice Regan, pianist. 

Dr. Coerne, the director of the Uni- 
versity School, gave interesting explana- 
tory remarks on the compositions played. 

Each faculty presented its own ccn- 
cert before its own body of students at a 
later date, thus giving the pupils the ad- 
vantage of hearing both concerts. 
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WOMAN CONDUCTOR PRAISES CAMPAIGN 





Mrs. Blair, Washington Musician, 
Indorses Movement for Our 
Musical Freedom 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 27.—Mrs. 

A. M. Blair, musical director of 
several of the local women choruses, em- 
phatically endorsed the movement which 
John C. Freund is making for America 


to declare its freedom, musically. “He is 
right,” she insists. “America has ar- 
rived at her musical independence. He 
is doing a great work and I am sure 
good will result from it, despite any ad- 
verse criticism. 

“It is high time Americans were know- 
ing what good music is to be heard in 
their own country, what excellent artists 
we have put forth, what educational ad- 
vantages we have for the music student. 
Oh, yes, people will sail from New York 
for Paris or Berlin to hear grand opera, 
when they are leaving at home an opera 
-company which engages the finest artists 
from all the world. People will put out 
large sums of money for musical instruc- 
tion abroad, when they can get quite as 
good training at home. I know it, for I 
have studied the situation on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

“As for this cry of ‘musical atmos- 
phere,’ the student can get it right in 
New York, Chicago and several other 
cities, if he will buckle down to work and 
create this atmosphere himself. It is 
work, hard work that makes the musi- 
cian, not his surroundings. There are 
Florence Hinkle, Herbert Witherspoon 
and others who have attained success 
without leaving America for instruction. 
What they have accomplished, others can 
also. Of the thousands who go abroad, 
believing they will find a concert or op- 
eratic career, what becomes of them? It 
were better had many of them remained 
at home. Go abroad to broaden your 
knowledge, but you can get as good in- 
struction and music right in America if 
you look for it.” 

Mrs. A. M. Blair may well be consid- 
ered one of the most philanthropic per- 
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Washington. 


Mrs. A. M. Blair, Prominent Conductor 
of Choruses in Washington, D. C. 


other city, for that matter. She is the 
musical director of the Rubinstein Club, 
the Monday Morning Club and the Y. W. 
C. A. Chorus, giving her services gratis. 
In fact, she holds a record of never hav- 
ing accepted remuneration for musical 
services, and she has been singing, direct- 
ing and organizing choral clubs ever since 
she was a young woman. Mrs. Blair is so 
thorough an American that she uses 
compositions by Americans whenever 
possible and she makes it a point to select 
many American artists as soloists for the 
organizations over which she _ presides. 
She has done much to acquaint Washing- 
ton with the talents of this country and 
she has aided materially in the musical 





sons in music of this city or of almost any _ uplift in the National Capital. W. H. 
BELGIANS PROUD OF reverence than that observable at the 
Monnaie. 
BRUSSELS " PARSIFAL”’ Herr Henschel sang the title rdle in 


Consider Monnaie Production Better 
Than That at Paris Opera—the 
Work Splendidly Staged 


BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, Jan. 17.—Belgians 
think that they have given “Parsifal” a 
much finer production at the Théatre de 
la Monnaie than Paris did at her Grand 
Opéra. There is always something of a 
rivalry between Brussels and Paris in 
the matter of opera productions, and in 
“Parsifal” the French capital had the ad 
vantage of time, presenting Wagner’s 
work on New Year’s Day while Brussels 
followed twenty-four hours later. 

But Paris is accused of producing the 
opera without sufficient preparation, 
whereas the more serious Wagnerians 
of Brussels saw to it that all details of 
singing and staging were looked after 
with minutest care. The opera was mag- 
nificently staged here by the directors, 
Messrs Kufferath and Guide, who shared 
in the honors accorded the singers. The 
work was sung in French in a transla- 
tion by Maurice Kufferath, son of the di- 
rector. No Bayreuth audience could 
have listened to the work with greater 
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French and not without difficulty, having 
learned it especially for the occasion. 
His French accent was not agreeable. 
Moreover, he is too mature and too mas- 
sive a man to give to Parsifal the neces- 
sary illusion of youth and inexperience. 
Mme. Panys was a remarkably fine 
Kundry, and M. Rouard, as Amfortas, 
and M. Billot, as Gurnemanz, regular 
Monnaie singers both, did some of the 
best work of the entire performance. 





SECOND CHICAGO RECITAL 


Melba and Kubelik Again Draw Huge 
Audience to Auditorium 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—Nellie Melba and 
Jan Kubelik gave the second concert of 
the present season at the Auditorium 
yesterday afternoon before a_ house 
which was filled to the last seat. The 
orchestra pit had to be utilized for extra 
music-lovers. 

Mme. Melba was in fine mood and in 
excellent voice. She had made a great 
success with her “guest” performance in 
“La Bohéme” a couple of evenings be- 
fore and her popularity was clearly 
shown by the immense audience which 
greeted her at this concert. Her selec- 
tions included the Mad Scene from 
“Lucia”; the aria, “Addio, senza ran- 
cor,” from the third act of Puccini’s “La 
Bohéme” and the waltz song from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” Besides these, there 
were almost double that number of en- 
cores. 

Mme. 
more pure, 


Melba’s voice never sounded 
more brilliant and more even 




















‘*‘Mr. W. R. Smith, Pres., 


‘*Des Moines, Iowa. 
‘*‘Dear Mr Smith — 


“Again thanking you, 
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ALICE NIELSEN 


The prima donna soprano 


Expresses her appreciation of the artistic 


A. B. CHASE 
PIANOS 


‘*Waterloo, Iowa, Oct. 21, 


‘*Smith & Howard Piano Go., 


‘Just a word to thank you for supply- 
ing the splendid A. B. CHASE Concert Grand 
Piano for me at my second Des Moines Concert. 
This is a beautiful instrument, 
itself in a most satisfying way to the voice. 

‘*To prove to you how well I like it, 

I have requested the local dealer here in 
Waterloo to supply us with another A. B. GYASE 
Piano for this evening’s concert. 


“Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) 


A. B. CHASE 
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in all its’ registers than at this concert. 

Jan Kubelik was heard in the “La 
Folia,” by Corelli, arranged by himself, 
the First Movement of the D Major Pag- 
anini Concerto, with his own cadenza, 
and the Wieniawski “Souvenier de Mos- 


cow.” He also had to add an equal 
number of encores. Edmund Burke, 
baritone, whose singing is warm and 
resonant; Marcel Moyse, flutist, and 
Gabriel Lapiere, accompanist, assisted. 
M. R. 


MANNES CHICAGO RECITAL 


Powell’s Sonata “Virginiaesque”’ 
Feature of Program 


CHICAGO, Jan. 26.—John Powell’s 
Sonata, Virginiaesque was the piece 
de resistance at the Sonata recital given 
by Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, of New 
York, at the Howard Theater Sunday 
afternoon. 

This sonata is an American work, 
which contains much original music and 
has a decided characteristic Southern 
atmosphere as suggested by the titles 
of its three movements—“In the Quar- 
ters,” “In the Woods” and “In the Big 
House” (“Virginia Reel’’). 

The first movement is rhapsodical in 
character. The second, the slow move- 
ment, is plaintive, though not strikingly 
characteristic of the South. The last 
movement. the “Virginia Reel,” has 
great rhythmical force, but was played 
with too many nuances of tempo and 
occasionally over-sentimentalized. It 


John 
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should have been played, with the excep- 
tion of the short Cadenza, more strictly 
in time and more in the nature of the 
dance. 

Beethoven’s “Kreutzer” Sonata, Schu- 
mann’s Sonata in D Minor, op. 121, were 
the other two numbers of the afternoon. 
The two artists were warmly received 
and scored a success. M. R. 


ROSALIE WIRTHLIN” S SUCCESS 


Varied Program Earns Her Many En- 
cores in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20.—A _ not- 
able success was won at the concert of 
the Monday Morning Music Club last 
evening at the New Willard by Rosalie 
Wirthlin, the New York contralto. Miss 
Wirthlin’s rich and mellow voice was 
heard in an air from Gounod’s “Queen of 
Sheba,” Brahms’s “Die Mainacht” and 
“Der Schmied” and Strauss’s “Morgen,” 
“Wiegenlied” and “Heimliche Aufforder- 
ung.” 

She proved herself a lieder singer of 
exceptional attainments, interpreting her 


German songs with artistic taste and 
giving them a proper touch in every 
case. A group of American songs, which 


John A. 
Grant-Schaefer’s 
Wind” and “The Eagle,” Whitney 
Coombs’s “Her Rose” and Cadman’s 
“Call Me No More” brought her more 
laurels. She was obliged to repeat sev- 
eral songs and responded to a double 
encore. 

The chorus, under the baton of Mrs. 
A. M. Blair, was heard to advantage in 
works of Reichardt, Debussy, Puccini, 
Bemberg, Franck, Franz C. Bornschein, 
Nevin and Rachmaninoff. Lucy Brick- 
enstein was an efficient accompanist. 


Carpenter’s “To One 
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Frieda Langendorff has 
phatic success as Kundry in 
production of “Parsifal.” 
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ESSAYS ON CHOPIN AND OTHER NEW BOOKS 





eed the genius of Chopin should in 
any sense be open to question at 
this epoch must perforce seem strange 
and incomprehensible to the _ great 
music-loving public. No other composer 
of piano music can be said to occupy a 
position so sanctified in the affections of 
pianists of all nations, none vie with 
him in the esteem of the musical laity, 
none dominate recital programs from 
New York to New Zealand, or from 
Helsingfors to Johannesberg, with so 
relentless and persistent a sway. Chopin 


is a universal institution, the patron 
saint of all those who manipulate the 
ivories in any degree whatsoever. He 
is adored to various limits for a diver- 
sity of reasons. 

And yet the note of dissent does occa- 
sionally spice an apparent perfection of 
unanimity. All manner of musicians are 
needed to make up a world and in the 
vast aggregation one sometimes en- 
counters personages to whom Chopin is 
not one of the hierarchy in which Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Brahms and others 
are lords of creation. Chopin they esteem 
to a greater or lesser extent. Yet they 
would deny him a station among the 
master spirits, the elect. They find him 
feeble in grasp of form. They decry his 
tendency to shun the larger molds. They 
sneer at him for his want of orchestral 
technic; they deplore what they are 
pleased to regard as his sentimentality. 
They entertain a variety of other 
pedantic regrets, present enumeration of 
which would be unprofitable. Of a truth 
Chopin’s detractors, though a pathetic 
minority, are still living realities. Even 
half a century’s overwhelming argument 
against them has not completely stifled 
their plair.ts. 

To them as well as to the untold 
legions of devout worshippers may 
heartily be commended Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s recently published “Chopin, the 
Composer”*—as splendid and inspiring 
a compendium of intelligent, musicianly 
appreciation, of suktly acute critical per- 
ception as has seen the light in many a 
decade. Detractors of the composer 
whom Rubinstein called “the soul of the 
pianoforte” should read it to be enlight- 
ened, admirers further to strengthen 
their faith and to discover more, per- 
haps, than they had previously discerned. 
The volume—which, though compara- 
tively brief, is one of the monumental ad- 
ditions to critical literature of modern 
times—is a collection of essays which 
the distinguished American composer 
put forth several years ago. 

Mr. Kelley has dealt primarily with 
Chopin’s marvelous technical innovations 
—his additions to the world language of 
harmony and tone color; his truly won- 
derful grasp of form (despite pedantic 
obiections)—his structural art, in short, 
and its influence on contemporaneous 
music. 

With good reason Mr. Kelley finds that 
insufficient attention is paid by special- 
ists in musical architecture to Chopin’s 
achievements in that field. And so he 
has thrown himself devotedly into the 
task of dissecting Chopin’s works from 
purely technical standpoints and to prove 
with what good reason he may be placed 
high among the highest. He has shown 
with convincing finality how deeply 
Wagner reacted to Chopin’s harmonic in- 
fluence and how the ultra-modern world 
of musical thought was moved in con- 
sequence. 


It is the symputhetic analysis of a 
great spirit by one who comprehends the 
subtlest secrets of his utterance. It is 
impossible here to outline even a small 
fraction of Mr. Kelley’s wise apercus 
and deductions. He proves his points 
unerringly. Those who decry Chopin’s 
inability to handle the orchestra should 
read what the author has to say of 
Chopin’s dilemma in being obliged to ex- 
press romantic ideas through the medium 
of the classical orchestra. Those who 
accuse him of weakness in form should 
set themselves aright by perusing the 
chapters on “Universal Combinations,” 
the “Revitalized Rondo,” “Fresh Paths 
Through Old Forests,” “Amplification of 
the Sonata Principle” and “Unique 
Structural Problems.” Mr. Kelley has the 
rare faculty of discussing technicalities 
without lapsing into academic dryness. 

The book is written in trenchant, dis- 
tinguished style, with-masterly authority 
and weight. : H. F. P. 





*“Chopin the Composer.” By Edgar Still- 
man Kelley. Cloth, 190 pp. Published by 
G. Schirmer, New York and London, 1913. 


* * * 


ROM the press of G. Schirmer comes 
a short brochure “Arnold Schén- 
berg’s Quartet in D Minor.—An Intro- 
ductory Note’”} by Kurt Schindler which 
is the address which Mr. Schindler de- 
livered at the private performance of the 
work given by the Flonzaley Quartet at 
the Cort Theater, New York, on Sunday 
evening. December 28, 1913. 

Mr. Schindler’s extended remarks on 
that occasion proved to be highly inter- 
esting and informed the assemblage of 
musicians as to the characteristics of 
this much-discussed ultra-modern. The 
prominent New York conductor and com- 
poser has always been conspicuous in 
his championing of new and radical 
works and it was but natural that he 
would take an unusual interest in this 
quartet. What he has to say about 
Schonberg is the result of an intimate 
study of his music; he knows whereof he 
speaks and what he has written is quite 
authoritative. 

At the close of the pamphlet will be 
found an index of the thematic materials 
which Herr Schénberg employs in his 
quartet. These themes have, many of 
them, a certain potency and are by no 
means devoid of melodic worth. 

Mr. Schindler’s essay and guide will be 
of much service in preparing the mental 
attitude of musicians, professional and 
amateur, toward this engaging work, a 
work about which there will be a wide 
divergence of opinion. Suffice it to say 
that it is surely one of the few great 
works in the form since Brahms. 





+“Arnold Schénberg’s Quartet in D Minor 
—An Introductory Note.” By Kurt Schind- 
ler. Published by G. Schirmer, New York. 
Price 25 cents. 


* * * 


HAT is known as “The Musician’s 

Guide”{ occupies Volumes Nine 

and Ten of the series “The World’s Best 

Music,” published by The University 

Society, Inc. These volumes now appear 

and have been edited by Arthur and 
Louis C. Elson. 

Volume Nine contains articles by Pad- 
erewski, Daniel Gregory Mason, Louis 
C. Elson, Arthur Hartmann, and many 
others. Of distinct merit is a series of 
articles on “Violin Teaching and Its 
Problems” by Arthur L. Judson of the 
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In Volume Ten there are many inter- 
esting articles culled from various 
sources. Students of singing will find 
much to interest them in Clara Butt’s 
“How to Sing a Song,” William Shakes- 
peare’s “A Million Starts on ‘Ah’,” W. 
J. Baltzell’s “Making a Singer.” Dr. 
William C. Carl and Edwin H. Lemare, 
both noted concert-organists, are repre- 
sented by articles pertaining to their in- 
strument, while the British composer, Sir 
Frederic Cowen, has written on “The Art 
of Conducting.” 

“Edward MacDowell,” by Henry T. 
Finck, the distinguished music critic of 
the New York Evening Post and a life- 
long friend of the much lamented Amer- 
ican musician, should be read by all 
lovers of his music. It is an intimately 
conceived essay, human and finely writ- 
ten. “Mr. Finck was among the first to 
appreciate the individual message of 
MacDowell at a time when his music was 
neither played nor known and when pub- 
lishers in America thought it a poor in- 
vestment to bring out his works. Horatio 
Parker’s article on “Contemporary 
Music” and William J. Henderson’s on 
“Programme Music” are also worthy of 
attention. 

A very incomplete biographical dic- 
tionary of musicians is included in 
Volume X. A. W. K. 





t‘*The Musician’s Guide.” Volumes IX 
and X of “The World’s Best Music.”’ 
Edited by Arthur and Louis C. Elson. Pub- 


lished by the University Society, Inc., New 


York. 
e & © 


7": Boston Music Company has pub- 
lished a new book called “Musical 
Interpretations,”§ by Tobias Matthay, 
the eminent English author and pedagog. 
This little volume is at once erudite, sur- 
prisingly interesting and valuable to a 
degree, particularly to teachers of piano. 
While this work deals with the subject 
mainly from the pianists’ point of view, 
most of the principles formulated apply 


with equal force to all other forms of 


musical performance. The main points 
dealt with are (a) the difference between 
letting a pupil shift for himself and 
helping him to learn; (b) the difference 
between mere “cramming” and real 
teaching; (c) the difference between 
merely making a pupil “do things” and 
teaching him to think—to the end that 
he may know what to do, why to do it, 
and how to do it; (d) the exposition of 
the true nature of rhythm and shape in 
music—as progression or movement to- 
wards definite landmarks; (e) the true 
nature of rubato in all its forms, small 
and large, simple and compound, and 
the laws of its application; (f) consid- 
eration of the element of duration, and, 
allied to this, rules as to the application 
of the damper-pedal; also, rules as to 
the application of tone-variety, finger- 
ing, memorizing, etc., and some specula- 
tions as to the ultimate reason of the 
power that music has over us. 

The author covers his ground in a 
peculiarly concise manner and all of the 
subject matter is soundly expounded. It 
should be accorded the most respectful 
consideration as it is undoubtedly a little 
volume of immense value. Musical illus- 
trations abound and the style and treat- 
ment throughout is masterly. 





§“Musical Interpretation.” By Tobias 
Matthay. Published by the Boston Music 
Company, Boston, Mass. Cloth. pp. 163. 

e ss 


N essentially intimate little volume 
is Edith Lynwood Winn’s “Wilhelm 
Heinrich—Musician and Man.’|| The 
blind singer is limned in simple tones 
and his many noble characteristics are 
brought out in a charming manner. Miss 
Winn makes simplicity the keynote of 
her work, yet her tribute covers every 
phase of Mr. Heinrich’s life. 

Not the least enjoyable feature is a 
chapter of letters, some of which were 
written by Mr. Heinrich during his 
school days to a boyhood “chum” and 
many from intimate friends of the 
singer to Miss Winn, touching upon the 
musician’s lovable personality. It is put 
forth in a splendid edition by C. W. 
Thompson & Company of Boston. 





| “Wilhelm Heinrich—Musician and Man.” 
By Edith Lynwood Winn. Published by C. 





W. Thompson and Company, Boston, Mass. 
Cloth, pp. 232. 
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OMER MOORE has written and pub- 
lished a “System of Phonetics’ 
applied to the English language. This 
little book is intended for the use of sing- 
ers and public speakers and also for those 
who teach the art of speaking, as well as 
for private study. The book should prove 
of distinct value to those singers and 
speakers who are anxious to acquire uni- 
form pronunciation and purity of diction. 
It is bound in paper and contains the 
alphabet, table of its equivalents and a 
large number of reading exercises, in- 
cluding many by Wagner, Schumann, 
Lincoln, Roosevelt and Shakespeare. In 
the exercises Mr. Homer has tried to 
represent English as it is spoken in 
America and indicated in the New Webs- 
terian pronouncing dictionary. B. R. 





Phonetics.” By Homer 
Published by 
Price 75 cents 


q‘A System of 
Moore. Preliminary Edition. 
a Author at St. Louis, Mo. 
net. 





Mme. Ogden-Crane’s Estate to Son 


Mrs. Sarah E. Crane, who was a 
teacher of music in New York for more 
than fifteen years and was known in the 
music world as Mme. Ogden Crane, left 
an estate of $2,400. Mrs. Crane died on 
January 4. Her will was filed last week 
in the Surrogate’s Court. She left her 
entire estate to her son, Harry Ogden 
Crane, an actor. 
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EAMES AND GOGORZA SING 
WITH ST. CECILIA CLUB 


Artist Couple and Harris Chorus Join 
Forces in Admirable Concert for 
Day Nursery 


When four-year-old Lena Mevvola 
presented a bouquet of roses to Mme. 
Emma Eames on the Waldorf-Astoria 
ballroom stage, January 28, she was ex- 
pressing a debt of gratitude to music 
in behalf of the little children on the 
East Side and of Sara Curry and her 
co-workers of the Little Missionary’s 
Day Nursery, New York. It was grati- 
tude to music’s aid in calling forth at 
this benefit concert an overflow au- 
dience and over $4,000 in receipts. 

After persuading Victor Harris’s St. 
Cecilia Club chorus to give one of its 
charity concerts in the Day Nursery’s 
behalf, those in charge decided to make 
financial success even more certain by 
engaging Emilio de Gogorza, the noted 
baritone. Thereupon Mr. de Gogorza’s 
wife, Mme. Eames, 
volunteered her 
services for the 
concert. The fa- 
vorite soprano was 
so féted by the au- 
dience as to show 
markedly the es- 
teem and affection 
in which she is 
held. Her _ gra- 
ciousness was ex- 
emplified by her 
reception of little 
Lena’s floral trib- 
ute, when she 
kissed the child on 
the brow and es- 
corted her proudly 
off the stage. 

Mme. Eames’s offerings included one 
of her operatic favorites, the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” after which she 
was compelled to add an extra, “Love in 
May,” by Horatio Parker. The soprano 
also appeared effectively with Mr. Har- 
ris’s singers in the Kremser-Spicker 
“Hymn to the Madonna.” Mr. de Go- 
gorza’s numbers included the favorites 
of his American tour, with an added 
Spanish song after his rousing Huhn 
“Invictus.” The artist couple delighted 
in some duets, with a_ repetition of 
“Trot Here and There” from Impre- 
sario Messager’s operetta, “Véronique,” 
and as an extra Fauré’s “Crucifix.” 

Unalloyed pleasure was given 4 the 
superb singing of the women’s chorus 
under Mr. Harris’s dynamic baton. Its 
offerings included many of those on its 
regular program of the previous week. 
Especially admirable was the eight-part 
singing in the exacting “Wind,” by 
Margaret Ruthven Lang, and the crisp 
French enunciation of the Pierné “Mar- 
riage de Marion.” Mr. Harris’s own 
spirited and melodious “Morning” wol. 
its usual repetition, with Mrs. J. H. 
Flagler as an admired soloist. Able as- 
sistance was lent. by Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanist, and Louis R. 
Dressler, organist. K. S. C. 





Victor Harris 





Maude Klotz and William Hinshaw in 
Joint Recital 


An American recital, in which two 
American singers will appear will be 
given by Maude Klotz, the young so- 
prano, and William Hinshaw, the bari- 
tone, at the Academy of Music in Brook- 
lyn on Sunday evening, February 15. 
Miss Klotz and Mr. Hinshaw have ap- 
peared together in joint recitals on sev- 
eral occasions in the past always with 
success. 





Plunket Greene, the Irish basso, made 
a violent attack upon “sentimental, 
chromatic hymn tunes” recently at a 
conference of teachers in England. 
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STRONG PROGRAM BY 
BARRERE ENSEMBLE 


Woodwind . Combination Brings 
Forth New Works by Two 
Americans 


Even if George Barrére had done noth- 
ing more than create a public for the ad- 
mirable concerts of his woodwind ensem- 
ble his efforts, which now cover a period 
of five years’ work, would have to be re- 
corded as distinctly worth while. On 
Monday afternoon, February 2, the sec- 
ond matinée of the season was given at 
the Belasco Theater, New York. 


Mr. Barrére brought to a_ hearing 
Vladimir Dyck’s First Symphony for 
pairs of flutes, clarinets, horns, bassoons, 
one oboe and English horn; M. W. Hill’s 
Intermezzo and Gypsy Dance, scored for 
the same combination, except for the em- 
ployment of but one flute; Florent 
Schmitt’s Lied et Scherzo, op. 54, for solo 
horn, well played by Josef Franzel, sup- 
ported by flute, piccolo, oboe, English 
horn and pairs of clarinets and bassoons 
and a horn, and Seth Bingham’s Suite, 
op. 17, for pairs of flutes, clarinets, 
horns, bassoons and one oboe. 

Marked “first performance” were the 
Hill and Bingham compositions. The 
former proved to be conventionally con- 
ceived sketches, melodious in character, 
but scarcely distinguished. Nor did the 
writing for the instruments in the In- 
termezzo show any particular under- 
standing of their characteristics. The 
Dyck symphony is agreeable music, remi- 
niscent of many things which one has 
heard before. On the other hand, the 
Schmitt work, though a bit diffuse and 
sometimes a trifle insecure in its struc- 
ture, convinces one of its composer’s mas- 
tery in whatever he undertakes. It was 
finely played and cordially applauded. 

Herbert Witherspoon, the American 
basso, replaced Mme. Gerville-Réache as 
soloist of the afternoon. He was heard 
to advantage in songs by Floridia, Gluck, 
Georges, Fauré, Carpenter and Wien- 
iawski. That he was received with en- 
thusiasm it is scarcely necessary to note, 
as he is one of the most popular singers 
on the platform to-day. His Gluck “Un 
ruisselet bien clair,” delivered in lovely 
half voice throughout, was a model of 
pure and beautiful singing, such as one 
hears only too rarely in these days of 
the “big tone.” Charles A. Baker played 
Mr. Witherspoon’s accompaniments in 
his usual excellent manner. A. W. K. 


MISS BROWN’S COMPOSITIONS 


Comprise Entire Program Presented by 
Musical Artists at the Plaza 


An entire program of compositions of 
Mary Helen Brown, the American com- 
poser, was heard at a musicale given by 
Mrs. Richard P. Worrall, on the after- 
noon of January 25, at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York City. The artists who par- 
ticipated were: Royal Dadmun, baritone; 
Edna Dunham, soprano; Salvatore Gior- 
dano, tenor; Mme. Kate Rooney, con- 
tralto; Willem Durieux, ’cellist, and Mrs. 
Marion L. Alexander, dramatic reader. 
The program follows: 

(a) Prelude—Andante, 


Couchant, Mr. Durieux ; 
heisse Sommer, (b) 











(b) Le Soleil 
(a) Es liegt der 
Liebes Schmerzen, (c) 
tomance, Mr. Dadmun; (a) A Plaint, (b) 
Rose Dreamed She Was a Lily, (c) Where 
The Sunshine Grows, (d) Spring Greeting, 
Miss Dunham; (a) Non ti ricordi pieu, (b) 
Chérie, Mr. Giordano; (a) What the Chim- 
ney Sang, (b) The Moss Rose (cello obbli- 


gato), Mrs. Alexander; (a) Thoughts of 
You, (b) Like Stars in Heaven, (c) Night 
Song, Mme. Rooney; (a) The Gift, (b) The 
Fairest Flower, (c) If I Were King, Mr. 


Dadmun 


The accompaniments were artistically 
played by the composer. 





Andreas Dippel in Berlin 


BERLIN, Jan. 31.—Andreas Dippel is 
spending two or three days in Berlin be- 
fore leaving for Munich, Milan, Paris 
and London. He says he will open his 
season of opera comique in New York on 
September 21. Mr. Dippel is in search 
of singers for his company, which he in- 
tends to make a permanent stock organ- 
ization. 





VILLANI TO SING 
ORIGINAL “TRE RE” 
ROLE IN BOSTON 











Luisa Villani, as “Flora” in “L’Amore 
dei tre Re,” Which She Created in 
Milan 


Luisa Villani, who created the réle of 
Fiora in the original production of 
“L’Amore dei tre Re” at La Scala in 
Milan, has been engaged to sing that 
part in the Montemezzi opera at the 
Boston Opera House on February 20. 
This engagement was made by General 
Manager Gatti-Casazza of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who is sending 
some of the Metropolitan singers to Bos- 
ton to appear with Henry Russell’s 
forces in this opera. 

Mme. Villani has recently been on tour 
with the National Opera Company of 
Canada, with which the soprano scored 
successes during its Montreal season. 
The singer told one Montreal interviewer 
some genealogical facts which may have 
bearing on her musical gifts, when she 
related that her grandfather was a 
famous tenor for whom Gomez wrote the 
opera, “Il Guarany,” and that her father 
is. Villani, prominent Milan singing 
master, who has been his daughter’s 
only teacher. 


YOUNG GIRL SOLOIST 
QF HADLEY FORCES 


Frada’s Concerto Playing 
Reflects Credit on Coast 
Training 





Miss 


Bureau of Musical America, 
376 Sutter Street, Gaffney Building, 
San Francisco, January 27, 1914. 


The San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, Henry Hadley, conductor, gave 
its seventh concert on Friday afternoon, 
January 23. In the Piano Concerto in 
G Minor, by Mendelssohn, Corrine Frada 
was the soloist. Miss Frada is a talented 
young girl of about fourteen years, with 
a strong rhythmic sense and gifted with 
rare musical intelligence for one so 
young. Her technic is clean, her tone 
strong and decisive, her touch delicate 
and warm. Her work was nearly letter 
perfect and it reflected great credit on 
those gifted musicians and _ teachers, 
Boyd Wells, of Seattle, and Hugor 


Mansfeldt, of San Francisco, from whom 
she received her training. The applause 
which she received from both audience 
and orchestra was spontaneous and 
fervent and she had numerous recalls. 

Mr. Hadley’s excellent orchestral of- 
ferings comprised Dvorak’s “In der 
Natur,” sketches by George Chadwick, a 
composition full of joyful moods, and 
“The Sea,” three orchestral sketches by 
Claude Debussy. San Francisco concert 
goers as a whole are not familiar enough 
with Debussy to get much enjoyment out 
of a few readings. 

Young Miss Frada has been heard in 
several concerts on the Pacific Coast, 
having appeared with the Seattle Sym- 
phony at different times under the name 
of Corrine Frada Goldstein. On Mon- 
day evening this young pianist was 
heard in a private program and she was 
as much at home with Chopin, Schumann 
and Liszt as she was with her Mendels- 
sohn number Friday afternoon. There 
was some comment as to her appearance 
with the symphony orchestra, but Miss 
I'rada presented her part of the pro- 
gram with more finish and authority 
than some artists of greater repute who 
have played here. 

Marian Dowsett Worthington, mezzo- 
soprano, has returned from Honolulu to 
be heard in several engagements on the 
Pacific Coast, after which she will leave 
for the East. The Honolulu press was 
very generous to this sweet singer in 
her two concerts given before leaving 
the Islands, as Mme. Worthington has 
for several seasons been a star vocalist 
in Honolulu. We will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing some attractive pro- 
grams made up mostly of songs with 
Hawaiian color, as Mme. Worthington 
has studied Hawaiian music and is 
a true interpreter. 

FREDERIC VINCENT. 

















Henry Southwick Perkins 


CuicaGo, Jan. 31.—Henry Southwick 
Perkins, a noted teacher of music, died 
at the home of Harry M. Hill, No. 4930 
Vincennes avenue, on January 20, after 
an illness of several weeks. 

Professor Perkins was born at Stock- 
bridge, Vt., March 20, 1833, and was a 
graduate of the Boston Music School. 

He settled in Chicago in 1872 and en- 
gaged in teaching music. He organized 
and was president of the Chicago Na- 
tional College of Music in 1889, and in 
1886 to 1897 he was secretary of the II- 
linois Music Teachers’ Association and 


- Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
ion. 

For twenty years he was conductor of 
musical festivals throughout the United 
States and Canada. He was a bachelor. 

Funeral services took place Friday 
afternoon from the Pleiades Lodge, No. 
478, of the Masonic order, No. 22 South 
Oakley Boulevard. The body was cre- 
mated, in accordance with Professor Per- 
kins’s directions. 





Gustave Wieber 


Gustave Wieber, formerly prominent 
as a baritone and actively identified with 
the Arion Singing Society of Brooklyn, 
died last week at his home, No. 16 Judge 
street, Williamsburg. He was fifty- 
seven years old and was born in Ger- 
many. 


— 


Otto Hauschild 


Otto Hauschild, former bandmaster at 
West Point Academy, died at his home, 
No. 1247 Jessup Street, Philadelphia, on 
January 30. Mr. Hauschild was born in 
Germany sixty-two years ago. 
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NEW IRISH GLEE 
CLUB STARTS WELL 


Auxiliary to Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick Has Victor 
Herbert’s Aid 


Under the guidance of Victor Herbert, 
the distinguished American composer, 
the Glee Club of the Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick started on its career in the 
Hotel Astor in New York last Monday 
night, and if one may judge from the 
quality of its first efforts, the new club 
is destined to take a high place among 
the musical bodies of the country. The 
glee club is the outgrowth of a sugges- 
tion by Judge John J. Delany made less 
than a year ago, and though there were 
but thirty days’ preparation for its first 
concert, under Conductor William A. 
Luyster and the coaching of Mr. Her- 
bert, the work of the singers was like 
that of seasoned veterans. The program 
follows: 

“Boys of Wexford,” Traditional; ‘Believe 
Me ff All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
Moore; Glee Club. “Humoresque,” Dvorak ; 
“Spring Song,’ Mendelssohn; Marion Mor- 
rison. Aria from “La Bohéme,” Puccini 
John Finnegan. ‘‘An Irish Folk Song,” Foote; 
“Little Irish Girl,” Lohr; Cruiskeen Lawn,” 
Arrg. Herbert; Glee Club. “Drink to Me 


Only With Thine Eyes” (Johnson), Mozart; 
“Come back to Erin,’ Claribel; ‘In Doublin’s 





Fair City,’ Traditional; Glee Club. ‘“Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,’’ Crouch; ‘‘Last Rose of 
Summer,” Balfe; Marion Morrison. ‘Molly 
Bawn,” “The Low Backed Car,’’ Lover; 
“Killarney,” Balfe; John Finnegan. “Oft in 
the Stilly Night’? (Moore), Stevenson; “The 
Hail of the Friendly Sons” (Clarke), Her- 


bert; Glee Club. 


The club sang with fine precision; 
perception of the import of the music, 
much smoothness, and an_ enuncia- 
tion that enabled every one of the large 
and enthusiastic audience in the North 
Ball Room to follow the text word for 
word. The deathless melodies of the 
“Ould Sod,” “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms,” “Cruiskeen 
Lawn,” “Little Irish Girl,” “Molly 
Bawn” and “Killarney” which have 
thrilled generations of Irishmen, were 
given with fine svirit. 

John Finnegan, the popular tenor, and 
Marion Morrison. harpist, were the solo- 
ists. Mr. Finnegan’s singing of the aria 
from “La Boheme” earned an encore, 
and after he had finished with his second 
group the applause developed into an 
ovation. Miss Morrison was roundly ap- 
plauded for her playing. 

The closing number, “The Hail of the 
Friendly Sons,” written by J. I. C. 
Clarke to Mr. Herbert’s music was a 
“rouser.” The composer led this song 
in person. 

The purpose of the glee club is to 
make the lovers of music more familiar 
with the rich treasury of Irish song. 
Mr. Clarke made a speech expressing the 
hope that the club would continue to 
grow and soon be able to give festivals 
of national melodies on the large scale 
such as is now done by German, Welch 
and other singing societies. 

The concert had the patronage of Hon. 
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Edward E. McCall, president of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Judge John 
J. Delany, John G. O’Keefe, Michael J. 
Mulqueen, J. I. C. Clarke, Judge John 
W. Goff, Dr. Francis J. Quinlan, Wil- 
liam Temple Emmet, Thomas _ Fitz- 
simmons. The officers are William J. 
Clarke, president; Alexander I. Rorke, 
vice-president; W. H. McKiever, secre- 
tary; and John F. Joyce, treasurer. Vic- 
tor Herbert is honorary vice-president. 
John T. Ryan is chairman of the con- 
cert committee. 


LILLIAN WIESEKE IN 
BOSTON RECITAL 


Soprano Well Received in Program of 
Varied Interest—Mr. Bos as 
Assisting Artist 


BosTon, Feb. 2.—When Lillian Wies- 
eke sang this afternoon in Jordan Hall 
she not only made an exceedingly credit- 
able appearance herself, but added a 
novel and valuable feature to her con- 
cert by introducing Conraad V. Bos, the 
masterly accompanist, as a soloist. Mr. 
Bos played one of the most difficult 
pieces for the piano in existence—a 
certain C Major Sonata by W. A. Mozart. 
Of this superb work he gave an inimi- 
table performance. Not Pachmann in his 
palmiest days, or Joseffy before him, were 
greater Mozart players than Mr. Bos. 
In fact, for finish, clarity and exceeding 
beauty of tone, for eloquence in phrasing 
and in singing melodies in truly Mozart- 
ean spirit, this performance surpassed 
any one piano performance of Mozart’s 
music to which I have ever listened. 

But to Miss Wieseke. She showed the 
moment she commenced that it was no 
inexperienced or unaccomplished singer 
who had invited the public to come and 
listen. Her singing of the two Italian 
airs, “Quella Fiamma” of Marcello, and 
“Pur Dicesti” of Lotti, was conspicuous 
for the beauty of the tone, an admirably 
sustained legato, the beautiful treatment 
of ornamentations, the sentiment, un- 
spoiled, unexaggerated, of those old 
Italian songs. Not many singers -who 
come to a city for the first time so suc- 
cessfully mitigate the gloom of appre- 
hension which has been gathering in the 
critical breast. There was a varied as- 
sortment of classic and modern German 
songs, from Beethoven’s “Wonne der 
Wehmut” and “Der Kuss,” which smack 
more of the Hayn. than of Beethoven, to 
songs by Wolf, Max Reger, Dr. Ertel 
and Strauss. This voice has a beautiful 
roundness and fineness of quality in the 
lower and middle registers, and Miss 
Wieseke showed that she had made a 
careful study of German diction. Her 
German was very clear, and, to the ear 
of an American, exceptionally pure and 
musical. She interpreted with apprecia- 
tion that was far removed from merely 
studious analysis. The audience was 
small but enthusiastic. O. D. 











Perosi’s Opera for San Francisco Fair 


It has been given out by the publicity 
department of the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position at San Francisco that “Moses,” 
an opera by Lorenzo Perosi, musical di- 
rector of the Sistine Chapel in the Vati- 
can at Rome, will be produced in con- 
nection with the Exposition next year 
and that the composer has been invited 
to conduct the first performance. 


SCHONBERG WORK NO 
BUGABOO TO BOSTON 


Quartet Relished in .Public and 
Private Hearings—Culp and 
Carreno Triumph 





Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 1, 1914. 


i fear and trembling an audience 

which included nearly every musi- 
cian of importance in the city of Boston 
gathered for the local premiére of the 
Schénberg Quartet in D Minor, which 
the Flonzaleys played in Jordan Hall on 
January 28. This much-heralded work 
was listened to attentively. I do not 
say that some were not bored—to make 
a double negative. A few slept. But 
the success of the work was indisputable, 
even allowing for the insincerity of an- 
other few who feared to be caught nap- 
ping this time in their artistic apprecia- 
tion. The players were called back to 
the stage repeatedly after their perform- 
ance. The applause was unmistakably 
spontaneous. 

A private verformance of this quartet 
was given in the psychic gloom of Mrs. 
John L. Gardner’s music room at Fen- 
way Court. After that performance I 
knew how Hanslick felt when he went 
after Wagner, or how Berlioz disgusted 
H. F. Chorley, or how, one of our 
esteemed contemporaries feels when a 
new Strauss tone-poem has been per- 
formed under his nose. Would that more 
such opportunities might be given critics 
and other specialists in their studies of 
new music. At the second performance 
one marvelled at the logic and clearness 
of the writing, and at the beauty of the 
latter half of the work. What is there, 
indeed, to fear in this bugaboo of a 
quartet? If one can swallow all of 
“Electra,” why strain at this gnat? It 
seems that the Schénberg of this quartet, 
at least, is an unassuming and original 
fellow. Perhaps he has come to stay. 
Anyhow, the quartet was marvelously 
interpreted by the Flonzaleys, and en- 
joyed by the listeners. 

On the afternoon of January 25 a con- 
cert which will long be remembered by 
those who attended was given in Sym- 
phony Hall by Teresa Carreno, the pian- 
ist, and Julia Culp, mezzo-soprano. Sel- 
dom are two such artists encountered on 
a single program. It may be added that 
to play Beethoven’s “Appassionata” So- 
nata at the age of sixty-nine, and to play 
it with the serene unconsciousness and 
the utter absorption shown by Mme. Car- 
reno, before a large and indiscriminate 
Sunday afternoon audience, is no small 
test of character as well as art. How 
easy it would have been to compromise, 
to exaggerate just a trifle here or there, 
and get a hatful of applause. Not so! 

Mme. Carreno was a thousand miles 
away from an audience. No one could 
have put such a distance between herself 
and the immediate outside world who 
had not known that world, and the life 
lived in it, and emerged the richer for 
the experience. Such a profound mood, 
and such nobly artistic expression, is not 
to be imitated or acquired by any save 
great natures. Mme. Carrefio played a 


program which in cluded the G oe ae 
Nocturne of Chopin, the “Butterfly’ 
Study, the great A Flat Polonaise. 
Throughout the afternoon her art was 
virile to a degree. It was also the high- 
est art. 

Mme. Culp sang lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Deakins, Wolf, and others. 
In all matters that pertain to her par- 
ticular field of artistic endeavor, she is 
mistress as are few, if any, other singers 
of to-day. Mme. Culp gave of her best, 
and the applause that followed her ef- 
forts showed clearly enough the admir- 
ing attitude of the audience, which was 
very large. 

On the evening of January 27 Con- 
stance Purdy gave a delightful recital 
of Russian songs in Jordan Hall. On 
her program were the names of Glinka, 
Balakireff, Moussorgsky, Darjomijski, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodine, and Gliere. 
There were also songs by American com- 
posers,—Carpenter, Bauer, McMillan, 
Ward-Stephens and Arthur Farwell. 
All of them had pronounced individual- 
ity and interest, and they were delivered 
by Miss Purdy with sympathy and rich, 
velvety tone. 

On Friday afternoon Ethel Newcomb, 
pianist, played for the first time in Bos- 
ton. On her program were pieces by 
Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, Rach- 
maninoff, Debussy, and others. She is a 
pianist with a big, singing tone, with 
authority and fire in execution; and she 
can sing a melody expressively. 

And on Saturday afternoon, a recital 
which I could not attend personally, was 
given by Mr. Thibaud, who is said to 
have been at his best, and who is un- 
doubtedly among the greatest violinists 
of this day. With Mr. Thibaud was 
Carlos Salzedo, who played the piano 
and the harp, accompanying in the 
former capacity, in the latter becoming 
Mr. Thibaud’s collaborator in the per- 
formance of a Fantasie for violin and 
harp by Saint-Saéns. The audience was 
so enthusiastic and Mr. Thibaud so gen- 
erous that the concert continued long 
after closing time was passed. 

OLIN DOWNES. 





Nordica’s Condition Causes 


Anxiety 


Mme. 


A cablegram received in New York 
from Thursday Island, off Australia, on 
February 2, by George W. Young, hus- 
band of Mme. Lillian Nordica, contained 
the information that the prima donna’s 
condition was less satisfactory than it 
had been. Mme. Nordica was attacked 
with pneumonia following the wrecking 
of the steamship on which she was sail- 
ing for this country. Her accompanist, 
E. Romayne Simmons, cabled that Mme. 
Nordica’s excessive weakness caused 
much anxiety. 





Basso Joslyn Gives Recital in Boston 


BosToN, Jan. 28.—Frederic Joslyn, 
bass, gave a recital of songs in Steinert 
Hall last evening, with James A. Ecker 
as accompanist. His program consisted 
of songs in the German, French and Eng- 
lish, many of which were pleasing. Mr. 
Joslyn’s voice is warm and rich, and is 
never unduly forced for an effect. His 
diction was good, particularly in the Ger- 
man and English. In Schumann’s 
“Friihlingsnacht,” Mr. Joslyn excelled 
both vocally and interpretatively. 

W. H. L. 





Margaret Barrell 


CONTRALTO 


Wins success as soloist with Buffalo Clef Club in ‘‘ELIJAH’’ 


PRESS COMMENTS 


Buffalo Courier, Jan. 9, 1914.—Mar- 
garet Adsit Barrell’s beautiful con- 
tralto voice is well suited to oratorio 
work and she sang the role of the An- 
gel with nobility of style, refinement 
and the authority that made all her 
work delightful. Her aria, “O, Rest in 
the Lord,” was sung with religious 
fervor and fine sustained work. 


Buffalo Commercial, Jan. 9, 1914.— 
Mrs. Barrell is the possessor of a rich 
contralto, and her round, even tones 
were splendidly suited to the Mendels- 
sohn music, and in “Woe Unto Them 
Who Forsake Him” and “O, Rest in 


the Lord” she was especially fine. She 
sings with authority and artistic skill. 


Buffalo Evening News, Jan. 9, 1914. 
—Mrs. Barrell’s voice was heard to ad- 
vantage in the role of the Angel, where 
she showed knowledge of oratorio 
singing in the good legato, fervor and 
dramatic feeling with which she in- 
vested the music. 


Buffalo Express, Jan. 9, 1914.—Mrs. 
Barrell gave her solos and recitatives 
with excellent tone quality and into- 
nation, and the air, “O, Rest in the 
Lord,” won specially warm approval. 
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“BRAVOS” FOR BUSONI IN PARIS 








Favorite Pianist Astonishes Recital Hearers with Rhythmic Eccen- 
tricities, but Has Average of Nine Recalls Per Group—Violinist 
Hartmann Lures Hermit Debussy from Seclusion to Act as His 
Accompanist—Composer Modest as to His Ability as Pianist 








Bureau of Musical America, 
17 Avenue Niel, Paris, 
January 23, 1914. 


HE event of the week has been the 
recital given by Ferruccio Busoni 
at the Salle Erard, which attracted a 
large and unusually musicianly audience. 
Busoni is probably the favorite pianist 
of Parisians. The enthusiasm for him 
on Friday evening might be described as 
one continuous roar of applause, for 
there was no opportunity for spasmodic 
outbursts. The intervals between the 
pieces forming the groups on the veteran 
pianist’s program were entirely filled by 
handclapping and cheering on the part 
of those present, and even when away 
from the piano M. Busoni was never al- 
lowed a moment’s rest, being recalled on 
an average eight or nine times on every 
occasion that he quitted the instrument. 
When he had acknowledged the bravos 
of the audience for the ninth time it was 
time for him to begin his next group. 

It was interesting to note the large 
number of prominent pianists of many 
nationalities, including numerous Amer- 
icans, who attended the recital. 

Several people were compelled to leave 
the concert hall on account of the dis- 
graceful atmosphere (meteorologically) 
prevailing. The late Mme. Erard had a 
clause in her will which permits pianists 
to give concerts in the Salle of that name 
without any charge. This is what the 
French admirably style a “beau geste.” 
It is a pity that the surviving kith and 
kin of Mme. Erard do not take a little 
more interest in this splendid legacy to 
pianists and provide proper ventilation 
in the hall, in which the pianists’ ad- 
mirers are compelled to endure partial 


asphyxiation whenever it is comfortably 
filled. 
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Busoni is giving three recitals in Paris 


and it is remarkable that the works of 


Liszt figure prominently upon each of his 
programs. On Friday Busoni played 


to get abroad that he intended making a 
big tour. On Sunday Busoni played at 
the Conservatoire concert one of the 
lesser known Saint-Saéns concertos. 


For the first time in his career Claude 
Debussy will appear at a concert as an 
accompanist next month on February 5, 
when the privileged soloist will be Ar- 
thur Hartmann, the well-known violinist. 
It is no longer any secret that the cele- 
brated composer’s admiration for the 
Hungarian-American virtuoso is_ in- 
tensely enthusiastic. But Parisians will 
almost now be inclined to look upon Ar- 
thur Hartmann as something more than 
human. Debussy’s reputation as one of 
the most modest and shy of men, who 

















Domestic Glimpse of Arthur Hartmann, the Violinist, and Gregory Hartmann, 


His Son 


with superb majesty the only sonata that 
Liszt wrote for the piano. He rose to 
even greater heights of interpretative 
skill in Beethoven’s “Six Bagatelles,” but 
what acute mental vibrations he aroused 
by the playing of his own setting of four 
Bach preludes to choral motifs! Finally 
Busoni gave the twelve Chopin studies, 
playing them in strict defiance of all 
French tradition. His rhythmical eccen- 
tricities caused many to gasp, but the 
most astonished of the listeners forgave 
Busoni all because, whatever prejudices 
might be urged against certain of his 
ideas, they had never heard a more bril- 
liant interpretation of this difficult group. 
Busoni was actually nervous in many of 
the studies, repeatedly striking wrong 
notes. His tempo in the well-known ar- 
peggio étude practically converted the 
work into a mazurka. 


Busonl In Our Chief Cities 


I had a few words with Busoni after- 
ward, but at the mention of the word in- 
terview he beat a hasty retreat. He 
looked very fatigued, but before leaving 
for his well-earned repose declared that 
he had practically concluded arrange- 
ments for playing in New York, Boston 
and Chicago next year. He added, how- 
ever, that he did not wish the impression 


abhors any semblance to footlight fame, 
is such household knowledge that the 
men in the street will certainly flock to 
this Hartmann concert to catch a glimpse 
of the genius who has drawn the hermit 
from his seclusion. 

On the program will figure three tran- 
scriptions for violin by Hartmann of 
Debussy, “Il pleure dans mon cceur,” 
“Minstrels” and “La fille aux cheveux 
de lin,” the first named being an adapta- 
tion from a song, and the two latter from 
pianoforte pieces. When Debussy heard 
these transcriptions for the first time he 
declared: “They are better like that than 
as I wrote them.” It was also the com- 
poser’s desire to play a sonata with 
Hartmann, but, supremely modest as to 
his own ability as a pianist, he doubted 
whether it would be possible to find any- 
thing easy enough. 

“Do you know the ‘Undine’ Sonata by 
Rheinacher?” he at length queried of the 
violinist. “Go and buy a copy of it. It’s 
a beauty; I haven’t heard it for thirty 
years, but I think it would do.” When 
the copy had been duly purchased, how- 
ever, the composer cast it aside with a 
sigh as “too difficult,” although Hart- 
mann gives assurance that Debussy is a 
master pianist. Finally the Grieg So- 
nata in G minor was decided upon. 


Play Beethoven Triple Concerto 


The Chaigneau Trio distinguished it- 
self at the first of its most important se- 
ries of concerts at the Salle des Agricul- 
teurs, when the work of greatest interest 
proved to be the Beethoven Triple Con- 
certo, which is rarely heard in France, 
although it enjoys popularity in Ger- 
many. The nicety of phrasing and 
beauty of rhythm with which it was 
treated by the Chaigneaus made a pro- 
found impression, and the trio was ad- 
mirably supported by the orchestra, con- 
ducted by Camille Chevillard, who also 
gave a capital reading of the Mozart A 
Major Symphony. Mme. Auguez de 
Montalent sang with great purity of tone 
and diction “Adelaide” and some Gluck 
arias. A concerto for strings by Dall 
Abaco was accorded its first hearing. 

George E. Shea has been conducting 
rehearsals of a vocal quartet for the 
Cinéphone Company, which have per- 
fected a new method of synchronizing the 
cinematograph with the gramophone. 
The singers, Kathleen Vierke, soprano; 
Mme. Breckel, contralto; Mr. Protheroe, 
tenor, and Richard Bunn, bass, are at 
present working on “The Mikado” and 
“The Gondoliers” and the ordeal of mak- 
ing the records for the former was suc- 
cessfully surmounted on Wednesday. 

Thérese Stengel, a gifted mezzo-so- 
prano pupil of Charles W. Clark, was 
the singer at the twelfth concert given 
by the Double Quintette de Paris at the 
Salle Gaveau. She was heard in lieder 
by Brahms, Rameau, Fauré and Richard 
Strauss, her voice telling effectively in 
each song. Mlle. Ida Stengel accom- 
panied her sister. Théodore Dubois’s 
quintet for piano, violin, haubois, viola 
and ’cello, and the Schumann string 
quartet were given by the organizers of 
this series of concerts. 

There are glowing reports of the pro- 
duction of “Parsifal’’ at the Municipal 
Opera House of Marseilles, and it is said 
that despite the obvious limitations of a 
provincial stage the “opéra a la mode” 
has been mounted there with taste and 
judgment second to none. M. Altchevsky 
was “the pure and simple one,” and pho- 
tographs of him in the first scene show 
him attired in the conventional bearskin 
and his nether limbs encased in what ap- 
pear to be perilously like football stock- 
ings and boots (the climate is evidently 
not so mild as usual this year in the 
South). Mlle. Béral sang Kundry, M. 
Vallier was the Gurnemanz, M. Sellier 
impersonated Amfortas and M. Imbert 
Klingsor. M. Rey conducted. 

Deferred Monte Carlo ‘Parsifal’’ 

After having his last year’s “Parsifal” 
production stopped by law, prompted by 
Cosima Wagner, Raoul Gunsbourg, the 
Monte Carlo Opera director, nothing 
daunted, has just opened his 1914 season 
with the work. The cast is a remarkable 
one, including the names of many who 
were to have taken part in M. Astruc’s 
version. M. Rousseliére, as Parsifad; 
Mme. Feélia Litvinne, as Kundry; M. 
Journet, as Gurnemanz; M. Maguenat, 
as Amfortas, M. Bourbon, as Kling- 
sor, and M. Léon Jehin in the conductor’s 
chair all helped to make the Monte Carlo 
“pure fool” story successful. The man- 
ner in which the members of the com- 
pany worked together, no one seeking to 
shine to the detriment of another is said 
to have been a notable feature of the pro- 
duction. 

M. Journet, the Gurnemanz, has been 
singing Klingsor in the Paris “Parsifal,” 
in which his performance rises above the 
other members of the cast with the ex- 
ception of M. Delmas, and it is gratify- 
ing to note that he was accorded a more 
important réle at Monte Carlo. No less 
than six new operas are to be given in 
that principality during the season: Mas- 
senet’s last work, “Cleopatra”; Bem- 
berg’s “Lelia,” “The Legend of Death,” 
by the young Russian composer, Mousi- 
kant; “I Mori di Valencia,” by Ponchi- 
elli; De Buffin’s “Kaatje,” and Mes- 
sager’s “Beatrice.” 


Mignon Nevada in England 


Mignon Nevada has left Paris for 
England, where she will make a concert 
tour, visiting in turn Hull, Middles- 
borough, Huddersfield and Manchester. 
Mrs. ©. W. Best, of Best’s Artist Course, 
Chicago, is in Paris for the purpose of 
engaging artists for the company’s next 
tour in Illinois, beginning September 
next, when a specialty will be made of 
Russian music. C€. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 
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MUSIC “EXAMS” IN WASHINGTON SCHOOLS 





Forty Students Prove Right to 
Study Musical Branches as 
Regular Courses 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 31.— 
Washington has just passed an 
epoch-making point in its musical 
progress and that is’ the first 
music examination under the direc- 
tion of the District public schools. 
This took place at the Eastern High 
School and gave the successful pupils 
the privilege of pursuing music as a 
major study in the high schools with the 
full credit accorded any of the principal 
studies. For nearly a decade, this has 
been the dream of Dr. Willard S. Small, 
principal of the Eastern High School, 
who presided over the examinations. 
There were forty students from the sev- 
eral high schools, to be examined in 
piano, voice and violin, the pianists being 
by far the greatest number. 
The examiners were culled from repre- 


sentative teachers of Washington and 
were as follows: piano, Pearl Waugh and 
Frank N. Jones; voice, Herndon Morsell 
and Otto T. Simon, and violin, Herman 
Rakeman and Prof. J. Kaspar, while Mrs. 
Frank Byram, as vocal instructor of the 
high schools, was an examiner in all 
studies. Dr. Tomlins, director of music 
of the District of Columbia Public 
Schools, was also present. The exami- 
nations were conducted on a rather broad 
scale, the chief points to be marked be- 
ing accuracy, rhythm, memorization, tone 
quality and interpretation. 

It was with pride that the announce- 
ment was made that every pupil passed 
successfully, though some with higher 
marks than others. The consensus of 
opinion of the examiners was that all 
pupils displayed exceptional intelligence 
in public test of a subject gained from 
outside teachers. The Board of Educa- 
tion is pleased with the outcome, while 
Dr. Small, who has been the backbone of 
the movement to include instrumental 
music in the high schools, rejoices in this 
initial recognition of the music profession 
in the public schools of the Nation’s 
capital. W. H. 





FINE LYRIC WORK IN NEWARK 





Werrenrath and Women Singers Gain 
Fresh Laurels at Concert 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 29.—An audi- 
ence that filled Wallace Hall listened 
to the twenty-ninth private  con- 
cert of the Lyric Club on January 28. 
Since its organization this club has been 
under the leadership of Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff. Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and 
the New York Festival Orchestra, with 
Mrs. Edna C. Wandling at the piano, 
assisted. The choral numbers were effi- 
ciently interpreted by the chorus, com- 
posed of 100 or more femalé voices. 
There were some very fine effects in 
pianissimo and some rousing big fortes. 
Gena Branscombe’s “Hail, Ye Tyme” 
was pleasingly old fashioned and had to 
be repeated, especially when it was dis- 
covered that the composer, Mrs. Ten- 
ney, was one of the audience. 

Mr. Werrenrath interpreted a dozen or 
more songs in a delightful manner, espe- 
cially Frank La _ Forge’s beautiful 
“Schlupfwinkel,” and A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s “Nocturne.” The “Nocturne,” with 
its piano accompaniment so expressive of 
the mood, was accorded a most enthus- 
iastic reception. Mr. Werrenrath also 
sang the incidental solo in the Paul 
Bliss’s “O Lovely Night” (dedicated to 
Conductor Woodruff), which is a verita- 
ble tour de force for both chorus and 
soloist. The composition is for chorus 
of female voices with orchestral accom- 
paniment up to the last two stanzas, 
when the accompaniment ceases, and the 
solo voice and chorus continue alone. 
So carefully had the Lyric Club been 
drilled that there was not the slightest 
deviation from pitch, which, when the 
very modern intervals of this composi- 
tion are considered, was the more com- 
mendable. 

The Festival Orchestra contributed 
three excerpts of the Ballet Music from 
“La Source,” by Delibes, repeating the 
“Circassian Dance.” Ss. W. 





KASNER DISPLAYS ARTISTRY 





Young American Violinist Again Proves 
Excellence of His Gifts 


It was late last Spring that Jacques 
Kasner, an American violinist, returned 
from Europe, where he had studied for 
a number of years, and gave a recital at 
AHolian Hall. On that occasion he estab- 
lished himself as one of the most gifted 
of the present violinistic generation. On 
Wednesday evening, January 28, he ap- 
ppases in recital again at AZolian Hall, 

ew York, when an audience of goodly 
gertons gathered to hear him. 

is program contained a _ Locatelli 
Sonata in G Minor—the program styled 
it Sonata da Camera, this quite unneces- 
sary, as all of the old Italian sonatas are 
in the strict sense chamber sonatas— 
Bach’s E Major Concerto, a new Rhap- 
sodie by Emanuel Moor, Tschaikowsky’s 
Serenade Melancolique, Marion Bauer’s 
“Up the Ocklawaha,” three short pieces 
by the Italian modern, Leone Sinigaglia 
and Novacek’s “Perpetuum Mobile.” 

Mr. Kasner showed his musical intelli- 
gence both in the making of the pro- 
gram, which departed happily from well- 
trodden paths, and also in his execution 
of the various pieces. He possesses a 
tone of much beauty, a technic that is 
well developed and a style that is sin- 
cere and always direct. One missed, 
perhaps, breadth in his playing of the 


old Italian sonata, in the slow movement 
in particular. The shorter pieces were 
played with grace and charm and en- 
cores were made necessary. 

Mr. Kasner is prone at times to senti- 
mentalize, a proceeding that may, to be 
sure, win him the approval of the masses. 
Yet it must be overcome completely if 
he wishes to number among the ad- 
mirers of his playing serious musicians. 
He is far too able a player to indulge in 
this habit, which is particularly unneces- 
sary because of the natural expressive- 
ness of his tone. Diana Kasner played 
the piano accompaniments satisfyingly. 

A. W. K. 





DETROIT SEASON AT CREST 





High Wave of Appreciation for Muck’s 
Orchestra and Mischa Elman 


DETROIT, Feb. 1.—On January 31 De- 
troit reached what must be the crest of 
its musical season, for the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra fulfilled its engagement 
here and under Dr. Muck’s leadership 
played a most beautiful program. The 
Glazounow Symphony in B Flat Major 
occupied the first place on the program, 
followed by the Brahms “Magic” Over- 
ture; Juon’s “Naegtervise” Fantasy on 
Danish Folk Songs, and Dvorak’s Dra- 
matic Overture “Husitska.” The mas- 
terful performance of the symphony held 
the crowded house in wondering silence 
for many moments after the close. The 
Juon Fantasy was pleasurably received 
in its first Detroit hearing. The audi- 
ence was quick to recognize the magnetic 
force of Dr. Muck’s rapier-like baton. 


Mischa Elman played before an en- 
thusiastic audience in the Armory Tues- 
day evening. The Elman who appeared 
this time is the fulfillment of the prom- 
ise made by each previous appearance. 
He has added to his former strength a 
certain amount of dignity and repose. 
Mr. Elman opened his program effec- 
tively with Beethoven’s G Major Sonata. 
Following this were the Concerto in E 
Minor, Mendelssohn, the “Faust” Fan- 
tasie of Wieniawski and a group of 
shorter pieces. Mr. Elman held his audi- 
ence in closest attention and he was re- 
warded for his excellent work by insist- 
ent applause which compelled repeated 
encores. E. C. B 





BIG VENTURE IN NASHVILLE 





Melba-Kubelik Company Draws Throng 
Without Guarantee 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 31.—A _ pour- 
ing rain and packed house—this was the 
combination on Friday evening when 
Melba, Kubelik, Edmund Burke and as- 
sisting artists appeared at the Audito- 
rium in what has proved to be the mu- 
sical event of Nashville’s mid-Winter sea- 
son. Not for many years has such a big 
musical venture been made here until the 
Melba-Kubelik management announced 
the appearance of these artists under the 
auspices of the local Y. W. C. A., without 
guarantee from any individual or organ- 
ization. 

The artists were all in fine mood. Mme. 
Melba especially seemed bubbling over 
with the very joy of singing. After her 
last number, “Jewel Song” from Faust, 
the enthusiasm of the audience ran so 
high that five encores were hardly enough 
to satisfy the demands. Jan Kubelik’s 
playing was in every instance intellectual 
and finished. A discovery in the world of 


baritones w..s found in Edmund Burke. 
He has a voice and personality that are 
immediately impressive. His singing of 
“La Jolie Fille de Perth,” Bizet, at the 
close of the program, kept the big au- 
dience applauding until he responded 
with “Because.” The flute obbligato to 
Melba’s “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” 
Bishop, was excellently done by Marcel 
Moyse, and Gabriel Lapierre was the 
able accompanist. 





SCHOOL FOR ACCOMPANISTS 





Novel Pedagogic Work Instituted by 
Mrs. Elliott in New York 


A school has recently been founded in 
AXolian Hall, New York, by Mrs. Mar- 
shall Elliott Stewart, known as _ the 
School of Accompanying. This school is 
doubtless the first one of its kind in the 
country, and aside from the fact that it 
trains accompanists it also makes a fea- 
ture of securing engagements for its 
graduates. 

As Mrs. Stewart explains: “This school 
was begun for the purpose of filling a 
long-felt want in American musical cir- 
cles. Nowadays, there are thousands 
upon thousands of pianists in this coun- 
try, among whom will be found many 
good players, but among all these pian- 
ists how many really good accompanists 
will be found? Accompanying is a dis- 
tinct art in itself, aside from piano-play- 
ing, and the reason for this present 
paucity of good accompanists is that 
heretofore it has been practically im- 
possible to obtain the proper training to 
become such. Artists, especially sing- 
ers, have no end of trouble finding the 
proper persons to fill the positions of ac- 
companists, and I have founded this 
school to satisfy this demand.” 





WANTS ALMA GLUCK IN NICE 


Salignac Invites Her to Sing Leading 
Roles Next Season 


From M. Salignac, the tenor, who is 
now director of the Opera at Nice, has 
come an invitation to Alma Gluck to be- 
come a member of his company next sea- 
son, singing such réles as Juliette, Gilda, 
Mignon, Marguerite and Mimi. Miss 
Gluck has not yet decided whether she 
will accept or not. She is now singing in 
concert and has not appeared in opera 
since she sang at the Metropolitan two 
or three seasons ago. 

M. Salignac, who was a member of the 
Metropolitan company when Mme. Sem- 
brich sang there, heard Miss Gluck sing 
last Summer when she was studying with 
Mme. Sembrich. As Mme. Sembrich’s 
home is in Nice Miss Gluck would be able 
to sing new roles under her tutelage. 








Harriet Ware Plays for Club Members 
‘Suite Dedicated to Club 


Harriet Ware, the American com- 
poser, was heard on February 4 at the 
Woman’s Club of Orange, N. J.,~when 
she played a new piano suite which she 
recently completed and which she has 
dedicated to the Woman’s Club. On the 
evening of February 6 Miss Ware was 
heard in a joint recital with John Barnes 
Wells, the New York tenor, at Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., when a program of her com- 
positions was presented. On each of 
these occasions Miss Ware was accorded 
high recognition as an artist. On Feb- 
ruary 12 she will give a concert for the 
Rossini Club of Portland, Me., and on 
the evening of March 19 she will appear 
as soloist with the Toronto Chorus, when 
her “Sir Olaf” and her two-part cycle, 
“A Day in Arcady,” will be given. 





Beatrice Harrison Repeats Success in 
Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Feb. 2.—Beatrice Harrison, 
the English violoncellist, at the Fine 
Arts Theater yesterday afternoon pre- 
sented a short but highly artistic pro- 
gram. She accentuated in her interpre- 
tation of her several numbers the excel- 
lent impression she made the week be- 
fore, as soloist with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Strauss’s F Major 
Sonata for piano and violoncello, the 
Prelude, Sarabande and Gigue from the 
G Minor Suite of Bach (unaccom- 
panied), two movements from Bocche- 
rini’s Sonata in A Major, and three short 
pieces by Fauré, Cui and Hamilton 
Harty disclosed again her smooth tone, 
her musicianly phrasing and her clean 
clear-cut technic. She has a_ strong 
poetic instinct, and such pieces as the 
Andante from the Strauss Sonata and 
the Adagio from the Bach Suite were her 
best offerings of the afternoon. Marx 
E. Oberndorfer supplied the accompani- 
ments. M. R. 


BIG CHICAGO AUDIENCE 
AT ALMA GLUCK RECITAL 


Soprano in Fine Voice in Performance of 
Varied Program in Four Languages 


CuicaGco, Feb. 2.—Alma Gluck attract- 
ed the largest audience among yester- 
day’s Sunday concerts and deservedly so. 
For her song recital at the Studebaker 
Theater every seat was occupied and the 
singer strengthened the regard in which 
she is held by music lovers of this city. 

Miss Gluck brought forth old Italian 
songs, with arias by Pergolese and 


Handel; German songs by Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms and three songs 
by the Frenchman, Charpentier, which 
had a touch of realism in their musical 
setting. There was also a Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff aria, and an American group, in- 
cluding a Pastorale by Arthur Rosenstein 
and songs by Homer and Marion Bauer, 
completed the list, although nearly all 
the songs on the program had to be re- 
peated. 

Miss Gluck was in fine voice and sang 
with musical style, with good vocal con- 
trol and with a diction that was perfect. 
In all the different languages, Italian, 
French, German and English, her articu- 
lation was excellent. While her voice has 
not unusual power it has a beautiful 
quality and warmth. 

Of particular interest was the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff aria from the opera, “The 
Czar’s Bride.” It is a plaintive melody 
almost entirely without accompaniment. 

Arthur Rosenstein played the accom- 
paniments musically and with discretion. 








Composer Stillman-Kelley Hears His 
Quintet at Oxford, O. 


OxForD, O., Jan. 23.—Fresh from a 
series of presentations in cities of the 
Middle West, Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s 
Quintet in F Minor was accorded a con- 
spicuously enthusiastic reception by 
members of the college, university and 
townsfolk here when it was performed 
at Western College on January 19 by a 
string quartet composed of Edwin 
Ideler, Peter Fréelich, Walter Hermann 
and Edwin Memmel, all members of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, togeth- 
er with Mrs. Kelley as pianist. Added 
stimulus was given to the interpretation 
by the presence of the composer himself 
on the platform. Careful ensemble work 
was achieved. Besides the Quintet, the 
other numbers on the program were ~ 
Haydn’s Quartet in G Major and the 
Second Movement of Wieniawski’s Con- 
certo played by Mr. Ideler, which earned 
an encore. 





Washington Students Flock to Concert 
of Flonzaleys 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 2.—The first 
appearance of the Flonzaley Quartet in 
Washington this season was greeted by 
an exceptionally large audience. T. Ar- 
thur Smith offered this quartet at popu- 
lar prices in a larger hall than formerly, 
and thus brought forth the student ele- 
ment in large numbers. The program 
consisted of the Schubert Quartet in D 
Minor and the Haydn Quartet in D 
Major, which were presented with artis- 
tic finish, beautiful technic and perfect 
rhythm. 





Edna Dunham New Soprano at Church 
of Divine Paternity 


Edna Dunham, the popular young 
American soprano, has been engaged as 
soprano soloist at the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, New York. of which J. 
Warren Andrews is organist and choir- 
master. Miss Dunham, who has been so- 
loist at the Cld Dutch Reformed Church, 
one of the best positions in Brooklyn, 
will assume her new duties on May 1. 





Accuses Wife of Misconduct as Music 
Student Abroad 


Emil Holzhausen of No. 30 West 
Fifty-eighth street, New York, filed suit 
in the Supreme Court January 31 for a 
divorce from Mrs. Emma Grant Smith 
Holzhausen on the ground that she was 
guilty of misconduct last year while 
studying music in Germany and Aus- 
tria. The Holzhausens were married in 
1899 and have three children. 





The advanced students of the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Bos- 
ton, with the conservatory orchestra, 
George W. Chadwick, conductor, gave a 
concert in Jordan Hall, on January 30 to 
an appreciative audience. 
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PHILADELPHIA AGAIN 
HAS ITS OWN OPERA 


Florence Macbeth Début Marks 
Campanini Opening —Various 
Splendid Concerts 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, January 26, 1914. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 2.—Cleofonte Cam- 
panini and several of the leading mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera 
Company arrived in this city yesterday, 
while the remaining members, including 
the chorus, orchestra, etc., reached town 
this morning, in readiness for the supple- 
mentary season of four weeks at the 
Metropolitan, which opened with the per- 
formance of “La Sonnambula” this even- 
ing. “We had a financial and artistic 
triumph in Chicago,” declared Mr. Cam- 


panini. “Coming back to the Metropoli- 
tan here,” continued the maestro, “is like 
coming back to visit a child of mine. You 
know, I consider that house my child. I 
opened it one night in November, 1908. 
At 8:30 that evening the last dab of 
plaster had been slapped on the walls. 
At 8:45 I raised my baton—and the house 
was opened.” 

In the performance of “La Sonnam- 
bula” this evening, which is the first of 
Bellini’s opera given here since Tetraz- 
zini appeared in it under Hammerstein’s 
management on Saturday, January 30, 
1909, Florence Macbeth makes her local 
début as Amina. Three new productions 
are promised during the next four weeks. 
“Cassandra,” by Gnecchi, will receive its 
first American hearing, the other novel- 
ties being Fevrier’s “Monna Vanna” and 
Leoncavallo’s “Zingari.” Ruffo is to be 
heard five times, appearing tonight in 
“Pagliacci,” on a double bill with the 
Bellini opera; Mary Garden five times, 
Muratore six times, while, as visiting ar- 
tists, Frieda Hempel will sing here twice 
and Mme. Schumann-Heink once. 

One interesting statement made by Mr. 
Campanini is: “The Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Company will be back here next sea- 
son, I am quite positive. The rumor that 
the Boston company would take its place 
has died a natural death. I don’t think 
you will see the Boston company here at 
all. In fact, I am quite sure of it.” 

The piano playing of Teresa Carreno 
delighted a good-sized audience at the 
Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, 
the program offered by this superb artist 
being of the kind to delight the real music 
lover. It was all sane piano music, 
played without pose or affectation, with 
a sincere regard for the intent of the 
composers represented and a desire to 
obliterate self and make the composer 
speak. Mme. Carrefo played so magni- 
ficently that one felt first the charm of 
her sympathetic art and then remem- 
bered that a beautiful woman was play- 
ing. She never pounded, she sought no 
tremendous effects, though wonderful 
technic and splendid power were exhib- 
ited. Mme. Carrefo appeared under the 
a management of Charles Augustus 

avis. 


Musical Art Club Program 


One of the most notable concerts of 
the season was given in Witherspoon 
Hall last Thursday evening by members 
of the Musical Art Club, which includes 
many of the most prominent men in 
Philadelphia musical life. One of the 
features of the Thursday night program 
was the singing of a fine male chorus, 
made up of members of the Musical Art 
Club, under the direction of Henry Gor- 
don Thunder, while another especially 
artistic number was the playing of the 
Arensky Theme and Variations for two 
pianos, by Camille Zeckwer and Clarence 
Bawden. Among the _ soloists were 
Thaddeus Rich, concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Nicholas Douty, 
tenor, and Henry Hotz, basso. 


The Treble Clef, at its first subscrip- 
tion concert in Horticultural Hall last 
Wednesday evening, presented a delight- 
ful program, under the direction of Karl 
Schneider, with Leo Schulz, the ’cellist, 
as special soloist. The women of the 
Treble Clef chorus excelled all their 
former efforts in several of the numbers, 
especially fine being the concluding 
group, “Summer Night,” by Gade; 
“Ashes of Roses,” Huntington-Woodman, 
and “The Call,” Mark Andrews. The 
last two were so greatly enjoyed that the 
audience refused to depart until they 
had been repeated. Another particular- 
ly successful number was Mrs. Beach’s 
cantata, “The Sea Fairies,” which was 
admirably done, a trio being pleasingly 
sung by Misses Cook, Kloetz and Bate- 
zell, each of whom also did well with an 
incidental solo. In the Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow cantata, “Prelude,” the solo work 
was ably done by Misses Weisshaar, 
Chapell and Miller. Mr. Schulz played 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in A Minor and 
numbers by Schumann, Dvorak, Golder- 
man and Popper, in a finished and sym- 
pathetic manner. 


The Philadelphia String Quartet ap- 
peared in a recital of chamber music at 
the Little Theater last Wednesday after- 
noon, giving an admirable interpretation 
of Mozart’s Quartet in D Major, Chad- 
wick’s Quartet in D Minor and Bocche- 
rini’s Sonata for ’cello and piano. The 
members of the Philadelphia Quartet are 
John K. Witzmann, first violin; F. Wil- 
son Cook, second violin; William Diestel, 
viola, and Alfred Lennartz, ’cello. The 
assisting pianist in the Boccherini work 
was Mrs. J. Bernier Frysinger Lewis. 


Kinder Program by Resident Composers 


Ralph Kinder, organist and choir- 
master of the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, gave the last of his free Saturday 
afternoon organ recitals in that church 
last Saturday, assisted by Frank M. 
Conly, bass. These recitals are counted 
among the real events of each musical 
season in Philadelphia, attracting thou- 
sands of people. The third recital of the 
season, on January 24, was of unusual 
interest, as Mr. Kinder presented a pro- 
gram made up entirely of compositions 
by Philadelphia organists, including 


James M. Dickinson, Henry S. Fry, 
Harry A. Sykes, Rollo F. Maitland, H. 
Alexander Matthews, Frederick Maxson, 
Russell King Miller and §S. Tudor 
Strang. In reference to this program, 
Mr. Kinder says: “Limited time alone 
kept from the program works by other 
Philadelphia organist-composers that are 
equally meritorious.” 

An audience that filled to overflowing 
the concert hall of the Combs Con- 
servatory of Music listened on Friday 
evening to an admirable sonata recital 
given by Henry Schradieck, violinist, of 
the faculty, and Caroline Geiger, Vir- 
ginia Snyder, Nellie Wilkinson, pianists, 
offering Greig’s Sonata in F Major, 
Schumann’s Sonata in A Minor and the 
Brahms Sonata in D Minor. 

An item in this department of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA last week, referring to a 
concert at the Roosevelt on January 20, 
when Liza Lehmann’s song cycle was 
one of the features, erroneously stated 
that the musicale was given bv the Phila- 
delphia Music Club, instead of the 
Matinée Musical Ciub. 


ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





CARL SERIES REACHES 100TH RECITAL 





Guilmant School Organ Programs 
Bring Best Music Free to 
People 


NE hundred organ recitals under the 
direction of Dr. William C. Car: 
have been given by the students and 
members of the alumni of the Guilmant 
Organ School in the old First Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York. The series was 
inaugurated two years ago by the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield to give the best in 
organ music free to the people one night 
each week. The church edifice is open 
each day of the year, and Dr. Duffield 
wishes the organ to be heard once during 
the week in addition to the regular 
services. The recitals are given the year 
round. 

Representatives from all schools have 
been included in the programs, not for- 
getting the American composer. One 
French program and one devoted exclu- 
sively to the works of Alexandre Guil- 
mant were played. Bach, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Rheinberger, Merkel, Guilmant, 
Widor, Franck, Saint-Saéns, Salomé, 
Bonnet, Vierne, Hollins, Wolstenholme 
and Dubois figured perhaps the most 
prominently on the lists. Dr. Carl has 
worked unceasingly to make the series a 
success, and he attended to all the de- 
tails personally. 

The hundredth recital was given last 
Monday evening by Harry Oliver Hirt, 
A. A. G. O., a post-graduate of the Guil- 
mant school, in a brilliant and repre- 
sentative program. Among those who 
have played the recitals are: Katherine 
Estelle Anderson, T. Scott Buhrman, 
Wesley Ray Burroughs, Roy J. Cregan, 
Rowland William Claffey, Antoinette 
Varick Doughty, Grace Leeds Darnell, 
Grace Mildred Edwards, Roy Kidney 
Falconer, Kate Elizabeth Fox, Roy Les- 
lie Holmes, Gertrude H. Hale, Harry 





Dr. William C. Carl, Director of Guil- 


mant Organ School 


Oliver Hirt, Grace May Lissenden, Mary 
Adelaide Liscom, Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, Frederic Arthur Mets, Henry Sey- 
mour Schweitzer, John Standerwick, Jo- 
seph Butler Tallmadge, Clarence-Albert 
Tufts and Florence N. Wilken. 





Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet Finds Favor 
in Connecticut Hearing 


WINSTED, CONN., Jan. 24.—Under the 
auspices of the Winsted Music Club, the 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet of New York, 
gave a delightful concert here last night. 
Isabel Thorpe, second soprano, and Grace 
Duncan, first alto, were the only two of 
the quartet to sing solos. Mrs. Thorpe 
gave an artistic interpretation of an aria 
from “Madama Butterfly” and Miss Dun- 
can a group of songs. Especially charm- 
ing among the quartet numbers were: 
“Hoffnung” by Reichart, the Charles Gil- 
bert Spross “Come Down, Laughing 
Streamlet” and “The Persian Serenade” 
by Matthews. 


Basil Sapellnikoff, the Russian pianist, , 
is now touring Great Britain. 
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Physician Conducts Northampton Or- 
chestral Club in Fine Concert 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass., Jan. 31.—The 
Northampton Orchestral Club gave its 
first concert on Wednesday night when 
the organization, composed of amateurs 
and led by a physician, Dr. Frank Ed- 
ward Dow, did decidedly creditable work. 
The soloists were Carmine Fabrizio, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Harriet Story MacFar- 
lane, mezzo-soprano, who were received 
enthusiastically. The club will co-oper- 
ate with the Clei Club, a singing or- 
ganization, in a presentation of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “lolanthe” in April. 


¥. &. kn 


ELMAN’S ART SHOWS 
MORE SERIOUS SIDE 


Two Concertos and a _ Sonata 
Make Favorable Impression 
in New York 





Mischa Elman, whose previous appear- 
ances in New York this season have been 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra, gave 
his first recital at Carnegie Hall, Satur- 
day afternoon, January 31. In spite of 
one of the most stormy days of the win- 
ter, Carnegie Hall was completely filled, 
in itself a remarkable tribute to the at- 
tractiveness of Mr. Elman’s playing. 
The program was:— 


- 

Sonata in D major, Op. 12, No. 1, Beeth- 
oven; Concerto, Op. 28, Goldmark; Concerto 
in G Minor, Vivaldi-Nachez; Nocturne in E 
Flat, No. 2, Op. 9, Chopin-Sarasate; Vogel 
als Prophet, Schumann-Auer ; Gavotte, 
Gretry-Franko; Polonaise in A Major, Wie- 
niawski. 


There is nothing new in the art of 
Mr. Elman upon which to base a discus- 
sion unless it be that he is showing a 
more serious side of his nature and art 
than has hitherto been the case. In his 
choice of program this was shown by the 
inclusion of the Beethoven sonata, the 
Goldmark and Vivaldi concertos, all of 
them chosen for their value as music and 
not as a means of displaying technic. 
In addition to his choice of program Mr. 
Elman has acquired, perhaps, a little 
more repose and continence in his play- 
ing, both of which added much to the 
beauty of his rendition of the Beethoven 
sonata. His tone is still big and vibrant 
and he still gives of it generously in both 
quality and quantity. There is evidence 
that the greater development of Mr. 
Elman as a player of the classics is go- 
ing to produce most interesting playing, 
playing that is masterly from a tech- 
nical standpoint, virile and _ vibrant 
tonally, and yet governed by a keen mu- 
sical sense. Mr. Elman should play more 


of such programs as he gave Saturday. 
There is some doubt as to the wisdom 
of playing sonatas in such a hall as Car- 
negie, because of the lack of intimacy, 
and this was evident on Saturday. The 
remainder of the program fitted better 
and aroused the audience to its usual dis- 
play of Elman enthusiasm. Of the re- 
mainder of the program it remains to be 
said that it was perfect violin playing. 
Percy Kahn was an able assisting artist, 
especially in the sonata, and Frank Sealy 
presided at the organ in the Vivaldi con- 
certo. A. L. J. 
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A recital of Russian Music was given 
a capella by the A®olian Choir of 
Brooklyn on January 28, at the Central 
Congregational Church, under the baton 
of N. Lindsay Norton. 


* * * 


Christine Neilson, the light opera 
prima donna, was stricken suddenly with 
a severe attack of pleurisy while singing 
in Waterbury, Conn., last week, and 
forced to retire from the company tem- 
porarily. 

* * * 

An enjoyable organ recital was given 
in the First M. E. Church in Montclair, 
N. J., on January 24 by the popular or- 
ganist of the church, William H. Gage. 
Mrs. William Hazen Peck, contralto, as- 
sisted. 

* * * 

The Musicians’ Club of New York on 
Thursday, January 29, tendered a recep- 
tion to its new president, Walter Dam- 
rosch. A goodly representation of the 
club members were present to greet the 
distinguished conductor. 

* * oe 

Lord’s Fantasia on “My Old Kentucky 
Home” was one of the features on the 
program of the free organ recital given 
recently in Atlanta, Ga., by Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft, under the auspices of the 
Atlanta Music Festival Association. 

* * * 


John Hermann Loud, the Boston or- 
ganist, and James Westley White, basso- 
contralto, appeared jointly in a_ pro- 
gram befor a large audience on Jan- 
uary 21 in Newton Center, Mass., Mr. 
Loud acting also as Mr. White’s accom- 
panist at the piano. 

+ * * 


Cadman’s “From the Land of the Sky- 
Blue Water” (with new arrangement by 
Clarence Eddy) and Lord’s Fantasia on 
“My Old Kentucky Home” were interest- 
ing American works on the program 
given by Clarence Eddy, organist, recent- 
ly in the Illinois Woman’s College. 

* * * 

Harriette Cady, the New York pianist, 
gave a musicale last week in which Flor- 
ence de Courcy, formerly of the Boston 
Opera Company, and Rafaelo Diaz sang 
various numbers. Miss Cady played on 
Tuesday at the Park Hill Country Club. 
George Barrére was the other artist. 

* & * 

In commemoration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the death of Stephen Collins 
Foster, a Foster program was given in 
the chapel of Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, last week. Pauline Hathaway sang 
the famous old songs of this writer and 
Principal Alder read a sketch of Foster’s 
life. 

x * * 

The last mornings of a Wednesday 
series of explanatory opera _ recitals 
given at the residence of Mrs. Daniel 
Lamont, by Mrs. George Lee Bready, 
were devoted to some of the recent ad- 
ditions to the Metropolitan Opera list. 
Last week’s recital had as its subject 
Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounow.” 

* * * 


A pleasing program was interpreted at 
the free concert given in the Hillside 
School, Montclair, N. J., on January 26, 
under the direction of Mrs. Edgar A. 
Manning, who also contributed soprano 
solos. The other soloists were Mrs. 
Soper, contralto; Udo Goosweiler, ’cellist, 
and Winifred Young, pianist. 

* * + 

A recital was given by the Harvard 
Club of Boston on January 15 with these 
soloists: Stephen S. Townsend, baritone; 
J. Arthur Colburn, accompanist; assisted 
by Arthur Foote and Charles Fonteyn 
Manney, who interpreted works by 
Foote, Converse, Densmore, Manney, Ban- 
tock and Lord’s “Of All the Airts” and 
“In Maytime.” 

. + * 

Howard Moore Parker, under the direc- 
tion of Louis J. Bangert, gave a piano re- 
cital in the Colonial Ball Room of the 
Twentieth Century Club in Buffalo on the 
evening of February 3. Beethoven’s Son- 
ata, op. 2, No. 1; Mendelssohn’s “Spin- 
ning Song” and works by Chopin, Mosz- 
kowski, Stojowski and other famous com- 
posers were interpreted. 
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Buffalo musical events of interest 
have been an excellent performance of 
Gaul’s oratorio, “The Holy City,” given 
by the choir of St. Paul’s Church under 
the direction of Andrew Webster, and 
an interesting piano lecture recital given 
in the ball room of the Hotel Statler by 
Julius Lange, the accomplished director 
of the Buffalo Orpheus Society. 

. s-® 

At his second piano recital at the 
Princess Theater, New York, on Feb- 
ruary 8, David Sapirstein will play the 
following: Beethoven Sonata, op. 111; 
nine Preludes, four Etudes, a Ballade 
and a Nocturne of Chopin; Moszkow- 
ski’s “Caprice Espagnol” and Liszt’s 
F Minor “Etude de Concert,” “Gnomen- 
~~ and “Rhapsodie MHongroise,” 

o 2. 


* *« * 


Emma Eanes sang at a special mass at 
the Spanish Church of Nuestra Sefiora 
de la Esperanza (“Our Lady of Hope’’) 
in New York, on January 26, and her 
presence crowded the beautiful little 
church to the doors. She sang “Panis 
Angelicus,” by César Franck. Mel- 
chiorre Mauro-Cottone, assistant organ- 
ist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, presided 
at the organ. 

* *« * 

Lurline Brown, soprano, was heard in 
private recital in the Burritt Studios in 
New York recently. The singer has a 
voice of sweet quality, which is well 
placed, especially in the high register. 
Miss Brown interpreted a program of 
Italian, French, German, English and 
Irish songs, and was particularly pleas- 
ing in the Celtic song “I Once Loved a 
Boy.” 

* * * 

The Mu Phi Epsilon, a musical society 
that is national in its affiliations, wel- 
comed the recent coming to St. Louis of 
Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor, the writer of 
many favorite songs. She was made an 
honorary member along with celebrities 
such as Mmes. Schumann-Heink, Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Alice Nielsen and others. 
Mrs. J. Forbes Johnson of this city is 
the national president. 

x * *° 

With the Schumann Club as sponsors, 
the Metropolitan Grand Opera Concert 
Company sang recently at Fergus Falls, 
Minn. The second part of the program 
consisted of two scenes from Gounod’s 
“Romeo et Juliette” in costume. The 
quartet was composed of Mrs. Hanna 
Butler, Rose Lutiger Gannon, Albert 
Lindquest and Hans Schroeder. Susie 


Ford was the able accompanist. 
* * * 


Mrs. Frank Farnum, soprano, won a 
return engagement by her success in the 
artists’ recital, which was given as the 
412th program of the University School 
of Music of the University of Arkansas, 
of which Henry Doughty Tovey is direc- 
tor, in Favetteville, on January 24. 
Songs by Brewer, Lawson, Jessie John- 


.son, MacFayden, MacDermid, Brahms, 


Bach and Schumann were interpreted. 
x * * 

In a concert given in the Cincinnati 
Conservatory ot Music on January 29, 
Sinding’s Quintet, op. 5, E Minor; Gla- 
zounow’s ‘“Novelletten” and songs by 
Weingartner, Brahms, Liszt and Strauss 
were interpreted by Bernard Sturm and 
Max Thal, violins; Max Schulz, viola; 
Julius Sturm, ’cello; John A. Hoffmann, 
tenor, and Frederic Shailer Evans, pian- 
ist. George A. Leighton was the accom- 
panist. 

* + = 

An attentive audience heard the Sun- 
day afternoon concert at the Century, 
Oshkosh, Wis. The vocal offerings were 
sung by the Presbyterian Quartet, con- 
sisting of Mrs. J. W. Kircher, soprano; 
Mrs. R. H. Heberling, contralto; Evan 
Morris, tenor, and George A. Selig, bari- 
tone, with Mrs. L. Frank Gates accom- 
panist and leader. Mrs. N. P. Shipman 
added four delightful readings. 


* * + 


The Heidelberg University Men’s Glee 
Club of twenty-one members, under the 
direction of Frank W. Gillis, has just 
returned from a successful trip, giving 
ten concerts in northeastern Ohio. The 
program included three of Cadman’s 
“Indian” songs; Grieg’s “Discovery,” 


and Strauss’s “Blue Danube.” The Male 
Quartet sang two numbers by Buck. The 
Quartet is engaged for lyceum work 
next Summer. 

* * * 

Walter P. Stanley has been appointed 
organist and choirmaster of the Ponce 
de Leon Avenue Baptist Church of At- 
lanta, Ga. Mr. Stanley is head of the 
piano department of the Atlanta In- 
stitute of Music and Oratory. He gave 
a piano recital at the Hotel Ansley, At- 
lanta, in October. Mr. Stanley is an 
associate of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists and has given many organ re- 
citals in different parts of the country. 

x * * 


At the Atlantic City Crescendo Club 
meeting recently the study of American 
composers was continued with Mrs. 
Charles Ulmer as leader. The subject, 
“New Classics,” was followed by Mrs. H. 
E. Conrad’s paper on Horatio Parker; 
Mrs. Randolf Young’s paper on Arthur 
Whiting and Louis Elson, and Mrs. UI- 
mer’s on Arthur Foote and Edgar Still- 
man Kelly. These were interpreted by 
Mrs. De Graw, Mrs. Eaton and Evelyn 
Q. Tyson. 

a * +. 

The concert given by the Apollo 
Concert Ensemble and the Holy Name 
Boys and Mixed choirs at the Holy Name 
assembly Hall, Sheboygan, Wis., attract- 
ed an audience of nearly 1,500 persons on 
Sunday. August Zohlen directed the 
choirs and presided at the piano for solos. 
Master Carlos Fessler, boy soprano, capti- 
vated the audience with his performance 
of Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” accompanied 
by piano, violin and ’cello. W. F. Stol- 
zenburg, violin, and E. Hoefer, ’cello, also 
pleased in a duet, Faure’s “The Palms.” 

* * * 


Clara Heckerling, a talented piano 
pupil of Carl Fiqué, was presented at 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, on January 21. 
In a program which called for much in- 
terpretative ability, this young new- 
comer made a powerful appeal to her 
hearers. Liszt’s Twelfth Rhansodie, 
“Hungarian Fantasie,” Mr. Fiqué’s 
“Elegy,” Grieg’s “Berceuse” and Les- 
chetizky’s arrangement of the Sextet 
from “Lucia” for the left hand were 
given with technical and inspirational 
completeness. Mr. Fiqué accompanied 
his pupil, who was assisted on the pro- 
gram also by Henry Weimann, tenor. 

* * * 


The North Clark Street Turngemeinde, 
Chicago, which celebrated its semi-cen- 
tennial January 25, invited Prof. Chris- 
topher Bach, of Milwaukee, to attend and 
direct the performance of his own com- 
position, “Jubilee Overture.” Professor 
Bach and his brother, George Bach, Sr., 
both prominent local musicians, were 
members of the Chicago organization in 
the early sixties. Milwaukee will be rep- 
resented at the fourth national Saenger- 
fest of the North American Sangerbund 
at Louisville, Ky., in June, by the Man- 
nerchor, Albert S. Kramer, conductor, 
and the Musik Verein, Herman Zeitz, 
conductor. 

* + * 

A fine concert was given at St. John’s 
Evangelical Church, Baltimore, January 
27, with the following participants: 
Rhoda K. Berryman and Mortimer 
Browning, pianists: Helen Weishampel, 
violinist; Pauline Abbott, soprano; Le- 
Roy F. Thompson, baritone. Harry S. 
Weyrich was the piano accompanist. 
The program included works by Bal- 
timore composers—“Minuettino,” for 
piano. Emmanuel Wad; “Woodland 
Sketch” and “Hungarian Dance,” for 
piano. Mortimer Browning: “I’m Weav- 
ing Awa,” for baritone, W. G. Owst. 
The concert was given for the benefit of 
the church choir fund. 


* * * 


A successful organ recital was given 
on January 25 by John H. Eltermann 
at Holy Cross Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Baltimore. The program in- 
cluded Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, Raff’s “Im Walde”’ Symphony, 


Mendelssohn’s Organ Sonata in A 
Major, Dyorak’s “Humoresque” and 
Flotow’s “Stradella” Overture. Mr. 


Eltermann is organist and choirmaster 
at Fulton Avenue United Brethren 
Church. He was assisted by Tracey 
Berryman, baritone soloist of Madison 
Avenue M. E. Church. Mr. Berryman 
sang “The Penitent” by Van de Water 
and “One Sweetly Solemn Thought” by 
Ambroise. 
. * + 

The MacDowell Club of Milwaukee 
gave an interesting program on January 
27, arranged by Mrs. J. A. Seger and 
Miss Becker. The assisting artists were 
Alice LaDue, Detroit contralto, and Lud- 
vig Wrangell, Milwaukee violinist. The 
numbers included the Schumann “Slum- 
ber Song” by the club orchestra, directed 
by Rose Phillips; Massenet’s “Noel 


Paien” and “Les Larmes,” by Miss La- 
Due, with violin obbligato by Willy 
Schmidt; three MacDowell selections 
sung by Mme. Georgia Hall-Quick; Sind- 
ing’s Serenade, by Ludvig Wrangell and 
Mme. Jirachek-Wrangell, violinists, and 
Miss Phillips, and three songs sung by 
the club chorus. 
+ * = 


Margaret Anderton, the pianist, won 
a success on January 24 in a recital for 
the White Plains Woman’s Club, and 
negotiations were started at once for a 
return engagement this season. Miss 
Anderton is known as the originator of 
the unique form of piano recital which 
is known as a “musicale with piano 
causerie,” at which, with a few words 
prefacing each number, she places her 
audiences in the right atmosphere and 
understanding of the composer’s inten- 
tion. Miss Anderton appeared in Brook- 
lyn every Tuesday night during Jan- 
uary, and she is to make her first recital 
tour through the Middle West this 
Spring. 


® #8 


Mme. Orah J. Anderson, head of the 
Women’s Music Club of Calgary, Canada, 
announces that the club will consider the 
following subjects during the last half of 
the season: February 8, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony; February 23, Wag- 
ner and Overture to “Rienzi” and “Meis- 
tersinger” Prelude; March 9, Mendels- 
sohn’s (Scotch) Symphony, No. 3, A 
Minor; March 23, Berlioz’s Overture, 
“Carnival Romain,” and Massenet’s 
Overture to “Phédre”; April 13, Tschai- 
kowsky’s Symphony, No. 5; Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” and Dvorak’s “New 
World”; April 27, Chopin; May 11, 
“Women Song Writers,” and Grieg; May 
25, Rubinstein; June 8, “Parsifal”; June 
22, “American Composers” and “Norse 


Music.” 
o * * 


The Rev. Dr. Oliver Huckel, of Asso- 
ciate Congregational Church, Baltimore, 
whose interesting writings upon the 
Wagner music-dramas have received the 
highest critical praise, announces that 
he will deliver several new lectures upon 
this topic on Monday afternoons and 
Thursday evenings during February in 
the above church. The lectures will in- 
clude the following subjects: “Richard 
Wagner—the Man and His Work;” 
“Rienzi;” a new translation made by Dr. 
Huckel, with instrumental music from 
the opera by Mary Stewart Reid; “The 
Flying Dutchman,” dramatic reading by 
Dr. Huckel, with musical illustrations by 
Miss Reid, and “Tristan and Isolde,” at 
which Elenor Chase will assist, singing 
the familiar “Liebestod.” These new 
translations were made by Dr. Huckel 
last summer and mark the completion of 
his work on Wagner, now comprising 
eleven volumes. 

* « + 


Guest evening was observed by the 
Chopin Club, of which Mrs. C. L. Harris 
is president, in Providence, R. I., on 
January 29 in Brown University, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The program was preceded 
by an organ recital by Dr. W. Louis 
Chapman. The Verdandi Swedish male 
chorus, under the direction of Oscar 
Ekeberg, contributed two enjoyable 
numbers. Mrs. Evelyn Cooke Slocum, 
a contralto of wide range, was especially 
effective in Woodman’s “Seminole Leg- 
ends.” Bertha Woodward, pianist, a 
member of the club, revealed musicianly 
insight in her playing of Grieg’s A 
Minor Concerto. Orchestral accompani- 
ment was furnished by Virginia Ander- 
son, Minnie Cameron, Mrs. Asa Pond, 
and Alice Hunt, violins; Victor Aberg 
and Mrs. Jacob Kelly, violas; Alice 
Totten and Florence Whitney, ’cellos, 
and Louise Roberts, second piano. Mar- 
garet Gardner was an able accompanist. 

* * * 


The Belle City Male Chorus of Racine, 
Wis., gave a farewell testimonial con- 
cert to its leader, Lewis L. Evans, on 
January 20. Mr. Evans has had charge 
of this organization for twenty years. 
Kathrine Clark, alto, accompanied by 
Winogene Hewitt, both of Milwaukee, 
gave a most artistic group of solos, in 
which were included Cadman’s “I Hear 
a Thrush at Eve.” Mrs. Lynda Jones- 
Huber, with Mrs. Annie Peat Fink at the 
piano, sang a number of songs, of which 
“A Birthday Song” was written by Alex- 
ander MacFayden, the Milwaukee com- 
poser. W. Russell Lewis, tenor, and 
Fred Flegel, basso, also did, solo work. 
Incidental solos were sung by J. C. Lund, 
John Preston Smith and Hugh G. Row- 
lands. The Presbyterian chorus, com- 
posed of Mrs. Jones-Huber, Lydia 
Koehler, John Rowlands and Hugh Row- 
lands, sang as one number “Sunset,” a 
Tennyson poem set to music by Pro- 
theroe. At the close the retiring leader 
was presented with a massive bouquet 
by his admirers. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 











Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
-ublication. 


Individuals 
Altman, Elenore.—A®olian Hall, New 
York, Feb. 14. 
Antosch, Albin.—Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 


Anderton, Margaret.—Brooklyn, Feb. 10. 

Bachaus, Wilhelm.—Minneapolis, Feb. 11. 

Barrére, George.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
Feb. 10; Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 11; Stam- 
ford, Conn., Feb. 11; New York, Feb. 16: 
New York, Feb. 19; Pittsfield, Mass., Mar. 2. 

Bauer, Harold.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb, 7. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—East 
Jamaica, L, I., Mar. 6. 

Bispham, David.—New 
(Harvard Club). 

Brandegee, Hildegard.—Hartford, 
Feb. 8, 9; Somerville, Mass., Feb. 10: 
ington, Mass., Feb. 24. 

Bullard, Edith.—Boston, Feb. 22. 

Carreno, Teresa.—Minneapolis, Feb. 13. 

Collier, Bessie.—Brooklyn, Feb. 10; Bos- 
ton, Feb. 23. 

Connell, Horatio.—Morristown, N. J., Feb. 
20; New York, Feb. 28; Indianapolis, Mar. 6; 
Philadelphia, Mar. 13, 14; Toledo, Mar. 26. 

Culp, Julia.—Baltimore, Feb. 9; Washing- 


Orange, Feb. 2): 


York, Feb. 15 


Conn., 
l.ex- 


ton, D. C., Feb. 10; Indianapolis, Feb. 12; 
Cincinnati, Feb. 13, 14. 
Dadmun, Royal.—Newark, Feb. 20; tour 


Middle West, Feb, 22. 


De Hart, Katherine Seward.—FEast 
Orange, Feb. 6. 

Divinoff, tda.—Paterson, N. J., Feb. 16; 
Newark, Feb. 18; Lotus Club, New York, 
Feb. 22. 


Dunham, Edna.—New York, Feb. 22. 

Elman, Mischa.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Feb. 14 (Recital). 

Flesch, Carl.—New York, Feb. 13 and 15; 
Rochester, Feb. 16; Cleveland, Feb. 17; Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Feb. 18. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York, Feb. 13. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—New York, A®olian 
Hall, Feb. 19; Washington, Feb. 27; Brook- 
lyn, Mar. 8; Paterson, Mar. 11; Pittsburgh, 
Mar. 15. 

Hackett, Arthur J.—Concord, N. 
18; Marblehead, Mass., Feb. 27. 

Harris, Geo. Jr.—Hartsville, S. C., Feb. 11. 

Henry, Harold.—Denver and vicinity, Feb. 
11;- Chicago, Mar. 4; Chicago, Mar. 23; Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., Mar. 26; New York, Mar. 31. 

Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—Cleveland, Feb. 
19; Adrian, Mich., Feb, 20; Crawfordsville, 
Ind., Mar. 24; Brooklyn, Apr. 12. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline.—Concord, N. 
H., Festival, Feb. 18, 19, 20. 

Kalser, Marie.—Hamilton, Ont., 
Scranton, Feb. 19; East Orange, 
Providence, Mar. 4. 

Kerns, Grace.—Newburgh, N. Y., Feb. 11; 
New York, Feb. 19: Richmond, Feb. 24; 
Norfolk, Feb, 26: Brooklyn, Mar. 19. 

Kubelik. Jan—Macon, Feb. 10; Columbia, 
S. C., Feb. 12; Raleigh, S. C., Feb. 13; Rich- 
mond, Feb. 16; Baltimore, Feb. 19. 

Leginska, Ethel.—New York, Feb. 7. 

Lee, Cordelia.—Minneapolis, Feb. 11. 

Levin, Christine.—Southern tour, Feb. 16 
to Mar. 18; Southwest and Middle West, 
Mar. 18 to Apr. 25. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Hartford, Conn., Feb. 9; 
New York, Feb. 12, 19; Dayton, O., Mar. 5; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 14; New York, Apr. 9. 

Martin, Edith A.—Worcester, Mass., Feb. 
12: Springfield, Mass., Feb. 18; Providence, 
R. I., Feb. 27. 

McCue Beatrice.—Winter Park, Fla., Feb. 
11; De Land, Fla., Feb. 12. 

Melba, Mme.—Chattanooga, Feb. 9; At- 
lanta, Feb. 11; Raleigh, S. C., Feb. 13: 
Richmond, Va., Feb. 13; Baltimore, Feb. 19. 

Méré, Yolanda.—Aurora, IIl., Jan. 30. 

Miller, Reed.—Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 11; St. 
Louis, Feb. 13: New York, Mar. 5: Brooklyn, 
Mar. 7: Providence, Mar. 19: New York, 
Mar. 23, 28. 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Reed.—St. Louis, Feb. 
13: Providence, Mar. 19. 

Miller, Christine.—Worcester, Mass. (Bos- 
ton Symphony), Feb. 10: Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., 
Feb. 12: Hollidaysburg, Pa., Feb. 14; Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., Feb. 17: Ashtabula, O., Feb 
23: Troy, N. Y., Feb. 26. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Warren, 
O., Feb. 3; Alliance, O., Feb. 4: Washington 
Court House Ohio, Feb. 6: Chicago, Feb. 9: 
Joliet, Tll., Feb. 10; St. Louis Feb. 16: Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 18. 

Ormsby, Frank.—Bristol, Tenn., Feb. 9; 
Parkersburg, W. Va., Feb. 11: Fairmount, 
W. Va., Feb. 13. 

Pagdin Wm, H.—Hamilton, Ont.. Feb. 10: 
Oswego, N. Y., Mar. 13. 

Parlow, Kathleen.—Minneapolis, Feb. 11. 

Potter, Mildred.—Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 10, 
11: Minneapolis, Feb. 17; Mankato, Feb. 18: 
Chicago, Feb. 23: Milwaukee Feb. 26; Par- 
sons, Kan., Mar. 3: Leavenworth, Kan., Mar. 
5: Salina, Kan., Mar. 6: Wichita, Kan., 


H., Feb. 


Feb. 10; 
Feb. 20; 


Mar. 8; Chicago, Apr. 5. 
Purdy. Constance.—Chicago, Feb. § 


Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Brooklyn, Feb. 
22; W. Waterbury, Feb. 27; Newark, Mar. 9. 


Reardon, George Warren.—Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Feb. 22; Waterbury, Conn., Feb. 27, 
Newark, Mar. 9. 

Rogers, Francis.—Middlebury, Conn., Feb. 
10; New York, Feb. 15. 

Seydei, Irma.—Boston, Feb. 2; Quebec, 


Feb. 6; Melrose, Feb, 12. 

Simmons, William.—Ridgewood, N.  J., 
Feb. 8; Albany, Feb. 15; East Orange, N. J.. 
Feb. 16; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 19; New York, 
Feb. 22, 27; Englewood, N. J., Apr. 5:; 
Ridgewood, N. J., Apr. 12. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Bradford Acad- 
emy, Feb. 11; Needham, Mass., Feb. 12; 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 19; Cambridge, Mass., 
Feb. 24, 25, and Mar. 13, 14, 26; New York, 
Mar. 3. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Boston, 
Simmons College, Feb. 27; Bangor, Me., Mar. 
23: Augusta, Me., Mar. 24. 

Teyte, Maggie.—St. Louis, 
cago, Feb. 15. 

Thornburgh, Myrtie.—Babylon, L. I., Feb. 
24; Bridgeport, Conn., Feb. 27. 

Trnka, Alois.—New York, Feb. 17; 
York, Feb. 18; Philadelphia, Feb. 20; 
cago, Mar. 1. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—St. Louis, Feb. 13; 


Feb. 10; Chi- 


New 
Chi- 


Baltimore, Feb. 17; New York, Feb. 23; 
Providence, Mar. 19. 

Ware, WHarriett.—Portland, Me., Feb: 12; 
Toronto, Can., Mar. 19. 

Webster, Carl.—Concord, N. H., Feb. 
18, 19. 

Wells, John Barnes.— Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York, Feb. 7; Warren, O., Feb. 11; New 
York, Feb. 19, 20, 22; New Rochelle, Feb. 25. 


Werrenrath, Reinald. — Ottawa, Can., 
Feb. 12. 
Wieseke, Lillian.—St. Louis, Feb. 7, 8; 


Evanston, IIl., Feb. 
Hall), Feb. 19. 

Wheeler, Willliam.—New York, Feb. 14, 15; 
Montclair, N. J., Feb. 17; Princeton Univer- 
sity, N. J., Feb. 87. 


10; New York, (A®olian 


White, James Westley.—Boston, Feb. 18 
(McDowell Club); Boston (College Club), 
Mar. 23; Boston (Conley Plaza), Apr. 15; 
Waterbury, Mass., Feb. 27. 

Wiederhold, Albert. — Hamilton, Ont., 


Feb. 10. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Boston Sextette Club.— Wallingford, Conn., 
Mar. 9; Newburg, N. Y., Mar. 10; Pough- 
keepsie, Mar. 11; Torrington, Mar. 12; Rut- 
land, Mar. 13; Oneida, Mar. 14. 

Boston Symphony  Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Feb. 19. 21. 

Chicago Grand Opera Co.—Dallas, 
Mar. 4, 5, 6, 7. 


Tex., 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Chicago, 
Feb. 13, 14; Grand Rapids, Feb. 16; Cleve- 
land, Feb. 17; Lima, O., Feb. 18, New York, 
Feb. 23, 24. 


Institute of Musical Art 
rosch, Dir.).—First 

Kneisel Quartet. 
Feb. 10. 

Longy New York Modern Chamber Mus. 


(Frank Dam.- 
Public Concert, Feb. 9. 
New York, A®£olian Hall, 


Soc.—A£olian Hall, New York, Feb. 21 and 
Mar. 21. 
Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—New York 


City, Feb. 7; Brooklyn, Feb. 15; Hackensack, 
N. J., Feb. 25. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Feb. 13, 20: Milwaukee, Feb. 21: Chi- 
cago, Feb. 22. 

National Grand Opera Co. 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 10, 11. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.— 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Feb. 8, 12, 13, 22. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—AColian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 8., 13, 15, 18, 20, 22. 

People’s Symphony Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Feb. 15. 


of Canada.— 


Philadelphia Orchestra.—Bridgeport, 
Conn., Feb. 9: Meriden, Conn., Feb. 10; 
Waterbury, Feb. 11; Boston, Feb. 15. 


Philharmonic Trio.—Brooklyn Institute of 


Arts and Sciences, Feb. 7. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra.—A®ulian 
Hall, New York, Feb. 17. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal., Feb. 20; Mar. 13. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Feb. 7, 13, 14, 20, 21. 


Young People’s Symphony Concerts.— 
Carnegie Hall, Feb. 7, 28: March 14. 

Ysaye-Godowsky-Gerardy.—Chicago, Feb 
10; Boston, Feb. 21; Detroit, Feb. 24: New 
Orleans, Feb. 28. 





Elman and Stransky Orchestra Achieve 
Brooklyn Successes 


The New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
with Mischa Elman as soloist drew a 
large audience to the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on January 18. Under the in- 
spiring conductorship of Mr. Stransky, 
Goldmark’s “String Overture,” Godard’s 
“Symphony Oriental” and Reger’s “Ballet 
Suite” were heard. It was a program of 
much variety and its detail was presented 
with artistic nicety and interpretative 
zeal. The Bruch Concerto in G Minor 
and Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso, 
by Saint-Saens, revealed Elman’s violin 
mastery in its most eer. light 


PROVES MAIGILLE TRAINING 


S. Evans Clarke Demonstrates Teacher’s 
Method in Recital 


Before moving her scene of pedagogic 
activity permanently to Carnegie Hall 
Mme. Helene Maigille gave a hearing of 
one of her professional pupils, S. Evans 
Clarke, basso cantante, of Chicago, on 
Friday morning, January 30, at her old 
studio in West Twenty-eight street. 

Mr. Clarke, who spent some three 

















Mme. Helene Maigille, Prominent Vocal 
Instructor 


years under Mme. Maigille’s tutelage, 
was heard in the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” 
Hawley’s “The Night Has a Thousand 
Eyes” and Blumenthal’s “Life,” with 
Mme. Maigille at the piano. He dis- 
played a basso cantante, capable of 
warmth and much expression. His style 
is excellent and he showed thorough 
command of his resources. His produc- 
tion exemplified in a manner wholly con- 
vincing the method of Mme. Maigille 
and her experience in placing voices. The 
natural quality, the blending of the 
registers and excellent enunciation of 
the singer spoke volumes for his train- 
ing. 

Beginning with the first week in 
February Mme. Maigille’s teaching will 
be conducted at her studios’ in Carnegie 
Hall and she will give several musicales 
there during the Spring. 





Good Program for Erie Orchestra’s 
Second Concert 


ERIE, Pa., Jan. 28.—The good impres- 
sion made by the Erie Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Conductor Franz Kohler 
at its first concert, was augmented at 
the concert given on the afternoon of 
January 11 in the Colonial Theater. 
The soloists were Georgia French Bre- 


villier, contralto, and Marie Miller, 
harpist. Autumn Hall is the concert- 
master. This program’ received a 


worthy interpretation: 


Overture from “William Tell,’ Rossini; 
Symphony, “Unfinished,” (first movement, by 


request), Schubert: ‘“Pierre,’’ Hasselmans: 
(a) “Prelude,’’ Hasselmann, (b) “Valse 
Trieste,’ Sibelius; Aria, “Oh, Love of Thy 
Might,” from Act ITI, “Samson et Delilah,” 
Saint-Saéns: “Peer Gynt Suite,” Grieg, and 


Wedding March from 


“Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,”’ Mendelssohn. ; 





Scranton M4annerchor to Receive $50,000 
Cup 


SCRANTON, PA., Jan. 27.—The mag- 
nificent “Wandering” cup, valued at 
$50,000, which was won by the Junger 
Mannerchor at the twenty-third Na- 
tional Sangerfest at Philadelphia, for 
the best singing in the first-class com- 
petition, will be presented to the Scran- 
ton Mannerchor in Town Hall Febru- 
ary 18. The great cup will be unveiled 
by Mayor E. B. Jermyn, and after the 
singing of the prize song will be pre- 
sented to the Mannerchor by Mr. Lenz, 
the president of the Northwestern Sang- 
erbund of America. A special attrac- 
tion of the evening will be the appear- 
ance of Mary Jordan, of this city, now 
a member cf the Century Overa Com- 
pany of New York. W. T. B. 





February Tour of Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Nichols 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols have 
just begun their February tour, which is 
to cover considerable territory. Their 
first week thev will fill engagements in 
Erie, Pa., on February 2: Warren, Ohio, 
February 3, where Mrs. Nichols will play 
the Schumann A Minor Concerto with 
orchestra for the Dana Musical Insti- 
tute; Alliance, Ohio, February 4, the 
Mount Union Conservatory of Music; 


Marietta, Ohio, February 5; Washington 
Court House, Ohio, February 6; Chicago, 
February 9; Joliet, Ill., February 10; St. 
Louis, February 16; and Oklahoma City, 
February 18. Besides their St. Louis re- 
cital, Mr. Nichols appears in concert with 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra on 
February 15. Their return trip includes 
nearly all of the Southern States, the 
dates of which will appear later. 





Canada Opera Dates in Minneapolis and 


St. Paul 
ST. PauL, MINN., Jan. 21.—L. M. 
Scott, manager of the Metropolitan 


Opera Houses of St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, announces a week of opera in the 
two cities by the National Grand Opera 
Company of Canada, beginning March 9. 
The répertoire includes Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah,” with Slezak, Mme. 
Gerville-Réache, and Roselli in the cast; 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” with Marie 
Rappold in the title réle; Massenet’s “La 
Navarraise” and Leoncavallo’s “I 
Pagliacci’ in a double bill, with Mme. 
Réache, Mischaska Leon, Helen Stanley, 
Giuseppi Gaudenzi as the principals, and 
Verdi’s “Otello” with Slezak in his great- 
est role. 

The eleventh popular concert of the 
season, given by the St. Paul Symphony, 
drew a large audience. Mme. Albertine 
Babst, coloratura soprano, was the solo- 
ist. Her scheduled number was Verdi’s 
Aria, “Ah, Fors é lui” from “Traviata.” 
She sang two encore numbers. 

Fo tae 





“Messiah” Meritoriously Sung in 


Manila, P. I. 


MANILLA, P. I., Dec. 19.—Music lovers 
in this South Pacific island of “Uncle 
Sam’s” enjoyed a concert given by the 
Philippine Normal School Musical Club 
last night. Extracts from the “Messiah” 
were meritoriously sung by a large 
chorus. The soloists were Adela Maceda 
and Nicolasa Cervero, sopranos; Petrona 
Ramos and Maria Esmilla, mezzo- 
sopranos; Natalia Ramirez, alto, and 
José E. Cervero, tenor. The singers were 
assisted by the Constabulary Orchestra 
under the direction of Mrs. Gordon- 
Dunster. Dr. Dean S. Fansler was at 
the piano. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn in Three Concerts 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, the Brooklyn vio- 
linist, was one of the soloists at a recent 
concert under the auspices of the Pa- 
rents’ Association of Public School No. 
4 in the Bronx, New York, playing Sara- 
sate’s “Gypsy Airs” and pieces by Kreis- 
ler-Couperin. On January 23 she played 
at the Men’s Community Club in East 
Orange, N. J., her offerings being Reh- 
feld’s “Spanish Dance,” with Drdla’s 
“Souvenir” as an encore, and Kreisler 
numbers, responding with a double en- 
core—Mozart’s “Deutscher Tanz” and 
Dvorak’s “Humoreske.” At the Brook- 
lyn Commercial High Miss Gunn was 
heard on January 25, playing the last 
two movements of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo in E Minor, Moszkowski’s “Gui- 
tarre,” the Counperin-Kreisler “La Pré- 
cieuse” and Friml’s “Canzonetta.” 


in Pilzer-Spooner Recital in 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Maximilian Pilzer, violinist, played a 
return engagement in New Brunswick, 
N. J.. on January 22, assisted ably by 
Philip Spooner, tenor. So_ successful 
was Mr. Pilzer that he was forced to 
respond with an encore after each num- 
ber. Prominent on Mr. Pilzer’s_ pro- 
gram was Edmund Severn’s Suite for 


Encores 


Violin and Piano, Kreisler’s ‘“Tam- 
bourin Chinois” and Hubay’s “Hejre- 
Kati.” besides Mr. Pilzer’s own com- 


position, “Oriental.”” Mr. Spooner’s ef- 
fective part of the performance con- 
sisted mainly of arias from “Pagliacci,” 
“Un Ballo in Maschero,” “Rigoletto” 
and “Cavall ria Rusticana.” 





Clara Butt Touring Pacific Coast Cities 


Mme. Clara Butt, the English con- 
tralto, and her husband, Kennerley 
Rumford, baritone, have arrived in San 
Francisco after an extraordinarily suc- 
cessful tour in Australia and New 
Zealand. They opened their second 
American tour in San Francisco Jan- 
uary 21 in a concert which, according 
to dispatches, was practically sold out 
days in advance. The English singers 
will spend several weeks on the Pacific 
Coast and the Northwest, and then will 
begin a Canadian tour, which will con- 
tinue to the first of March. They will 
then come East, their only New York 
concert being scheduled for March 31 
in Carnegie Hall. The tour will em- 
brace forty appearances. 
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“GOLDEN LEGEND” 
SUNG AS AN OPERA 


Philadelphia Operatic Society Gives 
Work Its First Performance 
in that Form 





Bureau of, Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, January 30, 1914. 


T the Academy of Music last even- 
ing, the Philadelphia Operatic 
Society gave for the first time on any 
stage, in operatic form, “The Golden 
Legend,” the book based on Longfel- 
low’s poem by James Baden-Powell, the 
music by Henry Edward Hodson, as the 
second performance of the eighth sea- 
son and the twenty-ninth presentation 
of this local operatic organization. 
“The Golden Legend” previously had 
been given only as a cantata, or oratorio, 
and while the Operatic Society is to be 
commended for offering so distinctive a 
novelty and giving a work its first hear- 
ing in this country, it cannot be said 
that the performance last evening was 
wholly a success. In the first place, 
beautiful and appealing as the legend, 
and the poetry of it by Longfellow, may 
be, and granting that there are melody 
and appropriateness in Hodson’s music, 
the absence of dramatic force and the 
lack of action and sustained interest are 
vital drawbacks. 
The story concerns the illness of 


Prince Henry, which is supposed to be 
incurable, unless he can find some virgin 
willing to give him her life’s blood and 
die in his behalf. In despair of obtain- 
ing this rer.edy, the Prince sings of his 
sorrow, but is accosted by Lucifer, who, 
in a scene which resembles that of the 
prologue to “Faust,” offers him a 
draught that will prolong his life. 


~Though warned by angels, who appear 


in the hole in the wall originally used 
to disclose Marguerite at her spinning 
wheel, Prince Henry drinks. He does 
not recover, however, and afterward the 
fair Elsie, daughter of peasants, offers 
to give her life to save him. Moved by 
her willingness to sacrifice herself for 
him, the Prince falls in love with Elsie 
and the last act shows them as bride 
and bridegroom, in a pageant scene, amid 
the rejoicing of Elsie’s family and the 
friendly peasantry, and the dancing of 
a festive ballet. The three acts are pre- 
ceded and followed by a prologue and 
an epilogue, the former showing the imps 
of Satan trying to remove the cross from 
the spire of the Strasburg Cathedral, 
and the latter the angels taking the 
Book of Good Deeds to heaven. 


This poetic and romantic story has 
been fitted with some pleasingly melodi- 
ous and fairly descriptive music by the 
English composer, who discloses a good 
deal of melodic invention, and whose 
tonal coloring often is of real beauty. 
The strains are mostly given to the 
strings and woodwinds, the brasses be- 
ing but inconspicuously employed, and 
in its cantata form the work may have 
something of impressiveness. As an 
opera, however, it becomes a rather 
tedious affair, the characters for the 
most part standing about and singing 
somewhat aimlessly, and only occasion- 
ally does the action reach a point where 
real interest is aroused. The pageant 
scene in the third act was well put on 
last evening, and the society’s sprightly 





Philadelphia Operatic Society in “The Golden Legend.” 


From Left to Right: 


—Photo by Haeseler. 


Charles L. Andes, as “Gottlieb”; Augusta 


Kohnle, as “Ursula”; Edna Harwood Baugher, as “Elsie”; Eva Allen Ritter, as “Bertha”; Jane Rutherford, as “Max.” 


ballet as usual met with enthusiastic 
applause, moving gracefully to the 
“Three Dances from Henry VIII,” by 
Edward German. 

The cast included Henry Gurney, who, 
as Prince Henry, disclosed a sympa- 
thetic tenor voice,; which he used with 
good effect, his principal aria, in the 
second act, when the Prince has a strug- 
gle with his better nature, winning a 
round of applause which showed the 
cordial appreciation of the audience; 
Edna Harwood Baugher, a ew if 
somewhat placid Elsie, whose clear 
sweet soprano was well suited to the 
music, while her attractive personality 
won admiration; Augusta Kohnle, an ex- 


cellent contralto, as the mother of Elsie; 
Charles L. Andes. who disclosed a good 
baritone, as the father, and Frederick 
Ayres, who, as Lucifer, once more 
proved that he has no superior among 
the Operatic Society’s artists, his work, 
both vocally and dramatically, being so 
excellent, in fact, that he seems capable 
of stepping directly upon the profes- 
sional stage with prospect of success. 
The cast was completed by Florence 
C. Lewis, whose clear soprano was well 
suited to the part of the angel; Eva 
Allen Ritter, as Bertha; Jane Ruther- 
ford, as Max, and Joseph H. hasiagy as 
the Forrester. There was also a large 
chorus, which appeared to good advan- 


tage in the third act. The ancient Acad- 
emy scenery was used with an effect that 
did not wholly fall short of being pic- 
turesque, the cloud tableaux and the 
chorus of angels being presented in a 
spectacular manner. 

Much credit is due Wassili Leps for 
his able conducting, which is that of a 
thorough master of the baton, whose 
musical judgment and abihity..are in- 
valuable to the society. e work of 
Edward S. Grant, as stage manager, 
and C. Ellwood Carpenter, as_ ballet 
master, also deserves praise. The so- 
ciety’s next presentation will be “The 
Gypsy Baron,” on April 30. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Noted Singers Emma Thursby’s Guests 


Emma Thursby’s fifth annual musical 
reception at her home in New 
York on January 30 was. one 
of the most interesting affairs of the 
season. Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio 
and David Bispham were the guests of 
honor. There was a most distinguished 
and attentive audience present. Violin 
solos, “Meditation” from “Thais,” Mas- 
senet and “Tambourin Chinois,” Kreisler, 
were played by Margaret Whitaker, who 
has just returned from European study 
with Thibaud. She was ably accompanied 
by her sister Helen Whitaker. Mme. 
Clementine De Vere-Sapio gave, with all 
her old artistry and beauty of style, “Si 
vous savieg,” “L’ombre de Carmen,” both 
by Tosti. R. Sapio accompanied his wife 
with a musicianly understanding and fin- 
ished technic. Mrs. Margaret Ashmead- 
Mitchell, who is a former pupil of Miss 
Thursby’s, came from Philadelphia, Pa., 
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to sing “Magdalen at Michael’s Gate,” 
Lehmann; “Spring,” by Henschel. 

Mme. Bettinetti, also a former pupil of 
Miss Thursby sang an Elizabethan aria, 
Wagner; “Star Tracks,” Fay Foster; 
“Plus grand dans son obscurite,” Gounod. 
The most enjoyable treat of the after- 
noon was a duet by Mme. Clementine 
De Vere and Mr. Bispham. They sang 
and acted together “La ci darem la 
mano,” from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni.” 

Arthur Baldwin, the accompanist and 
organist, ably assisted. 


Blind Girl Violinist in Boston Recital 


BosTON, Jan. 31.—Odie Burke, a young 
violinist, who has been totally blind since 
childhood, gave a recital in Huntington 
Chambers Hall on January 28, assisted 
by Ethel Bentley, soprano, and Bessie 
Cook, pianist. Miss Burke was gradu- 
ated with honors from the Perkins In- 
stitute for the Blind. She has studied 
both piano and violin, especially the lat- 
ter. She plays with much feeling and 
with good technic. 
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